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YOUR GUN? 


Cleaning rods have a way of taking the 
joy out of shooting ... and the accuracy 
out of a gun. If you owl one of these old- 
fashioned devices, throw it away and start 
today shooting Remington’s work-saving, 
barrel-preserving ammunition— Nleanbore. 

It’s non-corrosive. It’s non-erosive. And 


it brings out the very best in your gun and 


in your marksmanship, whether you shoot 


a revolver, pistol, rifle or shotgun. 

Police have shot Nleanbore by the hun- 
dred thousand rounds without a single mis- 
fire or malfunction of any kind. Big game 
hunters prefer it for its clean-cut perform- 
ance. It holds practically every record on 
the small-bore rifle range. It’s a favorite 
with wing, trap and Skeet shots everywhere. 

Remember, a// non-corrosive ammunition 
made by Remington bears the registered 
trademark “Kleanbore.”” So look for the 
name on the box when you buy shot shells 
or cartridges. Folder No. 77 tells the whole 
Kleanbore story. Write for it. Remington 


Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


KLEANBORE 


AMMUNITION 


KEEPS YOUR GUN BARREL CLEAN 
A promise we have kept with shooters 


for more than seven years. 
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wwe CONSERVATION 


Bulletin 


PENN’S FISHING LABORATORY 


LITTLE seven-year-old lad, David 

Shuey of Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 

vania, demonstrated to more than 

3,000 enthusiastic anglers assem- 

bled on Spring Creek, near Bellefonte, on 
May 25 for the big dedication of the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission's new 
trout farm and stream-improvement dem- 
onstration that the boy with the hickory 
wle can actually catch the biggest trout. 
David landed the biggest fish, a 224%4- 
inch brown trout said to have weighed 4 
pounds. A prouder lad you never saw; he 


was certainly the envy of everyone pres- 
ent. Among them were not only the con- 
servation leaders of Pennsylvania, bu 


officials from neighboring states as well as 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
and many noted fly-fishing experts. 

This project was developed as a three- 
fold demonstration, a fishermen’s labora- 
tory, as it were to increase the state’s 
innual output of large trout by more than 
500,000; to show interested anglers how 
they may improve their waters; and to 
teach the average fisherman the pleasures 


to be derived from light 


th 
tne 


tackle. 


Within a comparatively short stretch 
of water, numerous deflectors, dams, 
sunken logs, boulders and other stream 
improvement devices had been installed. 
The stream, which normally affords ex- 
cellent fishing, had been heavily stocked 
with large brook, brown and rainbow 
trout. 

Licensed anglers registered and pre- 
sented their tackle for approval. Each 
angler was requested to release all trout 


under 10 inches, to retain not more than 


two fish daily, and not to fish that section 


of the stream more than five times during 
the season. A special area was set aside 
for the ladies 
\ total of 470 visitors registered to fish 
the opening day Lex pe rts demonstrated 
e fine points of fly-casting. At the end 
of the day, reports indicated that 2,232 


trout had been caught and returned to the 
water, only 296 fish being kept. 

During the first five days a total of 1,377 
fishermen tried their luck, and took home 


with them 9%68 large trout. Oliver M. 
Deibler, the Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
ylvania, reports that fully ten times that 


number of trout were caught and released, 
ind that dead trout was found 
i. 1 


emp yee S 


only one 


CALIFORNIA’S CHECK DAMS 
experiment in cooperative stream 


N 
improvement which has been in pro- 


rress in the Stanislaus National Forest of 
California since 1931 deserves special men- 
tron, 

Creek is a tributary of the 
nne River and i four large 
anions in some of the most beautiful coun- 


drains 


try of the high Sierras. September is the 
low-water month, Many streams go com- 
pletely dry. All fish life, as well as fish 
food, is destroyed 


As a result of a cooperative movement 
started by the Stanislaus-Toulumne Fish 
and Game Protective Association, head- 
ed by Fred W. Leighton, small check dams 
were built at the outlet of five lakes on 
the headwaters of Cherry Creek. Funds 


> 


of the American Game Association 


By 
Setu GorpDon 


President 


vere supplied by the state and_ local 


agencies. Material had to be transported 
with pack animals. The cost of these dams 
averaged $1,040 each. 

The water is released as needed during 
the dry season to maintain the stream 
supply a constant 


flow. These five dams 


Seven-year-old David Shuey and his 
big trout 


flow to about seventy-five miles of good 
fishing streams, also to seven lower lakes. 
Both fishing and spawning conditions have 
been improved. 

ast summer more check dams were 
built by C.C.C. boys on another branch 
of the same river, and this work is being 
pushed on a much larger scale this year. 

In commenting on the success of this 
project in an article in the March-April 
American Game, official organ of the 
American Game Association, Dr. Paul 
R. Needham of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries says: “The Cherry Creek 
project has been a revelation to sports- 
men, and has shown what can be accom- 
plished through cooperative effort. The 
few dams constructed have demonstrated 
their usefulness, inexpensiveness, and that 
they offer practical means toward the con- 
servation of trout. They conserve water 
for power and irrigation uses in the 
valleys as well.” 





THE NEW DUCK STAMP 


HE new Duck Stamp will be avail- 

able at post offices beginning July 1, 
and friends of the migratory birds are 
urged to buy their stamps early in order 
that funds may become available for more 
waterfowl restoration work. 

We had hoped to print the design for 
the stamp, but the Federal law prohibits 
the reproduction of all documentary and 
postal stamps; so that is out. But if you 
will call at a post office in any town larger 
than 2,500, or any county seat, you can 
purchase one or more stamps. If you liv« 
in a state which requires a license to hunt, 
present your state hunting license for the 
current year when you buy your stamp. 

As this bulletin was written funds had 
not yet been made available for sub- 
marginal land purchases to benefit wild 
life, as recommended by the Beck-Darling- 
Leopold committee. Indications, however, 
were favorable for about $5,000,000, to be 
expended by the Biological Survey, headed 
by Mr. Darling. 


EVERGLADES PARK APPROVED 


HE creation of the proposed Ever- 

glades National Park in southern 
Florida was approved finally by Congress 
on May 24, and it is now up to Florida 
to acquire the balance of the 1,300,000 
acres required and present the area to the 
Federal Government. This culminates a 
campaign started more than five years 
ago. 

Florida already owns about 350,000 
acres, and proponents of the park believe 
that the majority of the balance needed 
will be donated to this worthy undertaking. 

An amendment which was added by the 
House, and approved by the Senate, 
specifically stipulates that the area shall 
be kept in its primitive state, which will 
assure the least possible disturbance to 
the wild life and the flora of the region. 

The new National Park will be acces 
sible principally by water routes. The 
Seminole Indians, who live in the Ever- 
glades, will likely become the first official 
guides through the park. 

The successful bill was sponsored in the 
Senate by Senators Fletcher and Tram- 
mel, and in the House by Representative 
Wilcox, all of Florida. The project was 
sponsored by the Everglades National 
Park Association, and endorsed by various 
national organizations, including the Na- 
tional Parks Association, the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, the 
American Forestry Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, the Camp 
Fire Club of America, and the American 
Game Association. 


ST. JOHN ACTIVITIES 


RGANIZED sportsmen in Canada 

are helping themselves, according to 
a report from Sidney C. Young, president 
of the St. John Branch of the New Bruns- 
wick Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

Late last fall an ambition of fifteen 
years was realized by the New Brunswick 
sportsmen when they constructed an 18- 
acre trout rearing pond and_ installed 
23,000 large speckled trout fingerlings. 








DEVELOPMENTS ‘eer 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


The fish were obtained from government 
hatcheries, and are to be distributed this 
year in suitable waters after they have 
reached seven or eight inches in length. 

Last year this same group of sportsmen 
raised funds and arranged to have fifty- 
seven pairs of Hungarian partridges 
shipped from the western provinces. Dur- 
ing the past winter these birds were fed 
through the efforts of the New Bruns- 
wick Association, and reports this spring 
indicate that they came through the severe 
winter in good shape and that the pros- 
pects are excellent for a material increase 
this season. 

If these birds thrive in eastern Canada 
as they have in the Prairie Provinces, the 
eastern sportsmen will enjoy the same 
unusual shooting have their brothers 
in the west. 


as 


WISCONSIN PLANTS COVER 


HIS past spring Wisconsin made its 


first large-scale plantings of game 
cover in four counties after the College 
Agriculture, under the direction of Aldo 


1 pian Professor of Game Management, 
made an exact census of the game present 
on each farm and studied the cover needs. 

The planting venture was a cooperative 
enterprise. Groups of farmers furnished 
the land and the fencing to protect the 
plantations, the State Conservation De- 
partment furnished the trees and shrubs, 
and the College of Agriculture directed the 
work. The object is to demonstrate that 
game birds, birds and other wild life 
can be increased by creating spots of dense 
cover in fence corners and other waste 
places where the birds can nest and find 
refuge during periods when the ground 
is covered with snow. 

The first requisite for a successful cover 
patch, says Mr. Leopold, is to exclude 
grazing animals. All plantings in pastures 
were therefore fenced to exclude stock. 
The growth of shrubs and weeds 
which follows is sufficient to attract game, 
hut building up attractive cover may be 
hastened by artificial planting. 

A typical quail patch, for example, con- 
sists of blue grass interspersed with clumps 
of hazel, plum or briars, to which is added 
a row of evergreens along the north and 
west sides. Wild grapevines are included, 
with a down tree-top or framework for 
the grapes to provide a tangle of vines 
for winter shelter. 

A typical pheasant patch consists of a 
marshy cover fenced against grazing and 
protected by a windbreak of willows, red 
dogwood, ete. 

A total of 3,000 acres of farm land was 
sprinkled with these fenced cover spots, 
it having been found that by devoting as 
little as 5 per cent of each farm to game 
cover and leaving winter food near each 
cover spot the game population may be 
increased two or three fold. 


song 


grass, 


DOCTOR E. W. NELSON 


R. EDWARD W. NELSON, former 
Chief of the United States Biological 
Survey, passed away in Washington, D. C., 
on May 19 at the age of 79. He succumbed 
from a heart ailment. 
Doctor Nelson was one of America’s 
outstanding naturalists, and the brilliant 
work he did in his chosen field is perpetu- 





Dr. Edward W. Nelson 


ated in his numerous writings, in geo- 
graphic and zoological nomenclature and 
in outdoor magazines. He was one of the 
old school of scientists, devoting his earlier 
years to field explorations throughout the 
United States, Mexico and Alaska. The 
Nelson Range of mountains in California, 
the Nelson Lagoon in Alaska, and Nelson 


Island at the mouth of the Yukon have 
been named for him. A genus of mam- 
mals, another of plants, and more than 100 
species and sub-species of animals, birds 
and plants also bear his name. 

Doctor Nelson was chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey from 1916 until 1927, when 


he retired due to age and ill health. He 
is credited with being the man in high 
official position who foresaw the disastrous 
effect of drainage on wild life, especially 
the ducks of North America, and early in 
1919, at a meeting in Ottawa, Canada, 
sounded the first official clarion call to 
arms which resulted in the enactment of a 


series of waterfowl-restoration measures. 

Just before his death Doctor Nelson 
finished a brief history of the campaign 
which led to the introduction of the origi- 
nal Duck Stamp Bill, recently adopted by 
Congress. He has been working on an ex- 
tensive monograph on the bob- white quail 
" North America, which manuscript one 

his associates will undoubtedly put in 
final shape for publication. 


FEEDING BABY FISH 


UNDREDS of organizations and in- 

dividuals are maintaining nursery 
ponds to rear young trout and bass to 
good size before planting them. 

The feeding problem is an ever-present 
one. While fresh meat is still the best food 
for young trout in such rearing ponds, 
many ponds are located in places where 
it is difficult to obtain such food. 

To overcome this problem, fisheries ex- 
perts have experimented with many kinds 
of dry and canned foods. While these ex- 
perts still recommend that at least part of 
the diet be fresh meat, such dry foods as 
salmon egg meal, dried skimmed milk, 
dried buttermilk, fish meal, shrimp meal. 
meat meal and scrap, and certain canned 
fish and meat products, have been found to 
provide excellent substitutes. 

If you are having difficulties with your 
trout-feeding problems, write the Ameri- 
can Game Association, Washington, D. C. 


ANGLERS MUST WALK 


N a recent bulletin we suggested that 

many of our remote wilderness areas 
are becoming entirely too accessible to 
hunters and anglers, and suggested that 
roads into such regions be used for forest 
and game administrators only. 

Superintendent Roger W. Toll of Yel- 
lowstone National Park has done exact- 
ly what was suggested by closing the auto- 
mobile road to Heart Lake and compelling 
fishermen who want to enjoy the fine fish- 
ing there to walk the eight miles or use 


saddle horses. 
“If the lake were accessible to auto- 
mobiles, the fishing would suffer,’ Mr 


Toll said. “It will be kept for those who 
are willing to make an extra effort to get 
some unusual sport.” 








SUBSCRIPTION 


American Game Association, 


Herewith find my remittance of 
tion including subscription to “AM 
STREAM.” 


Subscription to 
FIELD & STREAM 
If you are already a subscriber 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty 


Name 





Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Membership in American Game Assn. 


AMERICAN G 


to 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
and tax; 


Address ; 
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COMBINATION | 


the Associa- 
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$3.00 for 
ERICAN 


membership in 


GAME” and 


Combination Price 


AME. ( $3.00 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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ADIRONDACK HUNTING Adirondack Mountains A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
FISHING PRESERVE Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass pA ron Fp yg Bg Bee 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout ¥ 
FOR SALE at ice that only today’ in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and _ hiking Pennsylvania, situated about six a 
ORS 4B ats price ‘ on oday's “ , — 24 ‘ °° 7 » = . > 
events mal - the A pe ine bach . Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com e ee See gg pt 
large % mile lake and two smaller lak pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and tent in che ion v> . 
leer and game galore. Get booklet S F table silver. For Information Write Th CLUB — th h d 
: &: ° ee i" " e owns over ree thousan 
15. R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. acres of wood-land, which abounds with 
DEININGER-LEAVITT, Inc. deer, grouse and quail; a large lake, stock- 
; ts ed with pickerel, yellow perch and sun- 
adivontach Properties THE ADIRONDACKS fish; and seven and one-half miles of moun- 
Lake George, N.Y. and 17 E. 42 St., N.Y.C. For Fishing or Vacation tain stream stocked with brook trout. 
Modern buildings, running water in rooms, baths with MEMBERSHIP limited to thirty. Satis- 
wer, Keni horse iin ret trou ||] factory reference required. Address 
te . ee a ae 290 m Gs x6 ms = RUSSELL H. WILLEVER, Secretary 
N. Y. €., paved road to place. Rates $20. per week and 510 McCartney Street, Easton, Pa. 
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WOLF POND CAMP 


TRAU & WILSON 
STONY CREEK, WARREN CO. N.V. Riverside Villa Hadley, N. Y 


TeeUT, SROUSE. BAberTe. DEER. ‘| MAPLELAWNFARM St", Cret*:,%p,%5, f- ‘ FOR SALE 


Spend ye ion in a private camp in the Adiror Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony yentleman’s All-Year Home 


ip. Write for illustrated folder. 


























ime preserve. Elevation 1700 feet. All t Creek RK. R. Sta 225 miles from N. Y. City 

Accessible by auto or rail, An ideal lac sarge roomy house and _four-room Luxurious ly equipped. In very heart of 

tior Rate $ © pe rad $18 ar hag pe aiiean convenience Good home 
Kur ret Begte re etables and dairy products from own Virginia’s most famous ducking grounds. 
F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Ashland 4-4318 Great Northern Pike, Bass and Excellent jack-snipe shooting. Splendid 
river and nearby mountain streams bass fishing. Quail shooting adjacent. Ten 

, mountain climbing, tennis, boating 
Canoes to rent. Good roads te acres. House stands in grove of tall pines 
Brant Lake and other points of intere t on edge of bay. Grounds landse: aped. 


Adirondack Preserve || Wii: ita. “seh Accommonaees ©. House, detached servants’ quarters, ga- 
F S 1 rage, shop, two-story boat house. Motor 
or aie 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP boats, skiffs, decoys, ete. Ideal for select 














— ' cei ont wnihe tennd es the IN THE ADIRONDACKS - club. Box #90, Princess Anne C. H., 
ng. r lease on 200 ft. strip around On the shore of Cranberry Lake Virginia. 
1 e hunting and fishing rights on er ten 1800 ft. above sea level—among . 
nel were land “Tde il for true mountain peaks, ponds and won 


mn 
Kor f er LITTLE MOOSE ‘LAKE 
CLUB, INC., 192 Glen Street, Glens Falls, New York. 

















and rates— 


J. M. BALDERSON 


A 
derful views. Largest and wildest Sea Trout ortemen 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabin mines 1% ye geben 
open. fireplaces, exrellent, f ' 4-25 to 11-25 39° Some Comferts 


all modern convenience FISHING 





















ron you R SPRING vigraged T FISHING TRIP Bear Mt. Camp . Cranberry Lake, N. Y. at Wachapreague 
“ayy 
New Inlet House, in heart of the Adiron- Grade “Al 
k the Sternber Camp Famou for 7. " r niyvnrnearnr rT t rity, ie Seahing Bevees beset s on regular 
nee of speckled trout, weighing up to five and FISHERMEN AT TEN TION ! fi sce: Maleate, beatae he 
! ted for its excellent fly fishing hon ; ; proum ne , 
' ighteen = mile up the river. Good huntir We tkill offer a u con — *, ine rte) . hin . Hotel Wachapre. Ne. Ocean Side) East oy | arty va. Del-Mar- 
eer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through rout and small mouth bass O extra Charge TUL Va concrete or expre 
ant % wit butt uy your t cket for Benson Mine cuice Tavern equipped with G. E. Oil Furnace Ownership Management, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 
“ ¥ upon re ta nveranre ill meet you there, a assuring utmost comfort to fi herme n and families. 
; ‘ " id auto road to hotel where i All convenience Hish elevation, charming | 
aus — 7 7 ? msl scenery with many sport facilitice Ideal summer } ois o ! 
Addr vacation spot. Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20 | Sacrifice for Quick Sale 
; 7 
Mr. & Mrs. ‘L * "MOORE. ‘Benson ‘Mines, N. Y. THe WeEsTKILL TAVERN | 


kill, Greene County, N. Y. ; r= : - 
West y odd acres with 500 acres in grain crops and 


| sa * b) is riels . . . 
lect ! grass; old Colonial brick home, eleven rooms, 
Make Reservations NOW || two baths; three large barns, three silos, six 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to GOING FISHING tenant houses, orchard, all modern machinery 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 4 of every description. Completely stocked with 





| Old Southwest Virginia Colonial Estate of 850- 








; : , oy? , .= 275 head of cattle and horses, part registered 
LONG LAKE, HAM. cO., NEW YORK New Jersey’s finest bay and ocean fish ctetaed Uenalt nao. cueasieedinn aabaed annan 
4 i ones ~ ' oe en . - ke . vs ‘7 ing. Game fishing a specialty. production. Situated in Southwest Virginia Blue- 
t n er conveniences, exe< pt i nal tal bik and Write grass. Home in corporate limit of Christians- 
from the vill we . burg, Virginia; acreage adjoining. If interested 
CAPT. DAN COLLAMER in inspection wire or write Edw. Cooper 4Jr., 

In the Dea of the Adirondacks Leeds Point, N. J. Phone Pleasantville 52-R5 Seaaiaaak West Va., Ms wrtees ial owned 


12 miles from Atlantic City 




















WILSON’S CAMP COLONIAL ESTATES FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


3a tegen WATERFRONT FARMS 400-acre Duck Club 
ear ithe, ames a Soe, See of one of the most pi DUCKING SHORES near Beardstown, Illinois 











kes in the Adirondack Park. Bathing beach 
wishing A, ents, Horses | Fine club house, plenty of water and ducks. 
Private Cot American Plan. Booklet. 19th Year sia ' : ime 
MR. r MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON MARYLAND & VIRGINIA F. N. BARD 
Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. LEONARD SNIDER La Plata, Maryland 1801 Winnemac Avenue Chicago, III. 
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LOG CABIN CAMPS |” Sy 
be if IcO Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of 
[ ) M X | beautiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. NEW BRUNSWICK 








| Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
| bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 
Finest fis hing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Special 
low summer rates. Only one night on_C. P. R. sleeper 
from Toronto. Illustrated folder, General reference: 
Can. Pac. Ky. Co., Montreal. 


M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. 


GUARANTEED HUNTING 


Moose—Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plentiful. Hunt 
the largest antlered game in the world. Shots guar- 
anteed at all game. Deer season opens Sept. 15. Lots 
of deer. 

We're economical and easy to get to—Fine camps— 
Courteous — Experienced—- Expert guiding —exclusive 











Hunters’ Paradise where you get results: 


Game: Jaguar, Antelope, Mountain Lion, territory—No other hunters. 

Wild Turkey, Grizzly, Black & Brown Our 1933 Moose results outstanding 

Bear, Dee Wild H ae (Javelina) Cl for_all New Brunswick. 

ear, Veer, mn og, (javelina 1u- Write McAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick 





luga, Ocelot, Tiger. Also plenty of parrots, 
icles, Game, & took. tens pao | INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 








RSS >On: >» Ss —s—s—_-@-sGFJHygkUYJA a 


<sngee, ponent Come fish in cl ters, Perkibonka River 95 mil 
. . i: : sa ll neg ‘ome fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
guaranteed. Go id fishing if desired. Every without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
thing furnished by Mexico’s Pioneer and || James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
rem¢ lunting organization. (Now in bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth 
oe iguanas < es : & a ladly fu natal J || Fly fishing, ouananiche, spec{led brook trout and troll 
| year uli information glae furnishec for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer, 
partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake 
shore. Experienced guides speaking English. Ask for 


if di sired. Write or wire 
X BAR L CATTLE CO. hooltiets. 


P. O. Box 705 El Paso, Texas ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERV 
= ——— Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., aote 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Canada’s Wilds 
n an Prophet and Toad River Country Northern Ontario 


st Res ummer fishing; exploring in virgin territory. 


1e Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear TIMAG welt-e om 
season closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, AMI Lake Timagam . . . 
. gest, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1. Ontario, Canada Moose in New Brunswick are no Indian 




















d Experienced guides, good horses, } ~ real Mast —— age o- by ge? a legend, Come and bag a real trophy. 
eserve Yonderfu ishing. Trout, B P re 
h K. F. McCUSKER Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams, Best of Guides {| Deer and game birds are plentiful, too, for 












































































¥ and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open 7 B 
{ Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada Se. + Wilson SS. | New Brunswick is two-thirds wooded . . . 
- iy R Eo 5 R I Z E agami, Ontario, Canada a natural game sanctuary. Licensed guides. 
desta 4 z An rs Protective game laws. Write for details. 
and Salmon Trout were 
S- igh Camping trips by pack train Open season for Moose Oct. 20-Nov. 20. 
or in Seats in the Canadian Rockies. Boys 16 or over. July and || Open season for Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
¢ Lake Of The W oo¢ — og. the mountain trails of Banff and 
Jasper parks, Columbia ice fields, over the Continental 
LAKE OF THE Meas. Be divide. Exploring, climbing, fishing, photography. NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 
nes il ind Duck | pena i guides, first-class horses and equipment, ee OLE RN RCS NOT Aye Benen A ey dete ara 
na odern, Howseboat for cha see tripe. nd fitted.” + erage nel eee — RE ERS aN ew: Seaman Tourist Bureau, 
.D. ERT “Rainy River, Ont wee ae ee : 5 
6 ainy River, Ontario Geo. H. Kidd, 36 Lennox St., Toronto, Canada, or | 34P Parliament Bldgs., Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 
Kidd Bros., Nordegg, Alberta, Canada Please send me information and costs on hunting 
MODERN HOTEL ON EDGE OF WILDERNESS | in New Brunswick. 
if The Kiamika River Canoe Trip 
S. 150 miles, originates on Lake Aux Ecorces, and Red- CI uc he 5. dre bc luece gues a aed dnan ts ld i ae ccccce 
1 Pine-Inn is pleasantly erected on its shores. Full } re 
K equi 7 furnished, best guides. Trout fishing—Luake ! | 
n Trout, We N Eyes, Great Northern Pike, ete. Write for | 
- yur fe aon siving full description. e Address =.= +--+ = 
dl. Red- Pine- inn, Brunet St., Que 
Ae Rag peering teers heel pare rg => PR wag oh | 
Mt rier, Route LL Highway el. and Telph. Mt. Laurier, Que. . . . 
Beginning with the next || CAMP LE DUC 
ct | 
3 Moose Speckled Trout Bear issue Field & Stream will Newest and Best on Beautiful Gatineau 
ie edn selene wail of leased territory slong Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 86 miles from 
: - * ac ane ote . Ottawa. First-class accommodations for ladies, Small- 
¢ ‘ > a4 be og Ay. Sr "1 ren daueé hae Ga i be published on the Ist of manth Bis ack Has ~~ Speckled ant Gow Trew, Northe Sr 
- . e ° ar | 6 eer *artridge. e outfi ya es Vv 1 goo 
ney partridge. Comfortable cabins, Plan your trip now! P Indian (Moose Caller) guides for Moose Hunting. 
nforts Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John | each month instead of the |} Excursion. Will gladly furnish literature. 
the gamiest fish that swims. || DR. R. LEDUC, Prop. Maniwaki, Quebec 











<< Write—Wire 10th. 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 





“Off the Beaten Trail” 


French River Fishing and Hunting | The September issue will | SIx POINT LODGE 


. ° ° Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate 
e, Va. Bass, pickerel, pike and lunge. Fast or still therefore be out on August | log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
fishing water. Wind does not prevent fish- Wilderness charm without its hardships. BLACK BASS 




















| 

Souee re ji lentv of protecti *xcel- o ° ° } and TROUT abound in closeby wild lakes. We promise some 

ing as there is plenty of protection. Excel- || 1st. Subscribers will receive | real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food—all you can eat 

lent deer hunting in season. } Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream, Hudson's Bay 

First Class Cabins, Beds, Board and Boats. | . ° . | blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. 

=()- For further information write their copies on or before SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW! A. D. Greene, Paudash, 

ind Camp Thomas, French River, Noelville, Ont., Canada Ont., Canada, or Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd, N. Y. 

ms, that day; and those who || 





ith CANADIAN FISHING buy from newsdealers will Fishing and Hunting Reserve! 


> ‘s | || Exceedingly good speckled trout fly fishing, 
ual The fisherman’s paradise for | find it on the stands on || camp accommodation for Ladies and Gentle- 


= MUSKALONGE ana BASS Also accommodation. for Canoe ‘trip of 3 











ns 4 
ted Low Rates—Good Accommodations—Conve- that day. weeks, a month, and two months. For infor- 
Jr., niently located. Write for free circular. —_— ie “ —. yA <. 1 - a. 
| oo = S55, » m 
W. A. Wagner, 21 Maple St., Willoughby, Ohio | | a gag a fuque ue 














A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 


oe ye lasting, Wilderness Camp ow, ||| (GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. | LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 









Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips 

















‘S. Z = > gy sr Deer and Duck. Now = the “— arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 

0 book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 
: best. Folder on request. GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canad 
I. A. ELMGREN. Rainy River, Ontario, Canada | ; “4 ; a 2 
— 








HOTELS, 
ATTENTION TO 


“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 
AND THE INK IS 
FRESH” 





“LITTLE THINGS” 


ERHAPS you won't notice—when you reach for pen and ink in your room at 

a Statler Hotel—that the pen-points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, per- 
fectly clean... the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about what you’re writing, 
not what you're writing with... which is exactly what we want you to do. 

You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment if you found scratchy, 
sputtering pen-points... crusty, half-petrified ink...an inkwell that smudged your 
fingertips. You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at other hotels. So 
we ve made sure that there will not be such a discordant note in your stay with us. 

The many “little things” that make you happy—completely comfortable—in our 
hotels, did not just happen. Each new idea was given painstaking study... worked 
out with laboratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly growing 
list of Statler innovations. 

You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with its quick-repair supply 
of buttons, pins and threaded needles ... without the special pants hanger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead...the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad . . . or the convenient desk calendar .. . the 
tourist and visitor’s city map...the ample supply of stationery, both business and 
social...telegraph blanks...all little things, but would your stay be as pleasant 
if we hadn’t thought of them? 

We could go on... and on... mention the little 
sums you save because Statler Hotels have banned 
tipping at public restaurant checkrooms. ..tabooed 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 





unsolicited service from washroom attendants... 
cut off premiums over street store prices on cigar 
and newsstand items. We could—with all due mod- 
esty—tell about service from courteous employees, 
imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go beyond 
routine in satisfying your wants... 

But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler 
Hotels, you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that 
comes from our zealous attention to the “little 
things” which are essential to complete hotel service 
—Statler Service. 


PRESIDENT 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Cleveland Buffalo  Delvoit 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 3.00 2.50 
) on 4 . 
Heston o/. Louis 


ROOMS GEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 


3.50 2.50 


J hw York (Aolel Pennsylvania) 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 


Ok Mtheens 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


FEATURES OF HOTEL 
SERVICE PIONEERED 
BY STATLERS 


e Pin Cushion 

e Free Morning Newspaper 

o Circulating Ice Water 

e Free Radio Reception 

e Bed Head Reading Lamp 

@ Full-Length Mirror 

e Inner-spring Hair Mattress 

@ Certified Guest Room Lighting 
for Eye Comfort 

© No Tipping at Public 
Restaurant Checkrooms 

@ No Tip Chiseling in 
Washrooms 

@ One-day Laundry Service 
without Extra Charge 

© Private Bath with Every Room 

@ Street Store Prices for Cigar 
and Newsstand Items 

e Statler Service Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Room Posted in the 
Room 


o A Guarantee of Guest 
Satisfaction 
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LIKE PEOPLE, CAN BE JUDGED BY 





We drop a line 


TO FISHERMEN 


If you want the thrill of taking really 
big game fish, come to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall in Atlantic City. Off- 
shore you'll find the giant tuna, albi- 
core, marlin and broadbills, bluefish 
and bonito. In the surf, the gamey 
kingfish, channel bass and striper. 
In the bays, weakfish, croakers, and 
a dozen other varieties. Don’t worry 
about equipment; local groups will 
supply all your needs. While you're 
out on the deep pulling ’em in, the 
family will find plenty of sand and 
sport to conform to their ideas of a 
perfect holiday. So when you set 
your heart on a fishing-trip vacation 
and the family holds out for the sea- 
shore, come to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall where both are at their best. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 








— | ae 



































AN 
ARISTOCRATIC HOME 


on 
pr ol a 
T 


HE 
HOTEL DELMONICO 


SincLe Rooms From $4.00 a Day 
Dovuste Rooms FroM $6.00 a Day 
Suites FroM $8.00 a Day 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms with 
Pantries and Refrigeration 


Available 


. 
Roor RESTAURANT and BAR 
32nd FLOOR 
overlooking all New York 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Direction 





























ae 
~ 
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Saddle Horses, Bathing, Hiking. Four lakes 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, 





hit until October 1 rtridge 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths rs open fires 


j 
For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of Outdoor Life 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forests—Good All Summer Fishing 


—_ for Trout, Salmon and Bass 
Shooting in October, 


Nicilidadian Vermont 





Guides 





THIS YEAR... HUNT IN | 


ALASKA 


- Alaska Line is the only steamship 
Bemtavens serving all of Alaska. Sail- 
‘ings from Seattle two and three times 
weekly afford the most convenient and 

frequent service to all of Alaska’s famed 
hunting grounds. Write The Alaska 
Line for where-to-go and how’s-the- 
hunting intormation. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
Room 489 . Pier 2 - Seattle, Wash. 


ee ALASKA e e 


The Most Thrilling Hunt! 


If you've never hunted in the Far North, you 
have missed a Sportsman's greatest thrill. 
Bag a big Kodiak Brown Bear this Fall 
also Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots positively guar- 
anteed. 9th year of Alaska’s pioneer hunting 
organization. 












Special Low Rates — Kenai Peninsula 


This Fall we have special ten and twenty day trips 
with horses and plane at prices you can attord 
ord ig to othe © bis rame sections.) We furnish 


including experienced white guides. Send 


r details, low rates. Write or cable—address AGTA. 
° “ALASKA GUIDES, INC. e 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 





FIELD & STREAM 
every month 
carries more of this type of advertising 
than any other sporting magazine— 
WHY? 





534 Acres N. W. Wisconsin 


Wonderful 


Virgin timber. 


214 miles shore line on lake. 
fishing and hunting. 
For Sale—Reasonable. 

Address John Sebastian 
North Woods Beach, Route 2, Hayward, Wisc. 











OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 





10 r Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 

Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no m n 1 acre with stone cabin, 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write rhe Free iis 
f complete descriptions Herman Hubbard, 51 
Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 





BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 


ke, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing 
iting, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 
mm fare. Modern conveniences, 

at “0 per day—Special accord- 
ize of party and length of stay 


Jim Pond, Me. 





G. C. Green, Prop. 


| 


| 





For Sale: Good Small Farm 


thirty-five miles north of Brattleboro, Vermont 
on West River 

Railroad train stops at door. Good auto road. 

Situated at forks of Winhall and West Rivers, two 

of Vermont's finest trout streams. Wonderful deer 

hunting, some bear, rabbit, fox, ruffed grouse and 

other game. 

Perfect for summer home, private or club camp, 
mink or fox ranch. Eight-room house, two barn 
Plenty of wood, never failing water supply. 

For particulars, address: 
FRED C. BROWN 
Sweet Heart Tea House Shelburne Falls, Mass. 














SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


ARSHALL’S CAMPS 
CANAAN - VERMONT 


Splendid trout, salmon and bass fishing. Excellent 


bathing, hiking, golf, riding—recreation for the whole 
family. Moderate rates, 













Sqt=* 


Clement's 


OAKLAND, MAINE 


Modern Individual Cabins of | to 3 Rooms 
Central social hall and dining-room 
Good Fishing. Experienced Guides. Full Equipment. 
Golf nearby. Sandy bathing beach. Tennis 
New Booklet Ed. Clement 








Spend September at 


BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


on sandy shore of Great Pond 
Family cabins, modernly equipped. 
Wonderful BASS & TROUT fishing. 
Tennis Court. Recreation Hall, Golf nearby. Rate $22 
to $25 per week 


Bert. Mosher, Mer. Oakland, Maine 








Summer Vacationist 
HENDERSON CAMPS 


On the shore of Big Wood lake, one-fourth 
mile off main highway. Direct route Portland 
to Quebec. Motorboating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, golfing. All cabins with 
private bath. Main dining room. Write for 
booklet. Jackman, Maine. 








FISH and REST 


at one of Maine’s leading vacation resorts, 

entre of Moosehead Lake Region; up-to- 
date camps ; good food and bed. Established 
1919. Open May Ist to Oct. 15th. 


Maynard's Camps, Rockwood, Maine 
Moderate Rates. Booklet Tel. 26 Rockwood 








IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
In the wild and renote primitive area of Central Idaho 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon, Thi 
country will meet all your expectations No better plac e 
in the Northwest to get them. Seas son opens Oct, 
Years of experience, references furnished, Write for 
reservation and prices 
H. WOOLLEY 


Ww. 
Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 








LIBBY'S CAMPS 


truly a 
Sportsman’s Paradise 


Booklet 


OXBOW MAINE 








——— 








RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 





“AT HOME” 





(SP) Even a casual visit to the 
Hts Savoy - Plaza brings you 
face to face with your ideal of 
living in New York. Gourmets 
praise the cuisine .. the service. 
From its windows a living mural 
of sheer beauty . . Central Park. 
A design for living in New York. 
Suites of various sizes exquisitely 
conceived as in a private resi- 
dence. Most reasonable rentals 
for monthly or longer stays. 
Single Rooms from $5. Double 
Rooms from $7. Suites from $10. 


Henry A. Rost, Managir Directcr 


George Suter, Resident Manager 


AVOY=PLA/ 


F TH AVEN U E 
ef to 59th STREETS 
NEW YOR K e+e F 








24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- ‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 2 awarded in each of the 11 remaining Classes, 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising croptcrus dolomien) Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis. 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 \ ; 93 ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac. 


° s North Caro- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. Fish must be taken in or north of cording to similarity of dates and con 
& y lina, Ter inessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, & y ditions, 
e lz 


and C alifornia. To assist the judges — 











whether the fish is a small-mouth 


leterminings 
* : - or a large-mouth black bass t off the head, ; ; 
9 First Prizes $75.00 each iin i = es od -de ie r= Ae ll cal a a 11 First Prizes $50.00 each 
small-mouth black bass, get affidavit to tk : 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each pr mee a ‘on it in ¢ tos gether with he senner 11 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 


9 Third Prizes 35.00 each tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 11 Third Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each | ,arce.mouTH BLACK Bass (ui. | 1! Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each cropterus salmoides) NortHERN Division 11 Fifth Prizes 5.00 each 


s s R Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, in 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each ne an Sone Eee 


or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 


ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
Nevada and Californi he 0 ( 0 7 
vada and Calif ornia. Id tentifics ation affidavit not GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


required for large-mouth bass in any division. 




















BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) WALL-EYEDPIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
Must be taken before October 1st, 1934. Above three species must be taken before De. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi-_ cember Ist, 1934. 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo crio.x) cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE D1- LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, VISION Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, o 


~ mag West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States, 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New or 
: Reuteo. Mvleced ime (lilies TUNA (Thiunnus thynnis) 
_Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, east  * : ame maemo Must be token telore Maventier tnt. 1034 au 
of the 95th meridian, the Atlantic Coast of the U. S. or Canada. 


i i. SAILFISH (4// species) 
STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi Must be taken — 1 imuary Ist, 1935, o1 


(Salmo trideus) WeESTERN Division cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DIVISION the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 

Must he taken before January Ist, 1935, west Must me tape, before 5 ust, 1935, in STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
of the 95th meridian. irginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 

Above three classifications of trout species must gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. CHANNEL BASS ( Sciae nops oce Hatus) | 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificiz il fly (Due to the difficulty in disting ——s chaar 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an bass from black drum, a clear photograph sh f 

: side view of fish must accompany the affidavit 


arsfciel fy-rod fight lure; but a spooe oF ZARGEMOUTH SLACK BASS (Mi- BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


spinner alone, or combined with fly, or fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker = ¢ropterus salmoides) Ftortwa Division . a . e 
i es) , ‘ WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
aken before January Ist, 1935, in the Above four species must be taken before Decem- 


on le ader in connection wi th artificial fly or arti- 
ber Ist, 1934. 


t 





ficial “‘fly-red lig cht lure’? not construed as being Must be 
ordinary fly fishing anl is therefore not allowable. state of Flo 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with be included in the affidavit, together with must be in within three weeks from the 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure the make and type of tackle and lure used. date the fish was caught, unless prevented 





for certain classes of fish. Unless both length and girth are specified, by unusual circumstances, when the judges 
The Contest is open to everybody— _ the entry will be disqualified. will consider such delayed affidavits. 

subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women ee wee tn Hn 9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
and children. Contest opens on April 2nd, Pn A Ie cl line of the fish must be sent with the 
1934. The closing dates are specified under See ae affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
the various Classes and Divisions. bell “ placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open ENGTH=FROM TIP OF LOWER Jaw To TWF OF TAK —e line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
season, in the United States or Canada. Fish must be weighed on conned scales the fish are held erect. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or oad measured with a tape measure, the 10. In event of two or mure fish weigh- 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. length taken from end of lower jaw with ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the identical in character with those offered 
an exact copy, must be used when enter- greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) will be given to each of those so tying. 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 11. Winner of any prize must send ina 


son catching the fish, and by two witnesses of Prize Fishing Contest, Fietp & StrEAM, statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
who examined the fish and verified its 578 Madison Ave.. New York. Affidavits WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 














weight and mea- plete story is de- 
surements. The sirable as most of 
affidavit is to be WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING these accounts are 
sworn to by the JUDGES published each 
contestant before Ropert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York oom N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. month under the 
a Notary Public Connetr, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and vling writer. Kennetu F. Lockwoop, editor, author and hez ading of, * ‘Tales 
and his seal must ngler. Van Campen Heriner, Field Re resentative, American Museum of Natural History, author of Record Fish.” 
be affixed. In case and angler. Cuaries O HAyrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. H. L. The best. stories 
ve affixed. In case BeTTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. Wittiam E. Hasket, Jx., Assistant to the President, e its ’ 
any contestant The New York Herald-Tribune. accompanied by a 
catches a_ fish . good photograph 
when accom- : a acl ae ae ch tad AFFIDAVIT showing the prize 
che : EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST fish. ¢ } nes 
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Our Mutual Friend 


An enormous square-tatled trout, an old man and a fine example of sportsmanship 


By CLARKE VENABLE 


lilustrated by HERMAN TB. ROUNTREE 


HE place of honor in the trophy room of the old Clear- 
water Rod and Gun Club was held for many years by 
a magnificent trout imposed in high relief against a 
birch-bark shield. The shield bore this legend and 
shameless confession : 
Brook TROUT 
Weight: 6 Ibs. 9 oz. Lure: Worm 
Caught by: O. L. Maddox 

Many were the times that my Uncle Ebner and I looked 
upon that trophy, exchanged knowing glances, and held our 
silence when guest-fishermen expressed surprise that the 
world had produced at least one angler who would publicly 
share honors with a worm. We knew that it was not good 
form to challenge the truth of gold-lettered 
legends appearing on trophy shields 
—especially those of Mr. Maddox. . 

But now that Mr. Maddox has 
been called to fish better 
streams, the true story 
can be told. The begin- 
ning lies in an old argu- 
ment between my Uncle 
Ebner and Mr. Maddox, 
based upon the question 
of whether or not the 
club’s rules should pro- 
hibit the use of live bait 
on club waters. 

Mr. Oliver L. Maddox 
was known to all club 
members as O. L. M. 
Those initials stood for 
Oldest Living Member. 
which is something vast- 
ly more significant than 
a name. 

O. L. M. contended 
that a trout knew what 
he liked by way of food os 
and that when heavy 
rains brought worms in- 
to the stream Mr. Trout 
wolfed worms and lost no prestige by it. It would be idiotic, 
therefore, to exalt the pursuer above the pursued and pro- 
hibit him from going after his quarry with the lure called 
for by the conditions. 

My Uncle Ebner. being a purist. of course had a number 
of strong arguments for the contrary proposition; but when 
the question was finally put to a vote by the club, Mr. Mad- 
dox always won his point—and for the following reasons: 






First. he was the oldest living member. That in itself is an 
impregnable position. Second. he was so near-sighted that it 
is doubtful whether he could clearly see any object beyond 
the tip of his rod. This precluded the artistic use of the fly. 
Even Uncle Ebner, though loving the argument, had no real 
wish to increase the disadvantages of a physically handi- 
capped old man. Third, and by all odds the greatest reason, 
Mr. Maddox was the only truly rich member of the club and 
he could be relied upon to make up the club deficits, which 
were as regular as the seasons. 

Therefore the younger members, looking with wisdom to- 
ward the close of the season and the inevitable deficit, al- 
ways voted with him. He was growing old, a fact which 
brought chills and panic to the poor of 
purse when they thought of it. Some open- 
ing day would find him absent. 
Who then would pay the deficit? 

To add to this panic, each open- 


ing day 
.% : brought 
; . from O. L. M. 
it the solemn 
es. declaration that this 
\ Vag tt \. would mark his last year 
Ren S* on the Clearwater. Also 
cal it brought from him the 


vow that before the sea- 
son closed he would 
iy RO “catch that blasted he- 
hs trout that dug the hole 
under Two Mile Bridge” 
and thus round out his 
gre career as a fisherman, 
“s full of years and heavy 
with honors. 


UT year after year 
Fe His haste was he failed his boast 
great to share | —and he was no quitter. 

his news with Year after year he came 
friends back, a little slower of 

gait. a trifle harder of 

hearing, equally determined, and noticeably less able to see 
what took place beyond the tip of his rod. But he could 
see how to write a check for the club’s deficit, and clearer 
vision than this should not be required of any member. Fur- 
thermore, he could still see how to hitch gentle old Molly 
to the cart and slowly proceed in state to Two Mile Bridge, 
there to angle for the wily old fish known to him as “that 
blasted he-trout that dug the hole under Two Mile Bridge.” 
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Field & Stream 


This trout was the one lure certain to keep O. L. M. com- 
ing back to the Clearwater. So long as both the trout and 
QO. L. M. lived, all would be well with the Clearwater Club. 
Thus, for reasons most excellent and true, the other members 
had dubbed that trout “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Uncle Ebner stoutly averred that once he had heard 
O. L. M. in prayer and that the full text had been: “Lord, 
thy blessings and benefactions are many and my worthi- 
ness slight, but deliver unto me that blasted he-trout that 
dug the hole under Two Mile Bridge and Thou canst par- 
cel out the rest of the fish of this world according to Thine 
own will. 

I was made a junior member of the Clearwater on the eve- 
ning before that prayer was to be answered to the letter. 
(nd, if the prayer actually had been made, subsequent events 
would seem to indicate that I was cast in the role of an agent 
of the Lord in the matter 

O. L. M. had objected to my election on the ground that 
I was much too young, but Uncle Ebner won the day by re- 
torting: **Mr. Maddox, several of us are in our second child- 
hood, and it seems to me that no penalties ought to be im- 
posed upon one who is now enjoying his first.” 

Very well, turn the club into a nursery if you like,” 
O. L. M. replied. ‘This will be my last year in any case. Be- 
fore the season ends I'll catch that blasted he-trout that dug 
the hole under Two Mile Bridge, and make the stream safe 
for children.” 

Then he stamped off to the dining room a full fifteen min- 
utes ahead of the dinner hour. 

After the meal was over, I, conscious of my youth, drifted 
to that corner of the trophy room where Uncle Ebner was 
holding forth. I now relate the conversation, it being per- 
tinent to coming events 

“A trout stream,” I heard Uncle Ebner say to another 
member, his ruddy face wreathed in pipe smoke, “‘is like life 
in that—” 

“Eh? What's that you say, Ebner?” O. L. M. demanded 
as he-cupped one hand to an ear. Doubtless he suspected 
Uncle Ebner of instituting another campaign against the use 
of bait, and he was prepared to fight it. 

“I was saying,” Uncle Ebner lifted his voice almost to a 
shout, “that a trout stream is like life in that it is so full of 
hope and glorious expectation. One casts his tly upon the 
water—”’ 

“Or worm, depending upon the conditions,” O. L. M. put 
in testily. “The big ones don’t go after your dinky flies—at 
least not often. For example, take that blasted he-trout that 
dug the hole under Two Mile Bridge. There’s not a man in 
this club who can take him on a fly!” 


I SAW Uncle Ebner stiffen. His eyes grew cold. But only 
for a second. Then the genial warmth of his old self re- 
turned. “Oh, come now!” he protested. “You might be wrong 
about that.’ 

“Wrong my foot! Then why don’t you take him on 
one of your dinky flies and prove the excellence of your 
method ?”’ 

I thought Uncle Ebner appeared slightly wounded as he 
arose, but he answered mildly: “As I said a moment ago, 
a trout stream is like life in that it is so full of hope and 
glorious expectation. And I will add that neither the excel- 
lence of man nor of his methods is measured by what he 
takes from either of those streams. On the contrary, it is 
measured by what he puts into it. Good night, Mr. Maddox 
—and tight lines tomorrow. You will find, however, that the 
water is in perfect condition for the fly.” 

Though the water was perfect, the day dawned chill and 
overcast, and a slight drizzle was falling. O. L. M. stormed 
around, declaring himself an old fool for dragging his weary 
bones to the Clearwater for the opening. Furthermore, he 
announced that he would consider any man deranged who 
went fishing on such a day. It was, he pointed out, a prime 
day for bridge. 

Unmoved, we proceeded with the drawing. On opening 
and closing days, when the stream would be heavily fished, 
it was the custom to sectionize the river and draw lots for 
territory, thus preventing unwelcome meetings and conflicts. 
It must not be thought, however, that O. L. M. ever drew 
lots. He fished where he pleased, when he pleased, and how 
he pleased. But since everyone knew that it pleased him to 
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fish from Two Mile Bridge up ~*> 
to the mouth of Deer Lick 
Creek, that short section of the = 
river had never been included in the “4. 
drawings. 

Secure in his sovereign rights, he 
took no part in the drawing, but he 
followed Uncle Ebner and me to the 
screened-in porch as we made ready to 
shove off. 

“What section did you draw, Eb- 
ner?” he asked. “3 































“TXROM Deep Bend up to Two “ 

Mile Bridge. Not the best, nor the 3 
worst. We should get our share by the 
time we reach the bridge.” 

“Huh! You'll deserve it! But let me i 
warn you to keep that lad away from , 
the bridge. Until I catch that \ 
blasted he-trout that dug the hole 
there, that section isn’t safe for 
children,” and with that he went 
chuckling back into the 
house. 

I must record that half 
the distance al- 
lotted to us was 





Quickly he stripped the worms from 
the hook and set it firmly in the 
nose of Our Mutual Friend 
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covered 
/ before a 

/ single 
trout came 

to my fly, 
though with 
some magic 
Uncle Ebner 

/ was lifting 
them from 

spots where I 

had cast in 

vain. Finally I 
complained 
aloud of my 
luck and ad- 
mitted my 
envy. 

a et 
Tut!” = said 
Uncle Ebner. 
“It’s just as it 
should be. You are 
young and at the 
beginning of your 
pilgrimage, while 
I—if I may mix the metaphors 

as well as my philosophy—am 
near the end of my harvest and 
must make hay even on days when 
the sun isn’t shining. Consider the 
fate of poor old Maddox. He’s 
through, though I doubt if he real- 
izes it.” 
“Why do you say that?” I asked. 


* ELL, when a man would rather stay in- 
doors and play bridge than brave the 
weather to try his luck, he has lost the real 
passion of a fisherman. I shall miss the picture 
om this morning.” 
“What picture?” 

“Of O. L. M. standing on Two Mile Bridge, dangling 
worms in front of the nose of Our Mutual Friend. Too bad! 
He will never have a better chance than today. Unless I miss 
my guess, the rain will increase before long, putting trout on 
the move in search of worms. At such times a worm with a 
hook in the inside can do deadly work. But O. L. M. will 
miss it, and I’m sorry. I’d like to see him catch that trout.” 

“Wouldn't you rather see that trout in your own net?” 
I asked. 

“W-e-l-l,” Uncle Ebner hedged, “I have always felt that 
that particular fish belongs to O. L. M.—as accrued interest 
on the paid deficits.” 

Soon the rain began falling more steadily, and the little 


Our Mutual Friend 


tributaries were filled with milky water. And the trout 
began to move! By the time we reached Two Mile 
Bridge we had all that honest fishermen should want. 

“Too bad for Mr. Maddox,” Uncle Ebner said as he short- 
ened line to quit the stream. “‘He would have a great chance 
with a worm— Look!” He pointed to a widening circle near 
one of the log piers supporting the sagging stringers of the 
rickety old bridge. “‘See that? Big fellow, too. Our Mutual 
Friend, like as not.” 

“In that case I might take him in to Mr. Maddox,” I spoke 
in idle jest, though I lengthened my line in a few false casts. 
“There’s no rule against offering that trout a wet Cahill, is 
there?” 

Uncle Ebner did not have a chance to answer. 

My fly struck the water close to the log pier. Instantly 
something happened which made me think that the bridge 
had fallen on my Cahill. I struck, and for a split second 1 
thought my fly had come afoul of the pier. Then that solid, 
momentarily inert thing went into action, and I knew at 
once that I was at war with Our Mutual Friend—or his 
grandfather! 

In my time I have had chills and fever. I have experienced 
the sort of fright that bristles one’s hair at the back of the 
neck. I have known the impotency of admitted weakness in 
the face of tremendously uneven odds. All these sensations 
were now rolled into one and served up to me. 

Real thrills are in the fullness of their strength at the 
moment of experience; later they totter around like en- 
feebled old men supported by creaking crutches made of 
words. I do not envy that phlegmatic man who can witness 
a gallant struggle and later relate it round by round and blow 
by blow. Some things in this world transcend words—such 
things as aspen thickets in September or a six-pound trout 
on a five-ounce rod. 

Let me be honest about it—at last. My mind went blank. 
Skill deserted me. Everything was in favor of the fish, save 
fickle luck. On that morning she elected to stand on my side, 
constant and faithful unto the end. 


T some moment during the battle I heard Uncle Ebner’s 
voice, coming from afar off and seemingly unassociated 
with my one interest in life. “If that is Our Mutual Friend, 
you'll find him scarred by battle. The identifying mark is a 
long scar just back of the dorsal fin.” 

Such words, creating a sharp mental transition, simply do 
not make sense when one is trying to bring a six-pound trout 
within net stroke. Thinking only of one thing, I fought on, 
slowly working the trout toward shallow water. Uncle Ebner 
offered no advice. I think he was on the side of the fish. 

I salute Luck! She was on my side. The time came when 
the weary trout heeled over in shallow water. I made a swift 
net stroke, lifted him high, and with trembling knees stum- 
bled to the bank. As I reached it the skies suddenly re- 
leased their heavy weight and rain fell in torrents. Hur- 
riedly Uncle Ebner and I sought the poor shelter offered by 
the bridge flooring, there to rejoice and celebrate victory. 

“Tt is Our Mutual Friend,” Uncle Ebner said as he ex- 
amined the trout. “No doubt of it. See this old scar running 
from the dorsal fin almost to the tail? His first narrow 
squeak. A pike, perhaps, when this fellow was a fingerling.” 

Suddenly it came to me that this remark was related to 
the words he had spoken during the absorbing fight. He had 
identified a fish before seeing him! 

‘How did you know this trout had a scar on him?” T de- 
manded. 

“Oh—I examined him two summers ago, before putting 
him back.” 

“What? You caught this fish two summers ago and—and 
put him back?” 

“Yes. Even then Mr. Maddox was getting old, with only 
a few things left to motivate him and make life seem worth 
while.” 

In amazement and wonder I stared at Uncle Ebner. “But 
—but—” I fumbled for words, “but only last night Mr. 
Maddox taunted you about the use of flies on big ones. He 
challenged you to prove your theory.” 

“Um-m. So he did. And if my memory serves me, I re- 
plied that the measure of excellence of him who fishes a 
trout stream is not fixed by what he takes from it but by 
what he puts into it.” (Continued on page 50) 
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Kilgore Comes Lhrough 


Dud Dean, guide extraordinary, comes to the rescue of a fly-fisherman 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


UD DEAN has always tried to 

impress upon me the idea that 

Nancy. his wife, entertains a 

rather poor opinion of one Mac- 
dougall. But Nancy nodded pleasantly 
enough, even permitted an inane remark 
about the flawless weather, when I sat 
down in one of her comfortable rockers 
one evening last summer. 

“I see by the Valley Blabber that 
you've been to furrin parts,” said Dud. 

“Like enough, that isn’t what he came 
up here to talk about,”’ said 
Nancy. 

“No?” drawled Dud. “Well. 
then, I'd say that I’m in favor 
an’ open to suggestions.” 

“Professor Gilbert showed 
me that trout,’ I said rather 
abruptly. 

“Then the paper had it 
right, fer once. You've been 
down to New York, eh?” 

“And I saw that trout,” I 
reiterated 

Dud chuckled 

“Land sakes!” broke in 
Nancy. “What a lot of fuss 
you men are making about 
some trout! What are you 
getting at, Mr. Macdougall?” 

“Why,” began Dud, turn- 
ing to his wife, “you must re- 
member Prof Gilbert, the 
young feller ‘that come up 
here, first time, back twenty 
years or more ago. Let’s see, 
you must have been about—” 

“Never mind how old I 
was, Dudley. And of course I 
remember Professor Gilbert.” 

“Aya. Nancy thought may- 
be I'd learn somethin’ in 
those days. She used to write it all down 
in her diary. ‘Dudley guidin’ Professor 
So-an’-so, B.A., M.A., Ph.D.,’ an’ so on 
without end, amen.’ 

Nancy ignored that. “It must be ten 
years since he came up this way,” she 
said. 

“But he’s coming again next summer,” 
I volunteered. 

Dud laid aside the jack-knife with 
which he was carving the arm of the 
chair in which he sat. “I want to know!” 
he exclaimed. “Well, by crotch! Ain't 
that a sight? Id certainly like to see 
him.” 

Then he picked up his knife, only to 
lay it aside again. “That trout ye spoke 
of sure does stand out in my mind, like 
mighty few fish I’ve seen. It was—” 

“Now be careful,” said Nancy. 

“Aya. What I was goin’ to say was 
that it was smaller than some I've seen, 
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but it looked bigger, which is jest about 
what old Doc Brownin’ told young Don 
Beane the time his first baby came a- 
squintin’ an’ a-yowlin’ into this world. 
Yep, it was circumstances, I reckon, that 
made me ‘member that trout like I’ve 
done.” 

“What circumstances?” asked Nancy. 

“The Professor didn’t mention the cir- 
cumstances,” I added. 

“Oh, well, it’s quite a long yarn, an’ 
the dew has begun to fall a-ready.” 





“Thar’s some chaps you can’t lend money to” 


“Dudley Dean, there isn’t a speck of 
dew!” 

“Well, anyway, shouldn't wonder if 
thar was some black flies.” 

“There isn't a fly,” declared Nancy. 

“By jinks, Mak, I think that Nancy 
was kinder sweet on that school teach- 
ag 

When Nancy rose to that cast, Dud 
pretended penitence and began the yarn 
about a trout that won a young college 
professor a snack of that thing some- 
times called historical immortality. 

“It was this way,” began Dud. “I had 
hired out to guide a feller by the name 
of Belemy Edwards. He boasted that he 
was a direct descendant of a big preacher 
by the name of Jonathan Edwards. He 
may have been; but if the descent was 
direct. it had been steep an’ danged rapid. 
Buzzards, I call his type. Never did a 
stroke of work in his life. Jest set round 


an’ picked the bones of stranded jack- 
asses.” 

“Dudley!” objected Nancy. 

“Hold on—that’s a good Bible word. 
It’s in the Book, ain’t it? Take that fel- 
ler named Balaam, an’ the one that 
could talk—” 

“That wasn’t your story, Dudley.” 

“Huh? No, so it warn’t. I ain’t never 
told one as tall as that. Well, this feller 
—Edwards, I mean—was a gol-darned 
nuisance. He’d stand round the camp an’ 
brag till the moon set, if any- 
body would listen. He liked 
to refer to hisself asa scientif- 
ic angler. Thar ain’t no such 
thing. When a feller gits that 
way, he’s too prosaic to fish. 
That word ‘prosaic’ was one 
of Prof Gilbert’s. It jest come 
back to me. It means sort of 
dusty, Nancy.” 

Nancy sniffed. 


sy“ DWARDS claimed that 
he always got his fish. 
Well, he did. And that’s part- 
ly why I told him one prime 
nice night, as he stepped out 
of my canoe, that he warn’t 
never goin’ to step in it agin. 
I considered him too mean 
fer a Injun to guide. Maybe 
in jedgin’ him I was mixed up 
in my ethics—that’s another 
of Gilbert’s words. He knew 
more than a million words, I 
guess. Sometimes I was more 
than a week findin’ out what 
they meant—what he meant. 
Anyhow, that’s off trail. What 
I’m comin’ at is that I 
couldn’t stomach this Ed- 
wards. He had what I’d call night-crawler 
ethics. Now mind ye, night-crawlers is 
all right fer them that ain’t got no re- 
spect fer a trout, but I jest don’t like 
such goin’s on in my canoe. Of course, 
the main trouble was that Edwards an’ 
me had too much combustible. We was 
always explodin’ in each other's faces. 

“Now, let’s see—give me another 
match, Mak. Well, this young Professor 
Gilbert was stayin’ at the same camps on 
the big pond. Some of the guides had 
him figgered out fer a cheap sport. But I 
didn’t size him up that way. To me he 
looked like a young feller that has worn 
hisself to a frazzle gettin’ where he 
wanted to go. 

“I ‘member once Nancy an’ me was 
plannin’ on a trip down to Boston. ‘Git 
yerselves a big expensive suit-case,’ says 
old Doc Brownin’, ‘an’ ye kin break the 
Ten Commandments. But jest as sure as 
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ye tote that old moth-eaten carpetbag 
of yern, every darn idjit in Boston—an’ 
the place is full of ‘em—will go out of 
his way to make life miserable fer ye. 
But git a big, important-lookin’ bag, an’ 
they ll snap their vertebraes out of joint 
to wait on ye.’ 

“Now, by crotch, thar’s somethin’ in 
that. Ye let any nincapoop land in one 
of our sportin’ camps with ten split bam- 
boos an’ a trunkload of rubber boots an’ 
tin baits such as no fish would look at 
blindfolded, an’ the bunch thinks he’s a 
Russian duke. If he hires a guide, he’s a 
grand duke. An’ if he hires two guides, 
he’s the rear admiral of the universe— 
an’ a cussed fool, if ye ask me. 


“7 SEE right off what ailed this profes- 

sor. He'd worn one blue serge suit 
so long that he didn’t dare to sit down 
in a chair fer fear of slidin’ onto the 
floor. He was poor—that’s all. Well, that 
night after supper some of us was down 
to the wharf, sort of braggin’ an’ smok- 
in’. All of a sudden we heard this here 
Belemy Edwards an’ the young profes- 
sor talkin’ loud—that is, Belemy was 
talkin’ loud. We made out that they was 
havin’ a real heated argument. It ’peered 
that it was "bout bait fishin’ fer fish an’ 
fly-fishin’ fer trout. We kinder pricked 
up our ears. 

“Oh, well, sir,’ said the young feller, 
‘Tl not deny but that this method 
you've just been outlinin’ does take 
trout; but, sir, fly-fishin’ is a gentleman's 
sport. It is, sir, an art.’ 

“Crotch, that done me good—more 
than sulphur an’ molasses. But it made 
Edwards plumb mad. He didn’t know 
any better than to rake in his family— 
to prove he was a gentleman, I s’pose. 
Said that he was a great-grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards. 

“Maybe this young professor was 
some raw in places by that time, because 
he said, ‘Maybe that explains a whole 
lot, sir. Jonathan 
went after ‘em by 
the wholesale too.’ 
| \ “What do ye 





\ mean?’ says Bel- 
emy Edwards, with 





“It was some fight—don’t 
try to laugh that off” 


Kilgore Comes Through 


“4 twilight as full of black flies 
as a porcupine is full of quills” 





the hackles a-risin’ up an’ down his neck. 

“ “Why, ye see, I never did approve of 
the bait Jonathan used, either,’ says the 
Professor. 

“Well, I’m an outlander if that didn’t 
seem a bit thick to us fellers, until we 
got it all figgered out. But this Belemy 
must've been up on his history, because 
he shouts out, so that Nancy heard him 
down here in Bingham—” 

“Why!” gasped Nancy: 


UD continued: “Says Belemy, ‘T'll 
bet you one hundred even that I'll 
land a trout that weighs one pound more 
than any trout you land, the conditions 
bein’ that you use flies—any fly ever 
heard or dreamed of—and I use bait 
only.’ 
““One hundred what?’ says the Pro- 
fessor. 
““One hundred dollars, of course,’ 
says Belemy, lookin’ just about as smart 
as a pie-eyed crane in a glass case. 








“Fer a minute the Professor never 
said a sound. 

““T guess that'll hold that tin-horn 
sport,’ says the feller that had hired out 
to guide Belemy Edwards when I quit 
him. 

“Right then was when I reached down 
in my breeches, where I had put what 
Edwards had paid me. But at the same 
time it came to me that it warn’t no use 
to offer this teacher a loan. Thar’s some 
chaps ye can’t lend money to—leastways 
thar was in them days. Which puts me 
in mind of Lew Howes, who used to git 
up in prayer meetin’ an’ talk about help- 
in’ the Lord. Good gosh, some folks ain’t 
got no modesty! 

“While I was a-listenin’ an’ thinkin’ 
how Id like to back that young feller he 
spoke up: ‘I'll go you on that,’ he said. 
‘Whom shall we select as the treasurer 
for the time bein’?’ 

“Well, as old Hen Blakesley said the 
time he got drunk an’ walked through 
the whole length of his own cold frame, 
‘That is that.’ 


s EXT mornin’ I see them startin’ 
out, an’ I thought I'd hang round. 
At noon, an’ agin at night, I had a talk 
with the chap that was guidin’ Edwards. 
an’ I found out that Mr. Edwards was 
goin’ at it cold-blooded. He warn’t fish- 
in’. He was havin’ his guide paddle him, 
slow. An’ with a leaded line in his hand 
he was feelin’ out the bottom of the 
pond in the deep water. He was patient 
an’ sure of hisself. I knew then that 
when he found exactly what he was look- 
in’ fer that he’d git his fish. He’d take a 
night-crawler eight or ten inches long, 
or maybe a shiner, an’ string it on his 
hook. Then with plenty of line and lead 
he’d drag back an’ forth over that bar 
beneath deep water, until some big fish 
got so mad he’d grab it an’ swaller it 
up ter his middle. 
“It was scientific fishin’ ’cordin’ to 
his notions. Thar’s no gittin’ round the 
fact that big (Continued on page 52) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Sportsman’s Dollar 


ID it ever occur to you that usually a hunting 
license or a fishing license cannot be bought for 
even money? In many states a resident license 

costs $1.25 or $2.25—instead of a flat figure of $1.00 or 
$2.00. If you are a sportsman away from home, you 
have to ante in that extra 25 cents when you buy your 
non-resident license. 

Those of us who have taken the trouble to investi- 
gate why this is so know that most all of the license 
laws tack on something for the man issuing the license. 
It's just a little racket for some of the license clerks. 
Of course, they get a salary for doing their regular 
work for the state, county or village, as the case may 
be, and there is no reason why they should receive an 
extra fee from every sportsman who walks into their 
office and asks to buy a permit to hunt or fish. 

The sportsman is rare who objects to a license fee, 
for he knows that the money he pays in is used to 
perpetuate the sport he enjoys, but most of the boys 
object to the pésky issuance fee. I have no bone to 
pick with the man accepting the fee. He may be a good 
sportsman. On the other hand, the chances are that 
this money finds its way into the pockets of elective 
officers, authorized to issue licenses, who have no in- 
terest whatever in sport and the outdoors. In some 
instances, this money goes into the general tax fund 
of the county, and no benefit accrues to the sportsman 
as a result. 

I have never purchased a license in any state or 
province where an issuance fee was charged without 
an inward feeling of protest, seldom voiced before the 
clerk, but which surely came out later around the camp 
fire. I think most sportsmen feel the same way about 
it. They pay the extra fee when required, but they 
don’t like it. 

For years we have gone along and made our do- 
nations with the thought that nothing could be done 
about it. According to law, an additional fee is re- 
quired. Therefore, we argue, nothing can be done 
unless the law were changed, and the lawmakers would 
never allow that. However, Conservation Commis- 
sioner William H. Reinhart of Ohio has done some- 
thing. He conceived a plan that did not remove the 
fee, but made the sportsman more than willing to pay 
it. He persuaded the legislature to amend the law. His 
plan is working, and the sportsmen of the Buckeye 
State are applauding. 

It is estimated that approximately $100,000 are paid 
annually by the sportsmen of Ohio in issuance fees. 
Commissioner Reinhart wanted that money used for 
conservation work. Here is the plan he worked out 
and put into effect last September. 

Sportsmen’s organizations are requested to recom- 


mend a dependable person to be appointed as license 
agent. Each agent is bonded to the state, based on the 
approximate number of licenses he will require. Al- 
ready fifty-nine sportsmen’s clubs have established 
agencies. The man designated to issue licenses receives 
the same fee which was formerly paid to the county, 
village or township clerk, with the understanding that 
this money is to be turned over to the sportsmen’s 
organization he represents, to be used for conservation 
purposes only. In counties where there are a number 
of sportsmen’s organizations, arrangements have been 
made to pool and later divide the fees. After they have 
all agreed on a central agent, bonded to the state, other 
distributing or deputy agents may be named by the 
sportsmen's association, and these men are bonded to 
the organization. 

Sales of licenses have jumped since farmers and 
sportsmen now know the issuance fee will put more 
game in the field and more fish in the streams. Club 
secretaries drum up business. Every member of the 
organization is a booster for the cause. More licenses 
sold mean more money for the club to spend in behalf 
of the men who hunt and fish. 


HE money obtained may be spent in many differ- 

ent ways. Game may be purchased and liberated. 
Streams may be restocked. Grain may be purchased 
for winter feeding. Farmers may be paid in a game- 
management program where they hatch and rear game 
birds. One club has reported almost $1,000 from 
license fees so far, with several months yet to go to 
complete the year. 

Several organizations are asking each purchaser of 
a license to specify the kind of game or fish he recom- 
mends for restocking his territory. The information 
gained in this way will help the club officials to work 
to the best advantage of the license holder. One club 
is spending its money on vermin control. Another is 
operating a small pheasant farm. Small stream dams 
are being built. An American Legion Post in central 
Ohio is applying these license fees to the building of 
rearing ponds for bass at its own hatchery. 

With this plan, the percentage of the $100,000 paid 
out in issuance fees annually which can be recovered 
by the sportsmen to improve their shooting and fishing 
depends entirely on how well they take advantage of 
their opportunity. It is a new deal for Ohio sports- 
men. The Commissioner of Conservation has laid the 
plan in their laps. Sportsmen and fish and game officials 
in other states should take notice. 











In pursuit of a twisting, 


- HAT a heavenly day!” Vir- 
ginia said. ‘A touch of fall in 
the air. Yesterday it was not 
there. Today it is, and yet 

nothing has changed.” 

We were strolling along the west side 
of the Rio Grande, my wife and I, kick- 
ing doves out of a tangle of bee-weed 
and what is known locally as dove-weed 
(Croton texensis). On the other side of 
the river, magnificent cottonwood groves 
cast long shadows over water4ogged pas- 
tures dotted with scrawny cattle belong- 
ing to the San Ildefonso Indians. Most 
of the pueblo itself was hidden by the 
trees; but the gentle curves of the old 
church could be made out, and sections 
of flat housetops draped with brilliant 
red chili peppers hung out to cure. 

“It is something you feel, I suppose,” 
Virginia went on 

“No doubt.” I answered. 

“You re so responsive.” 

“I was thinking—thinking that some 
day very soon we shall come out and find 
the doves all gone to their winter range 
in Mexico.” 

A flock of doves, disturbed by our 
talk, took wing, flying low and dodging 
as they do when they are wild. Although 
they got up fully thirty-five yards away. 
my wife managed to knock one down. | 
went after it 

“Ginger.” I said, “that was certainly 
a pretty shot.” 
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“Rubbish!” she snapped back. “I 
didn’t even see that dove. I was shooting 
at another.” 

That is the kind of person Virginia is. 

We worked slowly through the thick- 
est patch of bee-weed, which reached to 
our shoulders. The doves were getting 
up on all sides. They were a trifle wild, 
but due to their numbers we had plenty 
of fairly good shots. We could not, 
however, take doubles because we had 
to mark down each bird at once and 
a an eye right on the spot, or it was 
lost. It is surprising how easily a dove 
can be lost even in open sandy stretches. 

Although there was a touch of fall in 
the air, the sun was still hot, and by the 
time we had forced our way through the 
high weeds we were ready to sit down on 
the running-board of our car and mop 
our faces and drink ice-water from the 
well-worn vacuum jug. 

While we were sitting there, resting 
and cooling off. Cy came in. He had been 
hunting on the far side of the field. Cy 
certainly puts his whole heart into it 
when he goes afield. He leaned his gun 
against the radiator and threw himself 
down in the shade of the car. His face 
was scarlet. 

“I'm wringing wet.” he panted. “You 
can put your thumbs in my pores.” He 
reached for the jug. and after he had 
drunk enough to founder a horse he 
mopped his face and went on: “I haven't 
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dodging, hard-flying game bird 


had a shot under fifty yards. Have you 
ever heard that before?” 

I looked down the nicely graded road. 
No wonder the doves were wild, with a 
road like that cutting right through their 
feeding grounds. And although the bag 
limit has been cut almost in two, | 
haven't noticed any increase in birds 
lately. 

“Never mind,’ Cy went on. “I’m not 
framing up an alibi.” His blue eyes 
twinkled, and he reached up and banged 
me on the knee. “I’m going to wipe your 
eye today, old man, if I don’t melt and 
fall apart.” 

“You aren't likely to do either,” I said. 
Y has the competitive instinct. I 
have not. He knows it and likes to 

prod me. If, by any chance, both of us 
should some day land in the Happy 
Hunting Ground, I know quite well he 
will want to bet that his cloud can float 
faster than mine. And if there is any way 
ot wrecking his cloud, I'll do it. 

Virginia, for reasons of her own, did 
not want us to take our sport too seri- 


ously. “What a lovely time of day,”’ she 
said. “Look at the light on old Black 
Mesa.” 


It was lovely. that light. and it brought 
out unsuspected forms which cast weird 
shadows over the mesa’s somber sides. 
The Black Mesa is impressive at all times 
of the day, but more so in late afternoon 
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Dove of Peace 





From near-by adobe houses, natives came on the run, shouting that they would do our retrieving 


before the sun drops behind the Jemez 
Mountains. No wonder it bulks so large 
in the legends of the San Ildefonso In- 
dians living close to its shadow. 

Whistling wings made us take our eyes 
from the mesa and cock back our heads. 
Cy got to his feet and fixed me with his 
best lion-tamer’s stare. 


" OW about it?” he asked. “Are you 
going to admit I’ve got one of 
them there hard-shootin’ guns?” 

“Do you know how to use it?” I coun- 
tered. “But let it go. It doesn’t matter. 
I’m going to shoot a few more doves.” 

“You mean a few less,’ Cy shot back. 

“All right; a few more or less.” 

Virginia looked at me admiringly and 
showed plainly that she approved of my 
dignity. I was outwardly calm, serene, 
indifferent; but inwardly I was deter- 
mined to beat that self-confident blue- 
eyed buzzard. 

The doves were now on their evening 
flight to and from the river. They took 
no regular line of flight, but left or came 
in from all angles and heights. Virginia 
made a long crossing shot but overled 
her bird. and when she started over to 
pick it up it fluttered off—head-shot. 
Gradually, as the bird got its wings un- 
der control, it flew higher and stronger, 
and Virginia stamped her foot. We hate 
to lose wounded birds. 

“Watch it,” I warned. “It’s coming 
back.” 

The bird made a wide circle and came 


straight back at us, flying high and fast. 

“Take it coming in,” I called. “Get 
your gun on it, and pull ahead and let go 
as soon as it’s blotted out by your gun 
barrel.” 

Virginia fired and missed, but fired 
again. This time her swing was faster, 
and she brought down the erratic racer 
in a flat spin that landed it almost at her 
feet. 

“When a bird heads straight up after 
it’s shot and then comes fluttering down 
in an odd manner, watch closely,” I 
warned. “It’s head-shot, but its wings 
are generally all right, and it may get up 
and fly away when you least expect it 
to” 

“Look out!” Virginia yelled. 

Her voice held a warning note, and I 
was puzzled. She had not used that tone 
about doves before. I glanced at her, and 
her face was colorless. 

“At your feet!” she cried, and out of 
the side of my eye I could see her out- 
stretched arm pointing downward. 

I had been walking slowly, looking up, 
and naturally I glanced down as I took 
the next step. A rattler lay coiled almost 
under my extended foot. It was too late 
to do anything but give a quick spring 
and land that foot as far forward as 
possible. I expected to feel the snake 
hit my thin boot. My foot had barely 
landed when I took off again. This time 
I knew I was beyond its reach; but I 
didn’t know whether it had struck at me. 

I spun round, and there it was, still 


coiled up. It wasn’t even rattling, nor did 
it start to buzz until I put a charge of 
shot through its coils. I had not had time 
to work up much feeling about it, and I 
am not afraid of rattlers anyway; but | 
don’t want to plant a foot on one that is 
in perfect working order. A lawyer friend 
of mine did that very thing once, and 
when he went into court to try a case 
shortly afterward he wore a shoe on one 
foot and a shell-bag on the other. The 
trial judge had to let him sit down and 
put that bundle up on a chair while he 
argued the case for his client. 


PUT another load of 714’s through the 

snake, just for good measure, and went 
on hunting; but somehow I couldn’t keep 
my eyes pointed upward. That was the 
first rattler I had ever seen while dove 
hunting, and I knew it was highly im- 
probable that I would see another the 
same day; but I could not let my feet 
take care of themselves. 

After passing up a number of good 
shots, I took an easy crossing bird. It 
stood on its tail in the air for a moment 
and then spiraled down. As I was lean- 
ing over to pick up my bird it fluttered 
away, slowly rising. When it was far 
enough off so that I would not shoot it 
to pieces, I pulled the trigger on an 
empty barrel. 

I had not reloaded after shooting the 
snake. I was using a borrowed pump gun 
—my own favorite dove gun, a 16-bore, 
being back at the factory for repairs— 
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It was too late to do anything but give a quick spring and land that foot as far forward as possible 


and before I could shove in another shell 
the wounded dove was out of range and 
still going strong. 

I am always doing that sort of thing 
and using language afterward that is sure 
to reach my wife’s ears. Often, in ordi- 
nary conversation, I am asked to repeat 
what I have said, and it is sometimes 
difficult to get the same sweet accent 
twice on soft and gentle phrases; but 
when I stub my toe or hit my thumb- 
nail with a hammer or take an easy shot 
with an empty gun, and words go forth 
—words that crackle and blaze and light 
up the gloom—why, then I am _ never 
asked to start all over again, although I 
could do it and get the accent in the 
right place, too. 

“T don’t see what good it does to talk 
that way,” Virginia said. 

“Tam not one of those persons who 
are always trying to do good.” 

“Don't try—I couldn't bear it. It 
would be so unlike you.” 

“Shoot,” I said, pointing overhead. 

Virginia raised her gun. The high-fly- 
ing bird smacked into the shot charge. 
turned a complete somersault in the air 
and came down like a rock. Virginia’s 
face lit up, and she clapped her hands— 
and I retrieved. 

“Now,” I said, “let’s get out of here.” 

“But Cy’s having such good shooting 
Listen to him banging away over there.” 

“That’s the trouble.” 

I led the way back to the car, and we 
headed cross country to pick up Cy. He 
didn’t seem to appreciate it, however. 

“What's the big idea?” he asked 


IS 


“We're going over to Hernandez.” 
“What's the matter with this place?” 
Cy asked irritably as he began to unload. 

“Rattlers.” 

Virginia told him of my experience as 
we drove. For the first time, Cy showed 
some interest in our move. 

“You had some pretty good shooting,” 
I said. ‘How many did you get?” 

“Eight,” Cy said absent-mindedly. “I 
don’t like that rattler stuff.” 

“T don't either, but as a matter of fact 
they seldom hit much above the ankle.” 

“Much above,” Cy repeated with em- 
phasis, at the same time swinging up a 
foot in a low shoe. “They don’t have to 
hit any above to nick me. How about 
this place we're going to?” 

“No snakes.” 

“None?” 

“None at all. At least,” I added, turn- 
ing in by the old Penitente Morada, 
“I’ve never seen any around here.” 








ROM now on, you will 

receive your copies of 
FIELD & STREAM ten 
days earlier. The magazine 
will be on the news-stands 
on the first of each month, 
instead of the tenth. 




















However, Cy was mighty particular 
where he put his feet when we got out 
of the car. 

There were plenty of doves in the air, 
but getting them was another matter, as 
we soon learned. From near-by adobe 
houses native boys came on the run, 
shouting, before they reached us, that 
they would retrieve our tortolas. The 
doves were feeding in low weed clumps 
scattered over a wide sandy wash, and 
we looked and sounded like Pancho 
Villa’s army on the march. Naturally, 
even the youngest and most trusting of 
doves wouldn’t let us get very close. 

I must have looked like the poorest 
prospect, for I drew the smaller and 
meeker members of the gang, while Cy 
was surrounded by the noisy leaders, who 
shouted instructions and pointed at every 
dove that was in sight. To show they 
were leaders, they even led the way. As 
for Virginia, they just took charge of her. 

Luck was with me, and I managed to 
bag a couple of birds on long scratch 
shots before we gave it up and headed 
back for the car. Virginia and Cy had not 
cracked a shell. I gave the boys 10 cents, 
which Cy regarded as encouraging a 
public nuisance; but the two doves I had 
been lucky enough to get were worth the 
price, for I had caught up with Cy. 

The sun was now touching the moun- 
tains, and if we were going to get any 
more shooting we would have to hurry. 
After a short conference we decided on 
another favorite spot. I nearly put Cy, 
who was sitting in back, through the 
roof of the car (Continued on page 54) 
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Dodging poisoned arrows in the jungle—a “Narrowest E. 


LOWLY the long line of Manobo 
porters descended from the smok- 

ing craters of Mount Apo and slid 

and stumbled through the dense 
vine-choked jungle of elfin trees that 
clothed the steep slopes of the volcano. 
The column came to rest in a hidden 
glen high on the shoulders of the peak. 
Here, snuggled in the mountain fast- 
nesses, was a tiny lake surrounded by a 
green meadow swarming with black, 
woolly deer. And in a mighty gorge far 
below roared a giant waterfall curtained 
by swirling gray mists. The moss-en- 
shrouded trees crowded hard on the 
fringes of the glade, an immense dark 
forest brooding in somber silence that at 
night gave off a ghostly phosphorescence. 
For the first time, this highest moun- 
tain in the Philippine Islands had been 
climbed from the west face through 
country that was: unknown and unex- 
plored. The party consisted of three 
American Army officers—Colonel E. H. 
Bruns, the late Lieutenant Colonel Allen 


Fletcher and myself. 
Shortly before our 
successful ascent the 


whole region had been 
aflame with revolt, and 
immediately following 
the trip it was again 
closed by fierce tribal 
warfare. But now the 
peace of exhaustion lay 
heavy on the moun- 
tains and valleys. 

It was a wilderness 
filled with mystery, vast 
and unknown—one to 


stir solemn thoughts. 
But for all of that, 
camp was a_ cheery 


place. The native por- 
ters busily cut saplings 
and constructed leaf- 
thatched _ shelters 
against the nightly 
rains. Rice pots and 
kettles were soon sim- 
mering over a dozen 
fires, and the white 
men stretched them- 
selves on mossy rocks for a comforting 
smoke. There was no hint of any danger 
in the jungle that engulfed us. 

The bird that drives coffin nails all day 
long tapped monotonously on and on. A 
brilliant kingfisher rattled harshly. The 
deep, booming notes of a large fruit- 
pigeon drifted down the vagrant breeze. 
I was tired of venison, and the resonant 
call stirred me to action. Taking my 
shotgun, I quietly left camp. 

I pushed through the dense jungle, 
following the full notes that echoed from 
the dark depths. Giant vines and creep- 
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ers obstructed my path. Thorny rattans 
clutched at my clothing, and the knife- 
edged leaves of tall grasses cut like 
sabers. The vegetation was so dense that 
I could see only a few feet in any direc- 
tion. The sunlight was entirely cut off 
by the rank growth that obscured the 
sky. There was an uncanny silence, hos- 
tile, almost tangible, in this gloomy 
forest of eternal twilight. 

As I forced my way deep into the 
heart of the tropical forest I became 
haunted with the feeling that I was 
being followed and watched by spying 
eyes. Sometimes, as I stopped suddenly 
to catch a panting breath in the oppres- 
sive heat, a faint snapping of twigs broke 
the silence, a bird called shrilly, or a 
monkey far to one side of my trail 
barked rapidly. Something seemed to be 
disturbing the denizens of the jungle— 
something that I could neither see nor 
hear. 

Vainly I scanned the entangling vines. 
That sixth sense, made up of all the 


In the September Issue 
“7 he Ghost of Simmons Creek,’’ by 


A jack-snipe story 


KIMBALL. 


that everybody will enjoy. 


‘‘Mauled by a Grizzly,’”’ by Ray E. DEARDORF. 
No man ever went through a more harrowing e.x- 


perience and lived to tell the tale. 


“‘America’s Hound Dogs,’’ by Evwarp A. 
Briacs. Interesting information on the subject, 
from beagle to bloodhound. 


‘‘Moose Hunting,”’ by Capt. Paut A. Curtis. 
A practical article by an authority on this sport. 


vague impressions gathered by the other 
five, warned me that an unknown danger 
hung close to my footsteps. I tried to 
still the foreboding feelings. But the ex- 
cited calls of disturbed birds and mon- 
keys continued, and in spite of every 
self-assurance I could not shake off the 
ominous feeling that I was being spied 
upon. 

I began to regret that I had told no 
one of my intentions. Stories that are 
current in this region came to my mind 
of men who have disappeared forever in 
these mysterious forests. I recalled the 


cape From Death’’ story 


warning of Colonel Fletcher, who was 
an old jungle fighter known as the King 
of the Moros: a solemn warning never 
to venture into these forests alone. The 
recent disappearance of two sailors from 
a destroyer was a fresh mystery. Mem- 
bers of a landing party, they had van- 
ished on one of the jungled islands of the 
archipelago, and to my knowledge had 
never been heard of again. 

A blind step through vines into a 
yawning volcanic pit, the deadly sting of 
a hidden cobra, the slashing tusks of a 
mad solitary boar, the crushing embrace 
of a python from an overhanging branch, 
the savage rush of a hungry crocodile 
on the banks of some quietly flowing 
stream, the smashing charge of a wild 
buffalo from a reed-bordered marsh; 
above all, a knife thrust through the 
vines, a stabbing spear, a quivering ar- 
row in the back, a slender poisoned dart 
—these have accounted for more than 
one mysterious disappearance into the 
everlasting silence of the jungle. 

Such thoughts occu- 
pied my mind as I 
pushed into a natural 
clearing grown to tall 
cogon grass where a 
fallen tree lay well out 
from the edge of the 
forest. Here I sat and 
waited for what might 
happen. A monkey 
swung out on a vine, 
and with a small pocket 
mirror I flashed the 
sun’s rays into his eyes. 


FAINT motion at 

the foot of the 
tree caught my atten- 
tion, and I focused the 
rays full in the face of 
a tiny man who blinked 
in the sudden beam. 
We were both startled. 
The ugly little face. 
topped by a mop of 
frizzy hair, was twisted 
in confusion and a 
grimace of fear. I was 
taken aback that anyone could approach 
so close to me without being seen. 

The man was a Negrito, one of the 
mysterious little pygmies found scat- 
tered all through Polynesia, Africa and 
Australia that represent the lowest type 
of all races of men. Tribes of these men 
live in Surigao province, but this man 
was far from his home region. I won- 
dered if he were a member of a raiding 
party acting under some of their strange 
superstitions, one of which leads them to 
kill the first man they see to placate the 
gods after a (Continued on page 66) 
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Down in Florida, a drought actually makes better fishing 


AKING big-mouth bass on foot 

when the Southern swamps go 

partly dry is a real feat. After 

five years of sub-normal rainfall 
in parts of Florida, some of our lakes 
have decreased in depth by as much as 
twelve feet. A number of my favorite 
ponds have dried up, with a loss of fish- 
ing for many a year to come. 

As is common with bass fishing in 
lakes the country over, the best fishing 
grounds are around the edges of the 
weed beds. But in many cases our lakes 
have retreated beyond the farthest limits 
of the grass, and white beaches now 
stretch between the old fishing grounds 
and the, new lake shore. Therefore, many 
Florida fishermen have had to turn to 
the swamps, which we generally call 
prairies, or meadows. It is here that we 
go after the Florida big-mouth, the 
largest of all the black bass. 

Even the prairies haven't escaped the 
drought in all cases. For instance, Paine’s 
Prairie, near Gainesville, which is one 
of the largest in the state, has been 
nearly bone-dry for many months, and 
cattle are now grazing where a season 
or so ago excellent duck shooting was to 
be had. Other prairies have shrunk until 
there are only a few ponds left of fishing 
grounds that used to extend for miles. 
These are chuck-full of bass. 

A few weeks ago Harold Lawrence 
and I drove to Levy's Prairie, known 
to everybody in these parts as “the 


By GEORGE BIRD 


meadows.” It’s a four-mile drive from 
the hard road back through the scrub- 
oak and slash-pine to a particular corner 
of the prairie. There lies a certain pond 
called North Hole, a mecca for anyone 
after a ten- or twelve-pounder. 

We don’t exactly believe in fishing 
according to the moon around here, but 
we do like to have it on our side. That is, 
we want it to be young and in the south. 
“South moon over,” we call it. The fish 
seem to feed most then. The next best 
time is. twelve hours earlier or later. 

As we drove along the crooked sand 
ruts we congratulated ourselves that the 
moon would be about right when we 
reached North Hole. When we drove up 
to the prairie at about four o'clock, con- 
ditions were nearly perfect. North Hole 
lay a couple hundred yards out in the 
prairie. The sky was overcast, and there 
was a beautiful silver ripple on the water. 
The light was too weak, however, for 
successful picture taking. 


HE prairie is possibly three miles 
across and maybe a trifle longer. It 
is as green as any pasture land you ever 
saw, but swampy every foot of the way. 
We had often hunted alligators in this 
prairie, and until a year or so ago it had 
been a favorite spot of the hide hunters. 
Now, throughout this area, the ‘gators 
have been practically exterminated, 
which has harmed the fishing. 
The gators lived in what we call 


While no water shows, this bass was not actually caught on dry land 





gator holes. These holes are merely spots 
in the prairie which the gators have kept 
free from such water growths as moss, 
lilies, hyacinths and the like. Sometimes 
they are four or six feet across, some- 
times fifteen, but seldom any larger. 
They vary greatly in shape. Usually the 
water in them is quite deep, and they 
are almost always surrounded by a float- 
ing mass of plant life, under which the 
gator has his den. Often these floating 
masses will support a man’s weight. 

These gator holes are almost invari- 
ably inhabited by huge bass, coal-black 
in color. It is not uncommon to find fish 
weighing up to fifteen pounds. When 
the water in the prairies begins to vanish, 
the fish retreat to these holes, which 
seldom dry up. 

Fishermen who go often to the prairies 
get to know the size and shape and lo- 
cation of these holes. And they can tell 
you which ones are known to shelter a 
big-mouth bass, as well as give you a 
good guess as to how much he weighs. 

It is through the drying-up process 
that these gator holes and the many 
ponds in Levy’s Prairie become crowded 
with big fish. Then cannibalism and tur- 
tles play havoc with the fish in general; 
but while the crowded condition exists 
the fishing is all anyone could ask. 

The flaw in the situation is in getting 
to and around these holes. Sometimes a 
thousand yards of almost impassable 
grass-covered liquid mud lies between 
the big bass in the gator hole and the 
fisherman. 

A couple of hundred yards of such 
swamp lay between North Hole and the 
only point at which we could enter the 
prairie. The first hundred yards over the 
quaking mud was easy going. We carried 
casting outfits, a few extra plugs and a 
landing net. We wore boots, more to keep 
the red-bugs off than because we hoped 
to remain dry. 


RESENTLY we were forced to use 

the broad roots of the numerous 
lilies as stepping-stones. A step anywhere 
else was almost certain to end in disaster. 
We reached the edge of North Hole, and 
for the first time in many years found 
that we could walk close to the edge of 
the water. It was even possible to go 
entirely around it, with some difficulty 
and many detours. 

The shore of North Hole, or of any 
of the gator holes, is hard to describe. 
Actually it is difficult to tell where land 
ends and water begins. The two, water 
and shore, melt into each other. The 
land at best is only a floating mass of 
mud, decayed vegetation and growing 
grass. It is from two to perhaps four 
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Dry-Prairie Fishing 
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The ’gator holes are usually full of bass in times of drought 


feet thick. Water lies beneath it—how 
deep no one can tell. If you stand on 
the most solid part long enough, it will 
gradually sink. So you have to keep 
moving whether or not that fits your 
plans. 

We were on the dark side, with the 
wind blowing toward us. That was a 


- help. But the sod where we walked rose 


and sank in waves. It quaked at every 
step for a dozen feet around. 

The insecure footing doesn't trouble 
those who know North Hole. This pond 
of two or three acres has a reputation 
for big fish that do the unexpected; so 
you usually forget everything else when 
fishing here. I've known a_ ten-pound 
bass to take a plug less than a foot from 
the boat. And when I say “take,” I mean 
just that, for we never saw it again. 
In North Hole a ten-pound bass, or 
perhaps one larger than you ever caught 
before, may hit on any cast. Your nerves 
are constantly a-tingle for the big mo- 
ment when the giant bass hits the bait. 

On about the fifth cast Hal sang out, 
“T’ve got one!” 

I stood by to watch the fight and wield 
the landing net. The fish acted like a 
big one, fighting every inch of the way 
toward the net. But he did not come to 
the top, and we had to guess at his size. 
When the net circled him and brought 
him to land, we guessed his weight at a 
trifle under five pounds. Not a large bass. 
but encouraging. He was almost yellow 
in color. Most of the prairie bass are 
black. 

On the second cast after that I landed 
one which went about a pound and a 
half. It was a fat, hard-fighting young 
fish that immediately took to the air. 


Then the sun came out 
and shone brilliantly, and 
Harold decided to go back 
and get his camera. I moved 
on after tying the two fish 
to a lily root. 

At one corner an intricate 
chain of small pockets. 
mostly old gator holes, 
stretched away into the 
prairie. It was necessary to 
go around them before we 
could fish farther along 
North Hole. These small 
holes lay in a deceptive bog 
of saw-grass and other low- 
growing grasses. 


HE setting was very 

beautiful. Sea - pinks 
bloomed in countless mil- 
lions on every side, and lav- 
ender orchids and _ other 
flowers were numerous. The 
prairie was green for miles. 
till it met the pines on all 
sides. 

After trying one of the 
holes without a rise, I drain- 
ed a boot that had filled 
when I stepped on the wrong 
spot and moved on to the 
second. There I found an 
opening where a bait could 
be thrown on a long cast 
and worked back through 
three separate pockets. 

Approaching a hole noise- 
lessly is one of the hardest 
of tasks in this drunken 
land. The shaking sod car- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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I Alaska moose 


PECIAL interest surrounds the 
very large and the very small in 
the world of living things. Perhaps 
the unarmed man in the close 

presence of mighty game might tem- 
porarily center his interest on being 
somewhere else as quickly and as quietly 
as possible. But with the modern super 
rifle in his hand, the sportsman would 
be elated at the chance of securing a 
prize trophy. Only true hunting skill 
finds the biggest specimens. Only the 
wisest and most alert of game animals 
survive to attain noble proportions. 
Our interest in the tinier living 
things takes on a more kindly aspect. 
To capture and preserve alive, to make 
pets of them, appeals to some aesthetic 


sense within us. Ponies, bantams, toy 
dogs and lately tropical fish attest 
to our delight in the very small, 


which can also be very exquisite. \ 
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Alaska brown °*7 
bear 
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rotain, or mouse deer, belongs 
among the exquisites. For some 
obscure reason, which 

‘is not important from ~! &X 


oe Big game and 
ss" its smallest kin 


Mouse 
deer 


Nature presents extremes. Most 
giant creatures have somewhere on 
this earth a pygmy relation. Sometimes 
they dwell far apart; again they inhabit 
the same territory. The United States, 
for all its fine game, must place all of 
its species in the middle class in the 
point of size. But Alaska and our neigh- 
bor Canada have two superb species 
reckoned among the mighty: the moose 
and the big brown bear. 

Only the elephant and the giraffe sur- 
pass the moose in height at the shoul- 
der. He is the largest deer that ever 
walked this earth, the huge prehistoric 
species not excepted. Alaska produced 
the record specimen with a spread of 
antlers 781% inches. This head is now in 
Chicago in the Field Museum of Natural 
History. The giant in stature came from 
the Cassiar Mountains and 
measured from hump to 
heel 8 feet 7 inches as he 
lay on the ground. Alive, 
this grand bull should have 
been slightly under 8 feet tall 
His antlers, however, did not 
approach a record, being of 
only 63% inches spread. The 
largest bulls do not necessarily 
carry the widest antlers. Wil- 
liam N. Beach, at one time Presi- 
dent of the Camp Fire Club, shot 
this moose in 1918. 

The smallest of deer, the chev- 


our present view-point, 
science places it a bit ; ' 
to one side in its line ., 
of relationship to the 8 
true deer. But I am go- Royal antelope 
ing to class this little 
deer where its name indicates 
it the moose’s cousin, once removed 
This tiny animal grows to be all of 
1 foot high and attains the great weight 
of perhaps 6 pounds. Contrast that with 
the 1,600 pounds that a moose has been 
known to weigh! Its dainty cloven hoof 
could easily rest on a dime and leave 
room to spare at the sides! The mouse 
deer is an antlerless spotted sprite of 
the jungle forests of India, French Indo- 
China, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. 
It dwells in a world 


and call 


Sun bear peopled by _ tigers, 
were leopards, pythons and 


Pr wild dogs. Yet it sur- 
. vives and is not par- 
ticularly rare. 

When you see 
an Alaska brown 
bear, be he Ko- 
diak, Yakutat or 
whatnot, you 
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The two 
hippos 


know he is 
huge—the 
most impres- 
sive, most 
massive car- 
nivorous land 
animal in the 
world. Possi- 
bly, also, the most kindly, 
ities in another direction 


his capabil- 
considered. 
Rowland Ward, noted and reliable 
statistician on big-game records 
quotes his maximum weight at 


’ 


1,656 pounds, with a skin that 
measured 13% feet long. This lat- 
ter figure seems misleading and 
must apply to a skin which has 
been excessively stretched. No 
human in calm and sober mo- 
ment ever saw any bear as long 
as that. Alive, an Alaska 


Eland 


should have been 


brownie that 
about 4 feet 8 or 10 inches at the shoul- 


heavy 


der and might have been around 8 feet 
4 inches long from nose to base of very 
short tail. In his stocking feet—that is, 
standing upright as bears do—he should 
have been 10 feet tall. Big enough! 
The bear’s smallest relative lives at 
the other extreme of our world: the tor- 
rid region of southern Asia. He is called 
the Malayan sun bear. As you might ex- 
pect, he is a bit grotesque in appearance 
—jet-black with a yellowish crescent on 
his breast, smooth of coat, big head and 
paws equipped with long, formidable 
claws. He is about 2 feet tall, rather long 
of leg and wiry of build as bears go. 
When the Dutchmen settled in Africa, 
naturally they found many animals new 
to them. They were not imaginative and 
so fastened many of the old names of the 
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and PYGMIES 


Siberian tiger ~ 


animals they knew in 
Holland to those they en- 
countered on the veld. 
Thus they called the larg- 
est antelope the eland, 
which in Dutch means 
elk. It is a good name 
with a pleasant sound; so all the world 
has adopted it. 

Eland are big, more like cattle than 
antelope in their proportions. Large bulls 
will stand around 5 feet 8 inches at the 
shoulder, with spiraling horns 37 inches 
in length and a spread of about 2 feet 
from tip to tip. Oddly, cow eland grow 
longer horns than the bulls, though they 
are much more slender. Forty-three and 
one-half inches is their record. 

The royal antelope is the diminutive 
member of his numerous family. He is 
so dainty and exquisite that he should 
never be killed for sport. He stands 
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Rufous spot- 
ted cat 











about 10 inches tall and weighs about 
5 pounds, while the eland weighs 1,200. 
His sharp little black horns may some- 
times grow to be an 

inch long. A short lit- , 

tle face and big soft 

eyes make him look \% 
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Congo or pygmy elephant 


By 
HOWARD L. 
HASTINGS 


four tons of flesh and 
bone that make up the 
regular hippopotamus, 
visualize his next of kin 
and only living relative 
as a little beast a man 


much effort. It will be 
the pygmy hippopotamus, 2% feet 
tall and at present living in Liberia. 
West Africa, and the Bronx Zoo, New 
York, where it has successfully reared 
offspring. The pygmy hippo is much less 
aquatic in his tastes than his bulky cou- 
sin and also less sociable. The forests 
and the swamps rather than the rivers 
are his chosen haunts. The little hippo 
weighs perhaps 400 pounds. The big one 
is the second bulkiest quadruped in the 
world. 

Besides the circus elephant, which is 
Asiatic, can be tamed and is willing to 
work, there are three or four other 
species, all African. These are the crea- 
tures with the huge ears that have been 
featured so much of late in the movies. 
The Sudan elephant is the giant, 12 feet 
tall and known to carry ivory, a single 
tusk of which weighed 228 pounds and 
measured 10 feet 2% inches along the 
outside curve. This is a record for 
weight. Longer tusks are in exist- 
ence, a pair measuring 11 feet 51% 
inches and 11 feet, respec- 
tively, but weighing only 
about 174 pounds each. 
With the necessary acquies- 





Sudan 
elephant 


like an elf. His silken ™ = Y en 
coat of rufous fawn, sharp- tig ate 
ly contrasted with the white of ~~umanseiieon 


his under parts, including his chin, 
gives him a color and texture of pelage 
most beautiful. Although his legs are like 
reed stems in slenderness, this tiny crea- 
ture can spring nine feet in one leap. The 
forests of west-central Africa are the 
royal antelope’s home. They are rare 
creatures, never found in herds, but al- 
ways singly or in pairs. 

The next time you see the three or 


cence, an _ adult 
pygmy elephant 
could walk under 
a large Sudanese. 
A measured shoul- 
der height of 5 
feet 10 inches may be 
taken as 4 fair dimension. 
His ivory is small and 


could step over without — 






Pygmy 


buffalo 


slender, though it has reached nearly 3 
feet in length. 

The pygmy elephant inhabits West 
Africa, and though not much hunted is 
not plentiful. Size is a variable factor 
and may or may not serve to distinguish 
one species from another. But the pygmy 
elephant has one more toe all around 
than the other African elephants—five in 
front and four behind, which marks him 
as a separate species. On such minor 
items are classifications often made when 
they prove constant. 

If it were absolutely necessary to de- 
termine which (Continued on page 57) 
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Solo Sailfishing 


Tackling old ocean 


F anybody had suggested  single- 
handed sailfishing two years ago, | 
would have considered that the 
speaker was crazy. Since that time, 
solo sailfishing has sneaked up on me, 
so te speak, without my realizing what 
was going on, and I have been doing it 
fairly regularly, without much thought 
except to complain about the amount of 
work entailed. In fact, a letter of mine 
conveying such a complaint, sent to 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, who paints covers for 
Fretp & Stream when he isn’t fishing in 
Florida, and his reply, brought out the 
possibilities in this development. 

In my case, single-handed sailfishing 
was not being done as a stunt; but at 
the same time, I do not do it from choice. 
\ltogether too strenuous, to my way of 
thinking, it has one great redeeming 
feature—it is better than no fishing. And 
that is what was being threatened. 

Among anglers, sailfishing in Florida 
has been regarded as the proverbial sport 
of kings—or at least of presidents— 
with its accompaniment of de luxe cruis- 
ers, high-priced tackle, guides who know 
where to go, alert deck hands who seem 
to know what to shake up before you can 
ask for it, special swivel chairs and other 
expensive associated with 
what is probably the most exciting and 
one of the most exacting branches of the 
sport of fishing. 1 used to indulge in that 
sort of thing myself, so much so that the 
week-end was considered a total loss 
which did not find me trolling the Gulf 
Stream for these famous fish 

Conditions changed — sud- 
denly. Not that I have any 
objection to luxury in sport 
to wonderful boats or to pro- 
fessional guides—who have 
contributed so much toward 
the development of big-game 
fishing in Florida. These men 
taught me what tricks I know 
of the game. What happened 
was that Old Man Depression 
reached down into this sub- 
tropical paradise where I 
make my home and socked 
the natives right and left, in- 
cluding most of my fishermen 
friends and me 

The outlook was bad 
sailfishing addicts. In the 
words of the fringe of the 
sporting fraternity, a dollar 
had become “very serious 
money.” But it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. One 
of our crowd conceived the 
idea of renting a disused com- 
mercial boat for our fishing. 
we to do the work usually 


accessories 


for 
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By JOHN MAHONY 


performed by the captain and the crew. 
The idea panned out very nicely. As 
we were accustomed to handling small 
boats offshore, no trouble was encoun- 
tered in that respect, but our earlier at- 
tempts at bait cutting and the other in- 
tricacies of the sport would have brought 
tears of anguish to any self-respecting 
guide. Nevertheless we caught sailfish. 
I should have explained that our little 
coterie of busted amateurs generally 
went out in threes, the plan being to 
have one man handle the boat while the 
other two fished. At a total charge of 
five dollars for boat and gas, pro-rated 
among three, the cost per man can hard- 
ly be considered excessive; and if one 
is willing to pare the family budget here 
and there, the expense is reduced to 
really satisfactory proportions. In our 
case, the factor of time was negligible. In 
thirty minutes or less, we could be in the 
Gulf Stream; and once there, a half day 
of fishing, as we do it, is about as much 
as we can stand without exhaustion. 
Outings such as these comprised most 
of our fishing for several months until, 
on one such prospective trip, my two 
fishing partners were prevented at the 
last minute from going. It was too late 
in the day to find substitutes. As the 
weather was gorgeous, I decided to pull 
out alone. though I had no intention of 
fishing. My thought was merely to get 
outside into blue water and away from 
business for a while. 
Once out in the familiar blue of the 


single-handed. Out on the Gulf Stream, all alone with a sailfish 


Gulf Stream, the boat was riding the 
easy swells in what pleases my vanity to 
think is a debonair, care-free manner, 
but which, no doubt, would ruffle the 
workman-like ideas of a regular navy 
man. This aimless cruising had been go- 
ing on for possibly half an hour when I 
spotted a sailfish splashing in the distance. 

More from force of habit than any- 
thing else, I whittled baits from a frozen 
bonito, pinned one on the hook, dropped 
it overboard and speeded up the boat 
toward the splash. In a very few min- 
utes the fish was hooked and the fire- 
works started, but I-lost the fish in short 
order because my tackle was too light. 
necessitating undivided attention on the 
rod and none on the boat. I realized from 
that episode, as never before, that in 
sailfishing much depends upon the boat. 


OON afterward, another boat came 

into our lives. Just plain boat, with 
few frills and even fewer conveniences, 
Starlight is one of the sweetest sea-boats 
I have ever been on. Her lines are, per- 
haps, sumewhat too angular to suit the 
average boat lover, but for our purpose 
she was almost ideal. Sturdy, light, fast. 
seaworthy and able to turn in her own 
length of twenty-two feet, she seemed 
to incorporate all the good points of 
her predecessors. 

This boat can hold 16 miles an hour 
in any ordinary decent weather, yet will 
throttle down for hours to trolling speed 
without heating. The engine space is 


A remarkable picture showing a sailfish throwing the bait 
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bulkheaded at both ends and is cov- 
ered with a flush deck the full width 
of the boat, thus providing large 
cockpits fore and aft. As to her sea- 
worthiness, I have never known her 
to take a drop of water other than 
spray, although the Gulf Stream gets 
pretty lumpy at times. In short, she 
was the answer to a hard-put sail- 
fisherman's prayer. 

It might be advisable to dwell for 
a moment on some of the problems 
which confront the single-handed sail- 
fisherman, and to show how each one 
was finally overcome. 


FOUND that when sitting on the 

flush deck amidships all the boat 
controls on Starlight were within 
reach of one hand. Facing aft, I could 
keep an eye on the teaser and bait 
astern and, at the same time, glance 
ahead occasionally to watch for signs 
of sailfish, drifting wreckage or large 
patches of gulfweed. 

As in hunting big game, so in big- 
game fishing you have to locate your 
quarry first. Signs of sailfish, aside 
from sighting the fish themselves, are 
soaring frigate-birds. gulls and tide- 
rips. Wreckage and the larger patches 
of gulfweed deserve attention. not be- 
cause they offer any potential danger 
to the boat at trolling speed, but be- 
cause the fisherman can never tell 
what will come téaring out of the 
shadows after his  bait—dolphin, 
bonito, barracuda, tuna and occa- 
sionally wahoo or sailfish. 

For the uninitiated, it might be 
explained that the teaser is an exag- 
gerated plug, such as is used in bait- 
casting but about twelve inches long 
and correspondingly thick. It has no 
hooks. The theory is that its wild. 
erratic action arouses the curiosity of 
lish, which come to the surface to see 
what is causing all the commotion. 
thus disclosing their presence to the 
watchful angler. Half the secret in 
sailfishing is to sight and attract your 
fish; the other half, in my opinion, is 
in cutting the bait. 

In the latter connection, the idea is 
to make the bait skitter along the 
surface like a frantic balao or flying- 
lish. The bait preferred for this pur- 
pose by most guides is a strip ten or 
twelve inches long cut from the sil- 
very belly of the bonito, tapered to- 
ward the end and with beveled edges. 
Incidentally, the artistry of the better 
guides in fashioning these baits is some- 
thing to be remembered. When bonito 
are scarce. other fish may be used. but. 
as Lynn Bogue Hunt says, “the bonito 
has a skin the sailfish loves to touch.” 

The speed at which the bait is trolled 
should vary with the condition of water 
and weather—as slow as three miles an 
hour on a cloudy. choppy day and as fast 
as ten if the water is smooth and sky 
clear. In sailfishing, the angler has to for- 
get many things he has been taught as 
rudimentary. For instance, the first sign 
of a strike is a tap on the bait, but in- 
stead of trying to set the hook the fisher- 
man should throw off the drag on the 
reel, let the line run free. permitting the 
bait to drop back a considerable distance 
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How a shark treats a sailfish 


—and then strike. The reason for this 
procedure is that the sailfish, having no 
teeth. first strikes the quarry with his 
sword and, having stunned or crippled it. 
turns round and gobbles it. 

Prior to my first and unpremeditated 
attempt at solo sailfishing, I used either 
standard 6-9 light tackle or the even 
lighter salt-water fly rod. Both are im- 
practicable for solo fishing. Having 
hooked and worn out your fish, you find 
that the rod is too light to lift a dead- 
weight of fifty to sixty pounds. occasion- 
ally even more, as is necessary to get 
the fish within reach alongside the boat. 

I now use a rod of intermediate 
weight, with 4/0 reel. The latter is an 
excellent and inexpensive affair. and 
mine has withstood some very hard 


usage. The outtit is completed with 
some ten to twelve hundred feet of 
the best 9-thread line on the reel, the 
only current extravagance but a 
money-saver at that. 

The heavier rod enables me to 
reach for the wire leader with my 
free hand, haul in the fish and dis- 
gorge the hook without much effort. 
A gaff is rarely used on sailfish, a 
much simpler, more direct and far 
less brutal method being to grab the 
sword with a gloved hand. steadying 
the thrashing fish against the gunwale 
while freeing the hook. 

Whenever possible, I make it a 
point to release these sporty game- 
sters, and in this connection I know 
of three authenticated instances this 
year in which the same sailfish has 
been hooked twice in the same after- 
noon by the same angler. In each case 
there was no question as to the iden- 
tity of the fish, thus proving two 
points. Such fish properly released are 
uninjured, and they haven’t enough 
sense to learn from experience. 

Aside from the satisfaction of solo 
sailfishing—of doing all the chores 
oneself, such as handling the boat, 
cutting bait, and the battle of wits 
in playing boat and fish against each 
other—I have had no experiences 
while fishing alone that are worth 
mention. Possibly lam over-cautious; 
I have an inborn aversion to taking 
unnecessary risks. The startling or un- 
usual encounters I have experienced 
always occurred when I had company. 


OR instance, this summer a sail- 
fish actually came up and knocked 
a bait out of my hand. I happened to 
be handling the boat when we got a 
“double-header” on sails—that is, the 
two fishermen in the stern had strikes 
simultaneously. One fish was well 
hooked and proceeded to rip off sev- 
eral hundred feet of line, but the 
other missed. Quickly the unlucky 
angler reeled in his bait, and I jumped 
aft to see if it were still intact or 
needed replacing. 
At such moments one must be nim- 
ble, and while holding the swivel of 
the leader in my hand to examine the 
bait I turned to see where the other 
fish was headed, so that I could steer 
the boat in that direction. In that in- 
stant a sailfish, probably the one 
which had missed, came within two 
feet of the stern, and with a truly start- 
ling leap and crash it smashed the dang- 
ling bait clean out of my grip. The rod 
had been laid down, as the angler was 
watching the acrobatics of the other fish, 
but fortunately the drag had _ been 
thrown off the reel—otherwise the whole 
outfit would have gone overboard. 

Drenched with spray from the splash, 
the three of us stood there almost para- 
lyzed with amazement at the apparition. 
Had the fish not rushed diagonally across 
the course of the boat and of the bait, 
its leap would surely have ended in the 
cockpit. Need I add that we lost that 
fish? 

Surprising episodes are the rule rather 
than the exception in sailfishing, but 
the preliminary (Continued on page 50) 
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E were camped in the Canadian 

Rockies about sixty miles from 

Jasper, Alberta, our main quest 

being bighorn sheep and Rocky 
Mountain goat. Several times at night 
we heard wolves howl, but thought noth- 
ing of it, although wolves are not com- 
mon in that locality. 

Late one afternoon when we all were 
back in camp, relating the day’s experi- 
ences, one of our party suddenly ex- 
claimed, “What are those animals in 
the first basin to the left?” 

Glasses were quickly leveled, and the 
first one who obtained a good view said 
“Wolves.” And sure enough, there were 
six of the brutes, probably half a mile 
away. One huge fellow looked to be coal- 
black, and we took him to be the leader, 
for when any of the others edged too 
close they were greeted with a snap and 
would quickly jump away to safety. 
They milled around for some time, their 
curiosity evidently being aroused by the 
sight of our tents; then they suddenly 
disappeared up the draw. 

Seeing these animals so close to camp 
and in broad daylight caused quite a 
bit of talk around the camp fire that 
night. 

One of the boys had killed a ram that 
day, and he and the guide had brought 
in some of the meat. The next morning 
the cook awakened us, saying, “Where 
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then came trot- 
ting along 


did you put that meat you 
brought in last night?” 

The head guide sleep- 
ily answered, “I hung it 
in that little spruce tree just to the 
right of the cook tent.” 

“Well,” replied the cook, “it isn’t 
there.”’ 

“Do you suppose those wolves got it?” 
said one of the hunters. 

“No chance,” said Bill, the head guide. 
“You couldn’t get a wolf to come that 
close to camp even if he was starving. 
Looks more like the work of a bear.” 

We saw the wolves again that evening, 
and as a precautionary measure the ram’s 
horns were brought into the sleeping 
tent. One man remarked, “Well, there 
will be nothing for Mr. Bear to get 
around here tonight.’ But he was mis- 
taken, for the next morning the cook 
found one of the pack boxes ritled and 
a slab of bacon gone. 

This began to look serious; so that 
night the two guides slept in the cook 
tent, where the supplies were. Nothing 
disturbed them except some decidedly 
loud howling by the wolf pack. But while 
getting breakfast the cook came running 
to where the boys were getting ready for 
the day’s hunt, saying that he had seen 
the black wolf skulking in the brush. All 
grabbed rifles and started a careful stalk 
through the bush around camp. They 
failed to see anything until they were re- 
turning to camp, when, as they entered a 
little clearing, a black animal suddenly 
started to cross ahead of them. 

Both hunters raised their rifles, but 
the head guide suddenly exclaimed: 
“Don’t shoot! It’s a dog!” 

He whistled and called. The dog 
stopped for a moment, turned, gave 
them one look and galloped off. We all 
looked at each other as much as to say, 
“Well, what do you know about that!” 


he 
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A dog that went wild and ruled the pack 


By SIDNEY ERICKSON 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


That evening Paintor scattered some 
table scraps about a hundred yards away. 
They were gone in the morning. He did 
this every following evening, bringing 
the food closer to camp each time until 
finally he put it in a dish. We took turns 
watching in pairs, and several times sur- 
prised the dog coming for his food. We 
would call softly to him. One time 
Paintor had the satisfaction of having 
the dog take a few steps toward him, 
only to change his mind and bound away. 

But he became tamer, until finally he 
would come when called. From then on, 
he hung around camp most of the time, 
but each evening he vanished, probably 
to join his wild mates. Sometimes he 
would make our hair stand on end when 
he would howl in answer to a call from 
the pack. 

He certainly was a huge animal, and 
his body and head were covered with 
scars; so it seemed he had not won 
leadership of the pack without some ter- 
rific battles. We estimated his weight 
at close to one hundred and fifty pounds. 


HE acted friendly enough, but would 
allow no one to touch him. Several 
attempted to pet him, but one look at 
the bared fangs and red-rimmed eyes was 
warning enough. 

When we were ready to return to 
Jasper, speculation was rife as to wheth- 
er he would follow the pack-train or re- 
main with the wolves. But when we 
started and called him, he whined a 
few times, looked back toward the basin 
where his old mates were and then came 
trotting along. 

In Jasper no dogs are allowed to run 
at large; so the question arose as to who 
was going to try to tie him up. It re- 
mained for a woman to solve the prob- 
lem. She was Mrs. Carl Jaminette, wife 
of the Canadian National Railways sta- 
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tion agent. The dog made friends with 
her at once, and she had no trouble in 
putting a collar on him and tying him in 
a shed. We concluded he had found a 
home, and left him there. 

Soon after, Jack, as his new owners 
called him, was allowed to run at large. 
There were a number of dogs in town 
which decided the newcomer needed a 
trimming. Jack soon taught them how 
foolish they were. He never picked a 
quarrel, but if a fight started he ended it. 
After a few such one-sided fights, the 
other dogs left him strictly alone. 


Fok a year he never showed any dog 
traits. He never paid any attention to 
a whistle, never barked, and when ang- 
ered would snarl like a wolf. Aside from 
the Jaminettes, he never made friends. 

Jack hated Indians, and when one 
would come near him it was hard work 
to keep him from attacking the ‘‘Nitch- 
ie.”’ Later the reason for Jack’s hate was 
learned. 

An old trapper in from the North 
saw the dog, heard how they came to get 
him, and said, “I'll bet that’s Indian 
Pete’s old lead dog. Pete used to beat 
him up pretty bad, until one night the 
dog got loose and disappeared. Pete’s 
dead now; so I guess no one will dis- 
pute your ownership. He was a wonder- 
ful sleigh dog—you can see the marks 
of his harness yet.” 

Out of curiosity; Carl Jaminette bor- 
rowed a dog harness. He had no trouble 
in putting it on Jack. On being hitched 
to a sled, the dog started off as though 
proud of the job. 

Jack learned quickly and seemed to 
know what was expected of him. He 
would carry home parcels from the store 
and soon learned to go for the mail. 
He thought Mrs. Jaminette and her 
little son were his to guard, and a tramp 


The Wolf Dog 

found this out to his sorrow. This tramp 
came up one wash day and asked for 
food. Mrs. Jaminette told him she had 
none cooked up and was too busy to get 
a meal. Thinking her alone, he became 
threatening, and in a frightened tone 
she called her husband. But Jack re- 
sponded first; and if Carl hadn’t got 
there in time, there would have been one 
tramp less. As it was, he was pretty 
badly used up, and his arm, with which 
he had protected his throat, was gashed 
io the bone. 

A railroad man seldom lives long in 
one place. Carl was transferred to Syl- 
van Lake, Alberta. Jack had to use the 
same tactics there in teaching the other 
dogs how to behave. He did not take 
kindly to Sylvan Lake, which was a 
prairie town. He seldom left the depot 
and would lie for hours on the platform, 
looking off toward the mountains in the 
distance. 

I used to visit the lake occasionally, 
and the first time I was there after the 
Jaminettes came I sought to make 
friends with Jack, thinking he might 
remember me from old. However, he 
paid not the slightest attention to me. 
I can picture him today, walking up and 
down the railroad station platform, head 
up like a champion—which he was. 


T was some time before I again went 

to the lake, and when I stepped off the 
train I immediately sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. Then I missed Jack. 
This is the story they told me: 

During the winter, Jack became very 
restless, and about dark would disappear. 
Along about nine o’clock he would be 
back, scratching at the door. 

There were quite a few coyotes 
around there, and every night they 
howled. When Jack would hear them 
howling, he showed great eagerness to 


get out. At first he wouldn’t be gon 
very long, but in February he stayed 
away several times till daylight. And 
then one day he failed to show up. 

The Jaminettes waited some time, 
hoping he would reappear, and then they 
advertised in all the near-by papers and 
the dailies in Calgary and Edmonton. 
Their little boy was heart-broken—in 
fact, they all missed Jack, for it seemed 
as though one of the family were gone. 
Months passed, and they gave up all 
hope of ever seeing him again. 

Late in the summer they were thrown 
into a state of excitement when a letter 
arrived from a farmer residing at Leslie- 
ville, sixty miles west. The letter read: 


“Fy DO not take any newspapers except 

farm journals, and it was only by 
chance that I got hold of an old daily 
and happened to notice your advertise- 
ment for a lost dog. Well, I believe I 
have your dog, and my getting him is a 
story in itself. 

“IT raise quite a few sheep, and they 
never had been seriously menaced by 
coyotes till late last winter, when I began 
to miss an alarmingly large number of 
sheep. Nearly every day I noticed a 
bunch of coyotes hanging around, but 
they kept well out of rifle range. One 
was black, and such a big fellow that 
I figured he must be a Siberian wolf 
strayed from the North. 

“T noticed that at a certain time in 
the afternoon they kept pretty close toa 
straw stack north of the buildings. So 
one afternoon I took my rifle and went 
out to this stack, hoping to get a shot. 
I dug myself into the straw, facing west, 
the direction from which they usually 
came. 

“Sure enough, shortly after four 
o'clock they came into sight, the black 
leading. But (Continued on page 54) 
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A story of the great migrations of the fur seals 


By DEAN WEIR 


AREM days have revived life on the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea, off the Alaskan coast. Gruff old 
bull seals, heavy with fat, are clambering up the 
rocky shores to wrangle over quarters for their 

ladies that are swimming steadily northward after a carefree 
winter in warm southern waters. 

Those feminine seals travel in style. Imagine cruising all 
the way up the Pacific coast, from Mexico through the 
Aleutian Islands, under the eagle eye of the United States 
Coast Guard. Uncle Sam is touchy about having any of his 
furry wards molested after they get a message from father 
to hurry home to clean up the house for the summer-resort 
season, 

Killing seals in the open sea goes under the name of pelagic 
sealing. It’s a worse misdemeanor than neglecting to file your 
income-tax return or trying to use the same postage stamp 
twice, and almost as bad as picking up rolling golf balls on 
the fairways. Only Indians are allowed the rights of pelagic 
sealing. Even they have to revert to methods of their fore- 
fathers to keep peace with the Coast Guard. 

For one thing, when the tribesmen want to go sealing. 
they have to venture far out into the stormy Pacific in flimsy 
canoes. No power boats are allowed. A self-respecting seal, 
headed for the Pribilofs in May and June, will not come 
within thirty or forty miles of the shore-line. For weapons 
the Indians must use harpoons and other aboriginal fishing 
equipment. Firearms are barred. 

It’s a hazardous occupation. But some hardy hunters do 
brave the sudden Pacific squalls to invade the seal lanes 
while the herd is going north. There the Indians search for 
unwary travelers enjoying a nap, flat on their backs in the 
ocean cradles. A quick flash of the harpoon, and there is one 
less brown head bobbing through swells on the journey to 
the harems. 

Southern fish have little appeal for the old bulls. Their 
appetites crave the varieties that abound in northern seas. 
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So they spend winter and summer in the colder latitudes of 
the Gulf of Alaska on the Fairweather Grounds. For that 
reason, they arrive at the Pribilofs ahead of the main herd. 

There is much dickering on the islands when the big fel- 
lows lumber in from sea. These bulls are 6 feet long and 
weigh 500 pounds. Much roaring and great white clouds of 
breath register a protest at this irksome task of finding a 
suitable spot to attract the fair sex. Some ferocious old fel- 
lows get the same stations for their harems year after year. 
But they have to do much bluffing and a little earnest scrap- 
ping before other ambitious males concede any privileges on 
favored quarters in the rookery. A seal may not be lightning- 
fast with his footwork, but his head and neck become a black 
streak in battle. Every time he “plants one,” his wicked teeth 
leave a nasty gash in the other combatant’s hide. Of course, 
they would rather bluff than fight. Who wouldn’t? 

After the bellowing old bulls get all settled, they gaze out 
impatiently across the waters. 


LONG in June a few sleek heads appear, bobbing allur- 

ingly in the distance. There is much last-minute prepara- 

tion among the bulls, all decked out in glossy coats. How 
they “woof” a welcome to their feminine friends! 

As the cows approach shore each bull roars his loudest to 
coax the ladies into his harem. Such antics! The silken- 
haired ones find it very difficult to choose a lord of the 
household for the summer. 

This picturesque arrival of Uncle Sam’s children of the 
sea at the Pribilofs for the mating season has occurred every 
year since mankind first saw them. The two main rookeries 
now spread along the shores of St. Paul and St. George 
Islands. 

Bitter conflicts over the cows goes on for days and weeks. 
as long as new arrivals keep coming in from sea and until 
the harems are filled. Some bulls have only ten or twenty 
ladies eating on the same grocery bill. Others will not be 








Harems of the Mist Islands 


content with less than 125. Naturally, this is 
determined largely by the size and splendor of 
the wooer’s domicile, along with his masculine 
prowess. A wise bull is careful not to entice 
more cows under his roof than he can keep 
an eye on, because they are susceptible to little 
attentions from a stranger knocking at the 
door. 

After the cows select their “one and only,” 
they become most affectionate. Kisses are be- 
stowed upon the bull with such fervor that he 
frequently ambles off to some high rock for a 
moment’s relaxation. If he isn’t a bit aloof, the 
women are prone to neglect their housework. 


HE pups from the preceding year’s 

breeding season are born soon after the 
cows reach the Pribilofs. When the pups are no 
larger than kittens and hardly able to wriggle 
around, the seals mate again. 

About the time Mr. and Mrs. Seal are set- 
tled comfortably in their home the foreman for 
Uncle Sam arrives to see that all is well. He 
is Harry J. Christoffers, superintendent of the 
Pribilof Islands seal herd. His headquarters are 
in the Federal Office Building, Seattle. This 
exposé of family secrets in sealdom is as re- 
lated by the superintendent. 

Mr. Christoffers’ duties during the summer 
include supervision of killing young seals to 
make luxurious fur coats for milady when 
winter winds blow. Only the bachelors are 
killed. It is easy to separate them from the 
main herd because they are already off by 
themselves. The old bulls won't let any 
bachelors come near the harems; so the juniors 
have to inhabit separate young men’s clubs 
while the family is at home. 

Victims for slaughter are chosen from the 
three-year-olds. Some are branded for reserve. 
This mark of distinction gives them the privi- 
lege of seeing their brothers sacrificed for 
wearing apparel each year, while they are 
growing older and wiser. When they are about six years old 
their manhood asserts itself, and they argue with the old men 
for a place in the sun when the cows come home. 

The Government's policy of keeping a certain number in 
reserve each year protects breeding herds, assuring a yearly 
increase of from 10 to 20 per cent. Last year 54,550 were 
killed. The total probably will be 60,000 this year, according 
to Frank T. Bell, United States Commissioner of Fisheries. 

Up to 1867, when the fur-seal islands, together with the 
territory of Alaska, came into the possession of the United 


A modern “Solomon” surveys his harem 
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Mrs. Seal is extremely affectionate when she gets home to the Pribilofs 


States by treaty, the Russian catch was estimated at 
1,800,000. Since that time the take by the United States has 
been approximately 5,510,000, not including a pelagic-seal- 
ing total of 976,640. The pelts are sold each year at auction. 

Since 1911, when the Government took restrictive 
measures to protect the rapidly diminishing seal herd, the 
number has increased from 125,000 to 1,125,000. 

Before the United States acquired Alaska from Russia, 
many vicious battles were fought on the Mist Islands, a name 
derived from the continual fog over the Pribilofs in the 
summer-time. It was a romantic and bloody 
chapter in the history of sealdom in the days 
when czars of Russia garrisoned the Bering 
Sea islands with troops. Pirates and traders 
battled to the death for the chance to slaugh- 
ter the seals with clubs. Rookeries of the 
Pribilofs reverberated to the roar of smooth- 
bore cannon and the rattle of musketry. 


ODAY, after purchases and commercial 

treaties between the United States, Russia, 
Great Britain and Japan, American and Cana- 
dian cutters are strung along the coast, guard- 
ing the seals against slaughter on land and 
hunting in the open sea. 

A few weeks after baby seals are born their 
playful pranks are added to the female 
squabbles that arise constantly during the 
harem season. The head of the house has few 
idle moments during his summer at home. 
When the cows start a quarrel, he restores tran- 
quillity. Frequently he does so by picking up 
one of the ladies and tossing her, not too 
gently, about ten feet away. 

Sometimes one of his cows wants to leave 
the harem for a day and perhaps a night out. 
Permission is not (Continued on page 55) 
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The New 
England par- 
tridge is so 
wise in the 
art of self- 
preservation 
that hunting 
him furnishes 
the’ severest 
test to which 
the upland 
bird shooter 
is subjected 
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HE city boy goes to the country for 

the summer and meets Bart, a boy 
of his own age. Together they explore 
the fields and streams. The principal 
sport consists of intensive woodchuck 
hunting. Also there are frogs and turtles 
and eels to be caught, and bullheads and 
sunfish. And then came trout. The big 
one that lived under the bridge and 
many smaller ones furnished real sport 
for two boys living in the age of “‘snarin’, 
hookin’ and spearin’.” Air rifles came 
next, and with them came the usual 
pranks that get boys with air guns in 
trouble. A .22 rifle was then added to 
the arsenal, followed by a Harpers 
Ferry musket, a .32-20 rifle and a 12- 
bore shotgun. Sport ranged from shoot- 
ing woodchucks and ruffed grouse to 
hunting foxes and deer. Pickerel skitter- 
ing one day and trout fishing the next 
made the summer pass quickly. For the 
first time, trout were caught with arti- 
ficial flies, and forthwith a fisherman 
became an angler. Tapered leaders and 
dry flies followed 
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The 


1ography 


of a Sportsman 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 
PART VIII 


F all field sports, partridge hunt- 
ing is nearest my heart. Before 


anyone gets up in meeting and 

remarks that this bird is a 
grouse I want to admit it. However, to 
me it is a partridge, or, as he is general- 
ly known here, a pa’tridge, and always 
will be. 

I am referring to the New England 
partridge—not the silly, ogling bird of 
the North which we shoot for food by 
means of a .22 rifle or a .410 shotgun. 
Our bird is so wise in the art of self- 
preservation that hunting him furnishes 
the severest test to which the upland 
bird shooter is subjected. 

The inexperienced hunter, even though 
he be a good shot, can take the field 
filled with hope and ambition and re- 
turn empty-handed, tired and beaten. I 
have taken an experienced quail shot 
into the alders and thorn bushes, and 
he never fired his gun. It was laughable 
to hear his reasons for not shooting as 
bird after bird rose in front of him. Just 
to illustrate, I will give a few, as I recall 
them, but the old hunter will know too 
well that I am leaving out some of the 
brightest spots. 

This reminds me of the story of the 
golfer who promised his wife that he 
would put a pebble in his pocket every 
time he swore. In the evening he re- 


turned with his pockets bulging. Empty- 
ing one, he said, ‘These are the hells.” 
From the other pocket he brought forth 
more. “These are the worse than hells, 
and the damns will be delivered in a 
wagon.” 

My Southern friend had his troubles. 
His first bird rose while he was climbing 
a fence. The second ducked behind a 
tree before he saw it. The third waited 
until he had passed and flew back. Then 
there were those which flew out of trees 
and close-lying birds that frightened him. 
Being a deliberate shot, he complained 
he could not get his gun on others. He 
ducked and whirled about all of the 
afternoon, while I was snapping away 
and killing a pair. 

In time he learned to hit them, and 
we had many a pleasant hunt together. 
Then he went home for the holidays to 
shoot his beloved quail. He maintains to 
this day that I was the means of ruining 
his shooting, for he had learned to snap 
and could not forget it. 

It is natural that I should have a 
leaning for this shooting, as it is the best 
we have and what I was brought up 
on; but after looking back over forty 
years of hunting I can say, without any 
reservations, that to bring down a par- 
tridge gives me more satisfaction than 
the bagging of any other game. I know 





that I have earned my reward, that I had 
to work for it and that it meant miles 
upon miles of tramping over rough coun- 
try and hours of practice. There is a 
quickening of the pulse and a tingling of 
the nerves that no other game gives. 
Men may follow big game, shoot ducks 
or even hunt quail; but when it has all 
been summed up and boiled down, give 
me the wily old partridge. 

There is no more delightful time of 
the year to hunt than October and 
November. The fall days give a stimu- 
lation that throws off the inertia of sum- 
mer; there is a spring in the stride and 
a desire to go. The frost is in the air; 
the birches and maples are brilliant in 
their royal garments of yellow and red. 


The Biography of a Sportsman 


broken up by skunks, and only a few 
broken shells were left to tell the story— 
60 per cent of the potential birds de- 
stroyed by one species of vermin! 

I doubt that the fox kills many active 
birds. He may pick up cripples during 
the hunting season, but he is a natural 
mouser, and I have never found con- 
clusive evidence indicating that he had 
made a kill. There is every evidence that 
he feeds mostly on mice and rabbits. 
Trappers have told me that the stomach 
of a fox seldom contains feathers of any 
kind. The fox is not protected by law, 
and the skunk is. This is a mystery for 
the sportsman to solve. 


After many years of observation, I 
believe that the periodic scarcity of the 
partridge is mainly due to two causes: 
disease and illegal killing. In the case 
of the former, we seem to find that this 
has become epidemic at intervals, very 
much as rabbits are subject to plague. 
Probably domestic poultry play a large 
part in the spread of disease. 

I am of the opinion that hen-reared 
pheasants are carriers and that when 
they are introduced into the same coun- 
try the partridge vanish. There is little 
speculation in this case, for I have seen 
the partridges disappear year after year 
as the pheasants increased their range. 

Both poultry and pheas- 
ants have been subject 









Later, when the leaves of the deciduous 
trees have fallen, the pines and the hem- 
locks in their soft greens seem to hold 
a promise that spring will be with us 
again. October is the more picturesque, 
but the best shooting is in November. 


(Continued on page 57) 

















URING October the birds are often 
scattered over their breeding 
grounds on the hills and in the hard- 
woods, where they find plenty of dried 
berries, grapes and thorn apples along 
the edges, and in the woods themselves 
beechnuts and acorns. In my early days, 
chestnuts supplied a major part of their 
diet until snow, but with the passing of 
this beautiful tree and its delicious nuts 
the birds have lost‘ what was an easy 
living. 

By November, or the first snowfall, 
the partridges congregate in the valleys 
and make their homes in the evergreens. 
In several localities I have known the 
birds from several hundred acres to be 
gathered together in a few acres of pine. 
It is at this time that partridges change 
their entire diet. As chicks they eat insects, but I 
have never seen one crop during the hunting season 

_that contained other than vegetable matter. I have 
seen nuts, fruits and some grain until the first snow. 
Then these birds go to the birches, white and black, 
for their living. I have seen them in the apple trees, 
and it was supposed they were budding; but as this 
was in late February, I did not shoot them. 

The finest morsel that has ever graced our table 
was a February partridge. It was killed by a gos- 
hawk which I saw shot. This bird had been feeding 
on black birch long enough to flavor its flesh. 

The ruffed grouse is the hardiest bird in the 
world and can adapt himself to any and all weather 
conditions. If the weather is mild, he roosts in a 
pine or a hemlock tree, well sheltered from the 
winds and guarded on all sides from owls. When the 
weather is severe and ihe snow deep, he dives into 
a snowbank for the night. 

One morning when the temperature was 25 below 
zero, I found a snowbank with eleven holes, about 
the size one would have made by throwing a croquet 
ball into the snow. I knew that the birds were there 
after a severe night. Before I had approached very near, a 
series of explosions confirmed my belief, and off they flew into 
the pines on those sturdy wings which play such a vital part 
both in their preservation and destruction. 

The partridge can not be starved, except by ice storms of long duration 
which may prevent his feeding or freeze him under the snow. He is always 
particular to take good care of himself. His natural enemies are the skunk in 
the spring, which eats thousands of eggs, and the great horned owl. Hawks, 
cats and foxes may take a few, but the skunk and the owl take the greatest toll. 

Just as the little girl on looking at a pig said that it was well named, so is 
the skunk. This doddering, stupid marauder covers the ground ever so care- 
fully all through the nesting season and eats untold numbers of eggs. Out of 
five nests I found one spring, containing from ten to fourteen eggs, three were 
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Helping Ourselves 


Being the adventures of a farmer and a sportsman «ho produced their own shooting ground 


By ALDO LEOPOLD and REUBEN PAULSON 


HE senior author of this narrative 

is a sportsman who had grown 

tired of asking suspicious farmers 

for permission to hunt, hike or 
train dogs on gameless farms. The junior 
author is a farmer who had grown tired 
of spending his Sundays ejecting miscel- 
laneous unpermitted “rabbit hunters” 
from his quail coverts. 

Like other outdoorsmen, both of us 
had listened patiently to the fair words 
of the prophets of conserva- 
tion, predicting the early res- 


spertsmen and farmers must be based on 
personal confidence, and nobody can 
have that if the crowd is so large as to 
need identification tickets. We of the 
cooperative can name any other member 
across the marsh by noting the decrep- 
itude of his particular hunting coat, or 
by watching the gait or ear-floppings of 
his particular dog. 

Now it so happens that in that same 
winter of our discontent, when the first 





toration of outdoor Wiscon- 
sin. We both had _ noticed, 
though, that as prophecies be- 
came thicker and thicker open 
seasons for hunting became 
shorter and shorter, and wild 








life scarcer and \e 
scarcer. ot 
io 7 


Three years ago, 
when we first met. 
to flush a rabbit 
was the biggest ad- 
venture one might 
hope to fall upon 
in a day’s hike on 
the Paulson farm 
One snowy Sun- 
day, when we were 


Marsh Cover” 













Where pheasants were 
Kilied Oct.10-Nov.10 





vate donation, to chalk up to the credit 
of its restocking program. 

We of the cooperative are no more 
interested in pheasants than in other 
game, and still less in shooting pheasants 
recently let out of a coop. Be it noted, 
however, that the new law restricts shoot- 
ing to three-quarters of the number re- 
leased, not to three-quarters of the iden- 
tical birds released. We saw in this a 
chance to build up a wild population and 
to do our shooting on these wild birds. 
releasing sufficient tame ones to satisfy 
the requirements of the law. 

Therefore, we took out a shooting- 
preserve _ license, 
posted the seven 





YA 





bemoaning this 
scarcity of living 
things on the land, 
there came to us 
jointly a flickering 
recollection of that 
first theorem of so- 


wild birds. 


cial justice: The  RILEY,WISCONSIN. 
Lord helps those 
who help them- 


selves. Whereupon 
was born the “Riley Game Cooperative.” 

Riley, be it known, is a flag-station 
and a post-office near the Paulson farm. 
This definition of Riley is meticulously 
and literally correct. 

The term “game cooperative” was not 
quite so accurate. It was a “cooperative.” 
all right, with one farmer and one sports- 
man constituting its then membership. 
But it was more than “game,” both of 
us contributing to the enterprise an in- 
curable interest in all wild things, great 
and small, shootable and non-shootable. 
However, we both had an eye cocked on 
the future, and decided to title only the 
main issue. 

Paulson gathered unto himself six 
contiguous neighbors. Leopold gathered 
up five Madison sportsmen, all mutual 
friends and of the sort whose game 
pockets contain no quail feathers in 
pheasant season. Then we moved that 
the nominations be closed. The idea is 
that any enduring relationship between 
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How a Refuge confines shooting on 
an artificially stocked preserve to 
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Preserve Boundary—, 


Dispersion of 
“Artificials 







fe. ‘Whéve “Artificials™ 


member farms, and 
released _twenty- 
five pen-raised 
pheasants as a 
starter. None of 
us shot them, or 
wanted to, but we 
all had a lot of fun 
that first winter 
maintaining feed- 
ing stations “for 
the succour of said 
beasts,” and, to be 
honest, for the 
purpose of holding 
them on _ our 
grounds. It was a 
mild winter, and 
these “tame” 
pheasants soon 
grew too big and 
wild to be in need 
of much “succour.” 








were raised 








theorem of social justice was revealed to 
us, some senator or assemblyman like- 
wise saw the burning bush. We admit 
that legislators seldom do this, either in 
Wisconsin or elsewhere, but this one did. 
There emerged, as out of a cloud, all duly 
enacted, the “Wisconsin Shooting Pre- 
serve Law,” which declared that citizens 
who owned or controlled land and 
planted pheasants thereon might shoot, 
when duiy licensed, three-quarters of the 
number planted, during an all-fall open 
season, provided there be affixed to the 
leg of each pheasant so shot a non- 
reusable metal tag, to be issued by the 
Conservation Commission, etc. Further- 
more, the law prohibited trespass by 
other citizens on the premises so licensed. 

The law specifies pheasants, because 
these can be raised artificially ; and when 
they are counted out of the coop by the 
local game warden, the state knows what 
three-quarters is. The state gets the 
other quarter “on the hoof,” as a pri- 


Yy It was, however, 
the patronage ex- 
tended to our feeding stations by non- 
shootable game which made them fun. 
Paulson had planted soy-beans under his 
silage corn. An aftermath of these beans 
had matured after the corn harvest. At 
the very first heavy snow these soy- 
beans drew, out of nowhere, a pack of 
forty big, husky prairie chickens. No 
chicken had been seen on the Paulson 
farm for a decade. 


IKEWISE out of nowhere came a 
covey of quail. They tried to estab- 

lish legal residence at one of the pheasant 
stations, but it was soon evident, from the 
lawsuits recorded in the snow, that the 
pheasants disputed their emigration pa- 
pers, and not always by peaceable means. 
So we promptly erected an additional 
station for the quail, and henceforth 
each species stayed in its own bailiwick. 
Before the winter was over a second 
quail covey, doubtless starved out of 
some near-by farm, appeared and waxed 








fat at our expense. Only it shouldn’t be 
called expense—none of us for years 
had so enjoyed our winter Sundays. As 
for rabbits, every one within a mile of 
our boundaries promptly applied for 
membership in the corn supply of the 
Riley Cooperative, and when winter was 
over they stayed to set up housekeeping. 





T was a pleasant thing that first spring, 

as we strolled over these formerly 
gameless farms, to hear quail whistling 
in every fence-row and pheasant cocks 
crowing all over the Sugar Creek marsh. 
We estimated that our first six months 
of operation had netted us a respectable 
pheasant population (some strayed to 
the “public domain,” as predicted by the 
law) plus an unearned increment of 
thirty quail, plus bunnies ad infinitum. 
Our chickens left us for parts unknown 
after the last snow had melted, but we 
knew that they would be back. 

It was now time to do our stuff under 
the preserve law. Buying grown pheas- 
ants at $2.50 each was too expensive; 
so we bought 150 eggs, and Mrs. Paul- 
son hatched them under hens. When the 
game warden came around in August, he 
counted 70 half-grown birds, which had 
the free run of the orchard but returned 
to roost in the brooder-coop with their 
foster-mothers. This count entitled us 
to 53 shooting tags (three-quarters of 
70), plus those unused last year. These 
tags are equally distributed among all 
our members who care to shoot, includ- 
ing farm members. 

At this point we hear our sporting 
readers emit a loud snort at the prospect 
of shooting these half-tame “‘artificials.” 
Just a minute, please. These tame hen- 
raised birds were all headquartered near 
the farmhouse, around which we blocked 
off an 80-acre refuge on which no shoot- 
ing is allowed. Outside this refuge, ever 
since the corn was cut last fall, we had 
been training our dogs on several coveys 
of big wild birds, the progeny of last 


Helping Ourselves 


year’s plantings. It was these wild birds 
that we hunted when our season opened 
in October. By late fall the “artificials” 
had gone wild and spread, by slow de- 
grees, off the refuge, and we probably 
shot some of them, but at no time had 
we either the desire or the opportunity 
to shoot an immature or tame pheasant. 
Our refuge automatically prevents it. 
The sketch map on the opposite page 
shows how this refuge works. 

At this writing, our stock of game 
compares with the three preceding years 
as follows: 








Nov. 1030 Vov. Nov. Vov. 

(before management) Ig3l 1932 1033 

Pheasants none 25 100 | 125 

Quail 15 30 90 150 

Prairie Chickens none 40 60 | 30 
(winter only | 

Rabbits (estimate) 50 109 125 125 


Our main loss of pheasants was due 
to birds flying off the preserve when shot 
at. In 1932 we killed twenty-five, but 
doubtless lost twice that number from 
scattering. Last year we seem to have 
partly overcome this by more refuges, 
more feeding stations, and postponing 
the shooting till November and Decem- 
ber. At this season the outside range is 
bare and unfed, and hence less attrac- 
tive to the birds. 

Feeding is our main bid for perma- 
nent residence. We have had no luck 
with food-patches because our farmers 
turn their hogs loose in the fall, and they 
make short work of any grain left stand- 
ing. However, a dozen lean-to shelters, 
built of poles and thatched with marsh 
hay and each containing a hopper or a 
wire crib, are on duty all winter as feed- 
ing stations. A  hundred-yard circle 
around each feeding shelter is closed to 
shooting. 

We settled, by a tribal moot held under 
Paulson’s oak tree, the financial relations 
of town and farm members. All costs are 
to be shared equally. When a farm mem- 


Total head 65 195 375 | 430 


ber or his wife raises pheasants, he or 
she is to be paid, by the town members 
jointly, for each pheasant counted out 
by the warden, half the game-farm price. 
When a farm member leaves grain for 
a feeding station, he is to be paid, by 
the town members jointly, half its 
market value. All this proceeds on the 
theory that about half the “keep” of a 
game crop is the land on which it ranges, 
which land the farm member is furnish- 
ing free. 

All shooting privileges are pooled and 
equally divided among those members 
who wish to shoot. Some of the farmers 
do not care to shoot, but they are none 
the less enthusiastic members of the 
Cooperative, by reason of the pleasure 
they derive from seeing the game, the 
insect-control services rendered them by 
the game, and the protection from ir- 
responsible trespassers derived from the 
posting of the preserve. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the state is likewise a 
beneficiary. Its tangible reward is the 
$10 we pay the Conservation Depart- 
ment for a preserve license, plus at least 
fifty unshot pheasants, worth $2 apiece, 
which have spread over the country. Its 
intangible reward is the manifold increase 
we have brought about in the quail and 
song birds which use our feeding stations 
and coverts. We of the Cooperative have 
likewise decreased by twelve men that 
growing army of shooters who have no 
place to shoot and nothing to shoot at. 


O far we have found it unnecessary to 

control any predators except cats. We 
encourage local trappers to trim down 
our foxes and minks, but select those 
individuals whom we think can be 
trusted to let feathers alone. We have 
horned owls and red-tailed hawks, but 
there is no evidence that they are get- 
ting birds. Our abundant rabbits seem to 
serve as buffers. Skunks are plentiful, but 
their droppings in summer are a solid 
mass of June- (Continued on page 56) 


One of these scarlet-jowled white-collared cocks is enough flavoring for any day afield 














WO technical men from the De- 

partment, who had been assigned 

to a study of food habits of the 

common tern, had appealed to the 
Old Warden to get them and their outfit 
out to the particular island where they 
wanted to operate. 

No better individual exists to help 
people than the veteran officer, but 
after his chore was completed he would 
be confronted with a two-hour run back 
to the mainland; so he asked Henry to 
go along and keep him company. Any- 
how, that is how he put it up to Henry. 
The bet is, of course, that he wanted 
to expose an alert-minded sportsman 
to the talk of scientists who are for 
the most part engaged in solving sports- 
men’s problems. It’s a good bet, but no 
more than that. The old fellow at 
times can obscure his motives quite 
thoroughly. 

The outboard motor was shoving the 
roomy open boat along at a comfortable 
speed. A summer breeze caressed the 
surface of the lake. Far out, an ore 
freighter slogged along. A small boat. 
paralleling the shore line, was ahead, 
and from the other direction a fishing 
tug rolled homeward after the morn- 
ing’s lift. 

This last was a stanch craft, typi- 
cal of the Great Lakes fisheries—broad 
of beam, turtle-decked forward, housed 
clear to the stern. The gangways were 
open on this fair day, but they could be 
closed tightly and the craft could live 
in even the storms which are frequently 
stirred on the inland seas. 

The Old Warden’s eyes were on the 
small boat, and when it stopped he al- 
tered his course to head on it. 

“Mackinaw fishermen?” asked Henry. 

“Mackinaw fishermen’”—with a nod. 
“And one of ’em has got what he came 
after.” 

Indeed, after a moment, Henry could 
make out one of the three occupants 
of the open boat, torso braced back- 
ward, short rod held against his body 
and bent in a stiff arc as he pumped in 
the hundreds of feet of wire line to 
which his big spoon was attached. His 
companion was also reeling in, but no 
strain was on his tackle. Once the boat 
stops in this Mackinaw trolling, it be- 
hooves the angler to get in his line be- 
fore lengths of it rest on bottom and foul 
there. 

The man was perspiring and laboring 
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Shall the commercial fishermen be allowed to ruin this popular sport? 


By HAROLD TITUS 


by the time the Old Warden cut off 
and drifted in toward them with a friend- 
ly hail for the boatman. 

The man reeling in was excited, and 
gave no more than a glance and a rather 
stiff grin to his gallery. At times he 
worked the big surf reel rapidly; at 
others, he took only inches at a time, 
and once, as his fish neared the surface, 
he was bested for the moment and was 
forced to yield 
yards. 

But finally the 
fish appeared, a 
silvery scimitar 
close to the sur- 
face, making his 
last valiant bat- 
tle against man. 
His swings lost 
their sweep; he 
rolled on his side. The 
reel turned faster; the 
boatman picked up _ his 
gaff and rose. He waited a moment, 
poised, then swept his implement deftly, 
and a great gray and silver lake trout 
was lifted inboard. 

“Boy!” gasped the man who had 
hooked him, opening and closing his 
weary reel hand. “Boy! Is that sport? 
Is that worth driving five hundred miles 
for? I'll tell the pop-eyed world it is!” 

And surely, his capture had been 
worth all of that. You can tell by the 
look of a man whether or not his time 
and money have been well invested. 


“4 EN pounds?” guessed the Old 
Warden. 

“Yeah,” agreed the guide. ‘“Mebby 
‘leven. Good trout for this time of year. 
Danged good one, I'd say. They've been 
runnin’ from four to eight. Few weeks, 
now, and we'll be haulin’ in the lunkers. 
Last October,” he informed his patrons, 
“TI took out parties that caught four over 
twenty-two pounds. The biggest was a 
shade under twenty-five.” 

“Say!” exploded the man who had not 
yet hooked a fish. “Let’s get going! 
Might be one of those old babies cu- 
rious even today.” 

They went on, paying out their lines, 
and the Warden resumed his way, talk- 
ing in a somewhat preoccupied manner 
of the enthusiasm men can generate for 
any sport which strikes their fancy. The 
sound of the tug’s Diesel motor was 
nearer. He glanced over his shoulder to 


where she was cutting across the course 
of the small boat. 

‘Sure as death,” he remarked, “they're 
comin’ together.” 
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Ff, a Henry started an 
a” wel widie te 
that direction. 

“Oh, not them’ two 
boats,” the other chuckled. “Two ideas, 
maybe, is what I mean. But they're goin’ 
to clash, just as sure as you and I are 
in this boat. Commercial fishing and 
hook-and-line fishing on the Great Lakes, 
I mean. And it’s this Mackinaw trolling 
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The Old Warden on Mackinaws 


that’s goin’ to bring it to a head.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” said Henry. 
“Take those fellows: they've come five 
hundred miles, just to fish. That means 
from Ohio or Indiana or some other state 
where they can’t get that kind of fishing. 
They seem to be growing faster than any 
other class of fishermen I know, these 
boys who troll for lake trout.” 


IS companion brushed at his griz- 

zled mustache and nodded thought- 
fully. After a time he began to talk, as 
he does when he thinks aloud. 

“I wonder—ain’t history repeatin’ it- 
self?”’ he queried. “Am I all wrong when 
I see somethin’ happenin’ to our Great 
Lakes fish pretty close to what happened 
to the Lake States pine? We took it in 
thirty years—the bulk of it—because the 
grain belt was openin’ up and had to 
have cheap lumber for homes and barns 
and cities. We mined that old cork pine, 
wiped her out clean, and the land it 
grew on has been a problem ever since. 

“And not only a problem for the Lake 







States. Keep that in your head, Henry. 
We've got our way of living so mixed 
and snarled up that, for us sportsmen 
anyhow, what happens in one or two 
states is mighty apt to affect a lot of 
folks in a lot of states. 

“Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
make the laws for Great Lakes fishing 
on the best of these trout grounds, 
and a lot of their citizens fish for 
Mackinaw. But there’s hundreds and 
thousands of folks from other states that 
have gone wild over lake-trout fishing in 
the last few years and spend their vaca- 
tions up here because they can make 
some of their winter dreams come true. 
That complicates matters, you see. Once 
more the sportsmen’s interests can’t be 
fenced in by state lines. 

“Now, I've got no ill will against 
commercial fishermen. Among ’em are 
some of the best citizens I know, and 
they're renderin’ a service to the whole 
country in providin’ a danged fine and 
usually reasonable-priced supply of food. 
But I sometimes think that some of ’em 
are not only doin’ things that will 
eventually ruin their own business, but 
are, you might say, spoilin’ the pros- 
pects of this growin’ army of fisher- 





mostly little harbors where about all you 
can hope to catch is perch. 

“Then there’s the matter of this spawn 
fishing.” He shifted the course a trifle, 
and his brows drew together. “I’ve al- 
ways thought that was bad. Terrible. The 
states have tried to whittle it down, but 
it’s been a battle all the way, account 
the strength of the lobbies the commer- 
cial fishermen keep goin’. 

“They work it like this, Henry, as 
maybe you know. A certain number of 


=| days is set aside each fall for the pro- 
3 tection of lake trout while they’re on 
: | their spawning reefs. The joker is this: 





As the fish neared 
the surface he was 
bested for the mo- 
ment and forced 
to yield yards 





men who like to troll for lake trout. 


that the states can allow fishing rigs to 
take trout in this closed season so long 
as the spawn is turned over to hatcheries. 
“The slaughter is somethin’ to bung 
your eye, and I call it slaughter with 
malice aforethought. When any species is 
ganged up to reproduce itself and man 
takes advantage of that concentration 
to capture it—why, it sort of turns my 
stomach. It’s been legal; plenty of hon- 
est men have seen no harm in it. But I've 
never been able to agree with ’em. 


” HE chief argument in favor of it 
was that it gave the hatcheries a 
chance to fill up with eggs and that arti- 
ficial reproduction was better than natu- 
ral. It may be, but nobody knows. No- 
body knows, Henry, how many eggs of 
a lake trout hatch out when we let na- 
ture take its course, but we do know that 
now and again the hatcheries have bad 
luck and a shockin’ number of those 
eggs never hatch. Besides that, tons and 
tons of mature fish are netted right off 
their spawning grounds. 
“You might say that this makes for 


“As far as a lot of Great Lakes fish a cheaper food supply for folks hard 

go, sportsmen don’t have much interest. pressed to make a living in cities. But 

Bass in these big waters are pretty well protected does it? Not as I see it. When those big 
by state laws. But there's the yellow perch and the lifts commence to go to market, the re- 
wall-eyed pike and the Mackinaw trout, which are turns to the fishing rigs take a drop; but 
all taken in nets and also taken by hook and line so far as I’ve ever heard, the price to the 
for sport. Your clash of interests is goin’ to come consumer never drops accordin’. The big 
on those species, and my guess is that the argument buyers sock the trout into freezers, 
is goin’ to start on the trout because he’s gettin’ to grudge ’em out to the trade and take the 
be so popular with so many folks. gravy, while the trout just catch the 

“Commercial fishermen, unlike the sportsmen, devil! 

have had things pretty much their own way from “Until we know that artificial repro- 
the beginning, and every move that’s been made to duction is better than natural, I figure 
protect fish meant a fight amongst those that are we're out on a limb with this spawn fish- 
sometimes called statesmen. Spite of all kinds of ing. I sure was glad to hear, last fall, 
conflabs among state officers in recent years, there that the Federal hatcheries in Michigan 
ain't any two states concerned that have got laws had run out of money and shut up and 
that agree except now and again. In all these big that the state turned thumbs down on 
waters you've only got a patch here and there that’s most of the spawn fishing, because most 
set aside for hook-and-line fishing, and these are of the com- (Continued on page 51) 
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1934 GAME FISH LAWS 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
daily limits, size limits and license regulations 
Compiled for Fretp & STREAM by 


TALBOTT DENMEAD 


United States Bureau of Fisheries 


Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since 
this material was compiled and for additional information, Fre_p & 
STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 
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TATE AND SPECIES SEASONS asset? ust | LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES | SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES 
Alabama | lowa | 
Black bass, No closed season 11” 10 Resident None Black bass June 15- 9 30 10” 8 Resident $1.00 | 
bream, rock bass, 415” 15 Ni yn-resident $5.00 Trout Apr. 1-Sept. as 8 Non-resident 3.00 
crappie, perch, | 8” | “ 7days 2.00 Other game fish | May 15- ooh 30* | Catfish 12”| 8 Non-resident, 
jack salmon 12” 25 alll fish Bullheads No closed season {Silver bass,| but 15 in| | 6days 1.00 
—_— —_____—_— — — anaes an rock bass, | aggregate} Alien 3.00 
Arizona | crappie, of all | 
| Trout (all June 1-Sept. 30 | a 20 fish or | Resident 1.25 perch, 7” | game fish 
species) i | 15 Ibs. | Non-resident 3.00 Sunfish, 4”| 25 bull- | 
Black bass } No closed season 10” 10 fish or | Alien, special 30.00 Pike, pick- heads | 
3 - - 15 Ibs. Alien applicant for erel, 13” | 
Crappie, yellow No closed season a 20 fish or citizenship 10.00 } 
perch, cattish 20 Ibs. —— - 
——— —- —— - - Kansas 
Arkansas | Black basa, No closed season —— 10” 15 in | Resident 1.00 
Black bass May 16-Feb. 28 10” 15 Resident using catfish, “* | aggregate’ Non-resident 3.00 
Crappie, striped | No closed season 6” 15 each irtificial bait 1.10 perch, crappie Cr: aie 7 “ 1S days 1.00 
! Non-resident 5.00 Perch 6” | 
Prout — = peg ae 31 12” S Non-resident, Ker wa - arn or R ; : - 
ike, jack salmo ‘oO closed season 6 cach 15 days 1.10 entucky esident 00 
} Bream, sunfish, | No closed season 25 each | Black bass, | June 1-Apr. 30 i" ; 10 bass, Non-resident, 2.50 
perch 140 all fish | trout, rock bass, —, 11”) 10 trout, “* 7 days 1,00 
- — - 7 — « _crappie | 30 crappie} Alien 2.50 
me iH 3, Sac May 29-Nov. 30* Black | Black | Resident 2.09 ‘Louisiana < * a | 
r mento perch, } bass, 9” | bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 Game fish No closed season*} Bl. bass10”| 20 bl. bass} Resident 50 
sunfish, crap. None for rest, 25 Alien 5.00 Whitebass| be. w. bass} Non-resident 2.00 
tlico ha $ rest each crappie, 7 crappie 
w hitefis ih. May 1-Oct. 31* None rme Sunfish, 5” 100sunfish | 
steelhead ‘and None 25 tish or Mai 
other trout (ex 10 Ibs Maine 
cept golden) | and 1 fish Black bass June 21-Sept. 30 Black 10 Ibs. and} Resident 65 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* 5” 20or1lOlbs Black bass spe- bass, 10”* | 1 fish or | Non-resident 5.15 
“ | }and 1 fish cial fly season Land- 25 in ag- | Non-resident, 
— — — ~ — —__—— —_——_—— —— —— (3 fish) June 1-June 20 locked gregate* 30 days 3.15 
Colorado | Salmon, land- salmon,14” Non-resident, 
lProutandereviing} May 25—Oct. 31 "a 10 Ibs., | Resident 2.00 locked salmon, rout, 3 days 1.65 
Other game fish Apr. 10-Oct. 31* | all game | Non-resident 3.00 — — coamees ; Be ‘ im ag 
| fish | Alie n 3.00 akes and ponds ce out-Sept. perch, 
—_—_______- _ ——$——— ——$——— | rivers above tide | Ice out-—Sept. 14 | 
Cc eanecticu ut Brooks and | 
Black bass, July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 | streams: | 
| calico bass, = Non-resident 5.35 Salmon, trout Ice out—Aug. 15 
Trout. Apr. 15-July 14 6” 15 or 101bs| — seed — _ poe Soot. 50 
Perch No closed season iad 30 in all White perch June 21- -Sept. 14 | 
Lake trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 10” None | Pickerel No closed season* | 
Pickerel, walleye Apr. 15—Jan. 31 17” 10 | —s - ; _ --- - 
b oa = a cnenmicnee otal —a Marylanc¢ 
Delaware | | Brook, brown, Apr. 1-June 30* Blac 10 black | Resident, above 
| Black bass, May 25-Feb. 1 10” 6 Resident 1.10 rainbow trout bass, 0" bass tidewater 1.25 | 
| ealico bass | 12 Non-resident 5.00 Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, 7 above tide} Non-resident, 
| Trout | Apr. 16-Aug. 15 6” 6 Alien 5.00 (above tide) Pickerel, 20 black | above tide- 
| Yellow, rock and | No closed season 10” 12 each Black bass 14” bass, tide-| water 5.50 | 
| white bass (tidewater) Aug. 1-Mar. 31 Striped, water; Special, Deep 
No closed season None 12 Suckers, catfish, bass, 11”*| 10 trout Creek Lake, 
Pike-perch, May 25-Mar. 1 10” 6 } carp, eels, Catfish non-resident | 
pike, pickerel gudgeons Feb. 1-Nov. 30 and 3 days | 
| | _ _ _ —_ . — Striped bass perch, 7” | 
Dist. of Columbia (rock) and Sus- | | 
Black bass, crap May 30-Mar. 31 None None Resident None quehanna salmon | 
pie, calico bass Non-resident None yi pe aay oe a June 1-Nov. 30 | 
_ ——_-- _ —— —-—— - f other fresh- 
Florida water and game | 
iwreemouth and | No closed season 12 bass, | Resident 3.25 fish (above tide) July 1-—Nov. 30 
| smallmouth each Non-resident 10.50* | | 
black bass, sun snecies* * county 3.25 Migesne 7g | | 
fish and other 30 sunfish | Black bass July 1-Jan. 31 } 10” 6 Resident 2: 00°) 
game fish } 40 of all Trout Apr. 15—July 31* | 6” | 15* “* minor 15-1 
Catfish 10” species | Salmon Apr. 15-Nov. 30 | Fo | s and women . 55 
~ —— } - — -__—__—— ———___—________ Pickerel, walleye, 12” | Seach | Non-resident 5.25*| 
Georgia | pike, muskalonge May 1-Feb. 28 | 15” | “* minor, 
Black bass, June 1-Apr. 14° None 20 rain Non-resident 5.25 | White perch June 1-Feb. 28 | ,6hCUd 15* 5-18 2.25 
trout and other bow trout Sacened pout June 15-Feb. 28 | 30 “ 3 days 1.50* 
game fish 25 brook | Yellow perch Apr. 1-Feb. 28 | 30 ~—*| Alien 15.25 
| 
idaho | |Michigan | 
Black bass July 1-Apr. 30* 6” 2S or15 lbs) Resident 2.00 | Black bass, June 25-Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident, 50 
ind 1 fish | Non-resident — 5.00 white and war- White, 25 in Non-resident, 2.00 
Trout May 16-Dec. 31* 6” 25 or151bs| Alien 10.00 mouth bass, | bass, 7” |aggregate “ 10 days 1.00 
| and 1 fish | bluegill, sunfish Sunfish, 6 6”| of sunfish | 
Sunfish, gray No closed season None 25 fish or Pike, ages No closed season* | eat 1 | and perch 
ling, sock-ey* | 15 Ibs. walleye, muska- Walleye, | pike 
salmon, catfish | | | and 1 fish longe, perch, lake | 4” 
Perch No closed season | None $5 or 40 Ibs} trout, calico bass, Pickerel 
—_ ———_ - — crappie, catfish, 14 
Illinois | bullhead, cisco, Muska- 
Black bass June 15-Feb. 28 10” 10 | Resident 50 white fish, smelt longe, 30” 
(north and cet Non-resident 3.00 Trout May 1-Sept. 4* a 15 
tral zones) | Grayling | No open season 
southern zone lune 2-Feb. 28 | neice ——“— —-——————————__ | | —_—_ 
Rock, white and | Jan. 1-Dee. 31 | 8” 25 each | Ainnesota 
striped bass | | all-eyed pike, May 15-Mar.1 No size | 2 muska- | Resident .50 
Trout (exc. lake Apr. 15-Aug. 31 od 10 sand pike (sau- limits longe Resident, 
Crappie, perch, No closed season | 6"* 25 each | gers), pickerel, 10 north- family 1.00 
infish, goegk great northern ern pike | Non-resident 3.00 
eye, bluegill | pike, yellow 8 walleye 
lake trout, Nov. 16-Oct. 9 1', tbs None perch, 15 crappie 
whitefish | fressed Muskalonge May 15-Feb. 1 6 black 
Pickerel, pike, | May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each Crappie (south- May 29-Feb. 1 Bor 
valleye | ern zone) 5 lake 
—— - —_—_—__—_- a (northern zone) June 21-Feb. 1 trout 
indiana | Bass (black, June 21-Dec. 1 5 salmon 
Black bass, June 16-Apr. 30* | Tad 6in | Resident 1.00 striped, gray, yel- 15 trout 
| ave: r bass, | | 10” »| aggregate Nen-resident 2.25 | low, silver, rock) 
¢ Vv perch, |}Crappie,6"|25 crappie | (northern zone) 
bluegill, crappie, | Bluegills 5”| and sun- (southern zone) May 29-Dec. 1 
sunfish, pike, fish | Sunfish (southern|, May 29-Dec. 1 
| pke-pe ‘rch, 15” 6 | zone)* 
| pickerel, 1s” | (northern zone) June 21-Dec. 1 
lrout Apr. 1-Aug. 31 ad 20 Bullheads May 1-Apr. 30 
Trout (exc. lake)| May 1-Sent. 1* 
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cE AN’ >ECIES | SEAS« | ~ENSES | re r is 
—— a = - EASONS 1 ose } Limir | ; LICENSES as STATE AND SPECIES| SEASONS | Limit | poo | | 
Minnesota (cont. | | Gttetinens na os | iain 5 —_——! ——______ | —_- — -—— | 
ake trou | Nov. 15-Se 5 | | J ; | 
— out, | ov. 15 pt. 15 | | All game fish No closed*season igs bass, s ie bl. bass| Resident 1.25 
Sturgeon, hackle-| No open season | Cc Sets ‘s” Pa 5 ger: Non-resident 5.00 
Seal epenenal | rappie, sh in all 10 days 1.25 
‘ — ————_— aa a _ z 
| oeeeee 
Mississippi | | | Bass y 1- * 4 | 
Black bass, | No closed season 8” | Residen None | mir Goes: ° ae e4 20 a. re 
Z sh | | & sh si 
other game fish | Sunfish, 4” 1007 ot all | _Non- coskdent $5.25} | Trout,including | Apr. 15-Nov. 30* oad 30 or Alien assis 2800 
a - | | salmon under | 20 Ibs. : 
| | 5", charr : 8 
Bass (all kinds), | May 30-Mar. 31 |BI. bass,8”| 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 | Perch, cathe, ii 6” and 1 fish 
crappie, | 6” 15 crap- | Non-resident 3.00 crappie, sunfish : None 
rock bass, | pie, 5 jack | Non-resident, | Salmon No closed season ‘10"* = |3 or 201bs 
jack salmon, | 12° salinon,20| 15 days 1.00 & 1 fish* | 
nougle-eye ror . 5” | rock bass | Alien 3.00 — . = ae ks 
rout ar. 1-Oct. 8” 10 | flv scieiieieds 
Channel cat July 15—May 31 12° 10 eer July 1-Nov. 30 Black 10 bl. ba ‘a Re sident 1.60 
23 pe mall bass, white bass, bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | N Jon-resident ; 
. - ion Sina | en = oth rs t's w. bass | recip. (min.) 2.60 
— - reasiatniiaite 7 - nN De or calico 6 15 crappie} Aliens prohibited 
Montana | z as 
All game fish May 21-—Mar. 14* Not over s| Not more | Resident 2.00 ee es . ll 
| Jessthan | than 25 Non-resident 3.50 | dickerel, muska- Pickers! 10 pg 
| 7”, except | game fish | Alien 10.00 onge, western i z perch 
sunfish, | or 20 lbs. and northern 3 musky 
perc h and] and 1 fish ike | 3 pike 
bull rads | os 5 catfish 
neers — —— — ———| —- 25 suckers 
Nebraska | | | 
| | iz chubs 
Black bass, June 10-Aonpr. 30 10” 15 ea. spec. Resident 1.10 Trout except Apr.15-July 31* 6” 25 perch 
white, striped 6 | 25 white | Non-resident 2.10 lake trout Pc s 
: p | > | fall fi h} 
or rock bass | 25 rock Alien 5.10 Lake trout July 1-Sept. 29 20 trout 
Pickerel, pike May 1-Mar. 16 15” 10 each ——_—_—_-— —————— -———|—- — — 
Wall-eyed pike | May 15-Apr. 1 1~ | 2s |Rhode Island | 
Zz rout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 | Black bass June 20-Feb. 20 10” 8 Re 
. 3 | Z ass, 2 7 § id 2! 
peer og perch, No closed season Catfish, 25 each* pickerel | 18 Nea: to Oe nt , 5 
sunfish, crappie 12 | Perch No closed season 6” |20 w.perch| A ( 
| s c 2 -perch lien 5.00* 
others, 6” | Siac a Suse 48 * - other “ | 
— - — nanos — ssaretaseneesgpasiseeeininntmaitn Tro Apr. 1-July 15 7 20 
Nevada | Ee ay Seng e ae aigeematisiers > eae a -| ——— 
All game fish | May t-—Oct. 1* No size 25 game | Resident 1.50 |South C arolina— No state-wide 
limits | fish or | Non-resident 3.00 | Speckled trout closed season on rl 20* Resident None 
= | 10 Ibs. | Alien 7.50 Rainbow trout any fish 3” 20* Non-resident 10.25 
New Hampshire j an tac ; South Dakota ap j i< ree tsi a eee 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* 9” | 10 1bs. | Resident 2.00 Black bass | June 15-—Mar. 1 None | 8 Resident 1.00 
ious , i - “ and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.15 in pe Aaa May 1—Mar. 1 8 in Non-resident 3.00 
*ickere une 1-Jan, 16 2 10 Ibs. Non-resident, great northern aggregate 
nd 1 fish | ; . 1.50 | pike, pickerel | jaggregate | 
Mke-perch June 1—Mar. 1 10” one Prout. Apr. 1-Sept. 30 | 25 trout | 
Muskalonge June 1-Apr. 1 } Blues wg ring May 1I-Feb, 28* | Jor bluegills| 
Brook, rainbow Apr. 15-Aug. 1* |Ponds,7”*) 5 Ibs. perch, bullheads, 150 perch or 
and brown trout , ee a streams.6 F } sunt fish, crappie bullheads 
ake trout, Apr. 1-Sept - th | 15 sunfish 
ilmon 15” 4 ' | & crappie | 
Golden trout Apr. 15-Sept. 1* 10” 4 te = - an ~ oa me eaten 
White perch June 1—Nov. 1 | . | 10 Ibs rennessee 
Horned pout June 15-Nov. 1* 0 Bl ick bass. June 2-Mar. 31* Bass, 8”* None | Resident 2.00* 
- —_—_- _ ve = sation wall-eyed pike, | 10 Non-resident 2.50* 
New Jersey ’ | muskalonee, | 10"* 
Black bass, June 15-Nov. 30*| Black | 10 Resident 2.15 buffalo, catfish, | Crappie, 
Oswego bass, and white| 20 r. bass | Non-resident 5.50 | crappie, land | 6 
white bass, rock bass, 9” 20 c. bass | | | locked salmon, |} Black 
bass, calico bass, Crappie, | & crappie | rock bass | perch, 6” 
crappie bass, 6” |10 perch &} | Salmon, 7, 
Striped |pike-perch | ‘ Catfish, 7” 
| bass, 10°*) 10 cate | Brook and Mar. 2-Nov. 30* 6 None 
a wane \ teased ns | yee ay | rainbow trout 7 ' 
ike, pickerel, ay 20-Nov. 30* 2 rel, ice Res _ — _ —_— ——; en 
pike-perch j Jan. 1—Jan. 20* | fishing Texas . ” | 
Trout, land Apr. 15-July 3! 6” | 15 trout, | Stack bass, May 1-Feb. 28 WV None | Residents’ = 1.10 
locked salmon 10 salmon crappie | Non-resident 5.00 
| 
ee ee ae Fm. Pee ee : 4 | | _ * § days 1.10 
ae ‘Mestco | | | Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14 | 5 | Alien 5.00 
Bass, crappie, Apr. 1-Nov. 30* Zass, 10” |15 Ibs.bass| Resident 2.00 | l ts “ ” = ‘<a eres a 
perch, catfish Crappie, | and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.00 ry ~ oF e -" . Re sident 2.00* 
5” 20 crappic | | All game fish June 15=—Oct. 31* 7 30 fish | female 1.00 
20 perch or 10 Ibs. | Non-resident 3.15 | 
25 Ibs. cat- and 1 fish | Alien 7.50 
| fish& 1 fish ena 7: aia Pea cae Pe 
Trout, | May 20-Nov. 15* 6” = |25ea.or15 bi moins ae —_ , 
euinon libs. & 1 fish aK YASS uly 1 Jan. . 10) 10 Resident 1.00 
po = _ ee Prout May 1-Aug,. 15* 0” 25 fish Non-resident 3. is 
New York | x : or 5 Ibs.* «ake Cham- 
Black bass | July 1-Nov. 30* 15 or Resident 2.25 oregon ag May 1-Sept. 1? eo, s os plain, 5 days 1.50 
r \ 4 31 | [Pe r boat* | Non-resident 5.50 | “ye “Bc ces fora 15 ter P. Alien 3.15* 
rout pr. 7-Aug * 6’* |25or101bs vi ~eorpre ¢ ilies 
Lake trout, May 1-Sept. 10# 15” | 10 or 15 | Muskalonge June 15—Apr. 15 ‘ | 
Whitefish \pr. 1-Sept. 30 16”* |lake trout a | Tanda} 
Otsego bass Jan. 1-Oct. 31 ” per hoat | % P »  jandt fish® 
White pacch Sota | Pickerel May 1-Mar. 15 2 5 Ibs. | 
Pike-perch May 10—Mar. 1* 12 | ise | and 1 fis ah 
Yellow perch, May 1-Mar.1* | Pickerel, |Pickerelor Virginis ae area jie) vs a“ 
pickerel, pi certain lakes) pike, 12% |pike,15¢a it rag 5 5+ " | 5 i 
Sturgeon July 1-Apr. 30* a"* | None Blac 83 June 15 Mar. 15 10 15 Resident, state 3.00 
Muskalonge | Ste t-Eiee. 1° 24” | None* | w. of BI. Ridge July 1—Dee. 31 . | Resident, co. 1.00 
Striped bass | No closed eeason 12” | Rock bass, redeye) June 15-Mar. 15* | 6 ] Nou- resident 5.00* 
pebanss ha i - Prout Apr. 15-June 30* | Brook, re 20 I day 2.00 
North Carolina Ff J } i eo ae 
en and | June 11-Apr. 30* 12, Bass, 8 Resident, state cae Bream, crappie No closed season | 30 each 
smallmouth | 1¢ } each Resident, co., 1.10 — = - _ - —_——_————_ 
black bass, Bream, 6”| species | Non-resident 5.10 Washington hoe dete 1861 Bhs mee active pe fy 7 
blue bream, Robin, Ss” 8 rock Non-resident, crappie | [ ns A pe 0 bh — mp eral Nn ORs Os 2 ta e 
red bream, Rock, 12” bass 1 day 60 | Trout and othe A 10-Nov. 3 porto eels : ce gigs saa ecco 
robin, crappie, | Crappie, | Rest, 25 | 24 a other | «Apr. Nov. 30 Pog t, ind 1 fish county 3.00 
KoRgle eye, red roggle-eye,! each game fish | ‘te ish, 6” "| —— as 
fin, white perch perch, 6” o — a 
Red fn 8 g > liroi * F ~ ¢ ~ See RS ee 
Brook and | Apr. 15-Sept. 1* 20 ag gy ng — » | 
cababous tueut oe 15 ae k, _— July 1-Nov. 30* s | 10 bass Resident, state 3.00 
Muskalonge Ane. 1$-Oct. 1 Non ane white anc Resident. local 1.00 
: : willow bass | Non- os 5.00 
oe = - . ans Trout, land- Apr. 15-July 31 8” + 25 trout 1 day 1.00 
North Ds Dakota | , locked salmon, | None | in aggre- | Resident of ‘his, in 
Bass (any spe- June 16-Oct. 31 Bass Bass, Resident 50) | » | a 
> . | | white salmon, | gate* Oto River only, 1.00 
cies), crappie, | salmon, trout, Non-resident 3.00 muskalonge 19” 1 y 
pone PN “song BP sox. g ‘ mut only | Aliens prohibited 
Sicdiaudel “ites May 16-O 1 one 8 Pee Wall-eyed pike | June 1-Mor. 31 12 1Sranbow | 
a _ ay 16-Odct trout, 9 each or | Pike, pickerel, July 1-Nov. 30 | 12” }x10brown | 
northern pike, Cr: apie, wwegregate | perch | 8” | 
— eid - ? , | ‘ Cr: — . ——___—_—____—_- ~ _—— ——_— — _ — — 
rout, lanc May 2-Sept. 30 | Sunfish, sunfish Wisc | oe ene > 
coe de F I | iS sconsin 
locked salmon 5 Pgh uch Black bass June 20-Mar.1* | 10” 10 Resident 1.00 
2g os | White bass, May 25-Mar. I* 7. I 25 Non-resident 3.00 
perch pase nid bass, | Other, | 25 catfish 
— — — ane - - 7 Sa -alico bass, | bass, 7” | 25 bull 
Ohio ily 33 : catfish, | 
| > silver bass, rock Catt “ae 
Black bass June 16-Apr. 30* c 11” 95 8 pesttens $49 | | bass, chapels. ‘ 5 ‘ — J 
rappie, crappie| Non-resident .25 | | catfish, bullhead bass, 20 | 
& sunfish | Trout (exc. lake)} May 1-Aug. 31 | an 
Bluegills, | 20each of | Pickerel, May 25-Mare 1 16” 10 
| rock hass, bluegills, muskalonge 30” 1 
SS) | rock bass, Pike May 25-Mar. 1 13” | 10 | 
| white a | Sturgeon _ sept. 5-Oct. 31* 5 | 
abot a | Perch, sunfish No closed se ason Perch a 25 each fp! | 
Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 None None | Wyoming _ : F : > Resident 1.50 
All game fish Apr. 1-Nov. 30* None | 15 Ibs. | Non- — nt 3.00 
| | or 30 fish* 5 days 1.50 
| | | | | Alien, resident 7.50 
| } Alien,non-res.12.50 














*Certain exceptions; 


consult 


state fish and game 


authorities 
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> Hey. Brethren! o 


Where's the real sportsman wha doesn’t want to shoot square 


ELL, brother 

sportsmen of the 

SQUARE CIRCLE, 

it begins to look 
as if we're going some- 
where. We've got the 
wheels on the car, four 
good tires, a spare on the 
back and plenty of gas in 
the tank. 

As I write this—four 
weeks previous to the date 
when you will read it 
in print—requests for 
SQUARE CIRCLE member- 
ship are pouring into the 
editorial offices of Fretp & 
STREAM at the rate of hun- 
dreds daily. The July is- 
sue of Fretp & STREAM, 
in which appeared the 
initial article, “Let's Or- 
ganize!” has been in the 
hands of its readers only 
four days. Our mail chutes 
are jammed. Our clerical 
force is stopped in its 
tracks. So—if your SQUARI 
Crrc_eE chevron and mem- 
bership certificate doesn't 
come back to you prompt- 
ly, be patient, please 
We're doing our best to 
keep mail moving. 

Out of the fleod of mail 
going over my desk at pres- 
ent, I wish you could read 
some of the expressions of 
enthusiastic support that 
come from sportsmen— 
and sportswomen—in all 
parts of the country. lt 
would be a revelation to 
you to know how many of 





By BOB NICHOLS 








on accepting membership in the nation-wide circle of 
square-shooters, sponsored by FIELD & STREAM, 
agrees to the following Ten-Point Pledge: 


I pledge myself to observe state and 

Federal fish and game laws strictly to 
the letter, for I believe that only by indi- 
vidual observance of these laws can I help 
restore and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 


9 I pledge myself at all times to consider 
“ myself an ally of the siate and Federal 
fish and game conservation departments, 
and will report violations and violators 
without fear or favor. 


3 I pledge myself to distribute grain in 

my favorite covers during each winter, 
when snow covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can resist almost 
any weather. 


4 During the dead of snow-covered winter 

I pledge myself to construct at least one 
shelter in each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under which I shall 
scratch away the snow and ice and expose 
the sand or gravel which a game bird needs 
with its feeding. 


5 I pledge myself to fire at least twenty- 
five shells each year in the off-shoozing 
season at harmful hawks, owls, crows, stray 
hunting cats and other predators, for I know 
that these take heavy toll of our game. 


6 I pledge myself never to leave behind 

me in the woods or fields any dangerous 
fire hazards in the form of smoldering 
cigarette stubs, match ends, cigar butts or 
pipe ashes, and I shall always see that my 
campfire is wet down and thoroughly ex- 
tinguished before I leave it. 


7 I pledge myself to discourage at all 
times, and prevent whenever possible, 
the spring burning of dry grass, weeds and 


— 


shrubbery from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular good, and 
does do our song and game birds definite 
harm by robbing them of their seasonal 
food supply and natural protective cover- 
ing from predators. 


8 I pledge myself always to respect land- 

owners’ rights, ask permission to enter 
upon land or stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock or any 
other property of landowners—and in case 
any damage should result through accident, 
I shall promptly report same and make 
satisfactory settlement. In short, I pledge 
myself to live up to the definition of a 
gentleman-sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying principle of the 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


g As a member of the local SQUARE 
CIRCLE club in my community, I pledge 
myself to take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIRCLE and to 
teach them what I have learned about the 
safe and skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and hunt. In 
short, I shall take pleasure in passing on to 
tomorrow's sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fishing that 
I have had to pick up through blundering, 
unguided experience. 
I I pledge myself to vote against (or 
if not yet of voting age, as soon as 
I am, I pledge myself to vote against) any 
state legis! or Cong or Senator 
who sponsors or favors any bill or measure 
that denies the freeborn American his right 
to possess and bear firearms, 








join Square Circle! 


every day during the open 
season, and they do not 


stop at the limit. The 
limit is twelve. These 
men cannot eat all the 


birds they kill. Even if 
they could, we are not sup- 
posed to substitute quail 
to take the place of salt 
pork and beans. 

“My praise goes to 
Fretp & STREAM for pub- 
lishing an article like 
‘Let’s Organize!’ My hat is 
off to the magazine that is 
not afraid to tell the plain 
truth for fear of stepping 
on somebody's toes.” 

A humorous note is un- 
covered in a letter from a 
gentleman-sportsman _liv- 
ing in Tampa, Florida. He 
and his good wife both ask 
for membership in the 
SQUARE CIRCLE, and then 
he adds the following: 


“AS we have no snow 
here, we'll make up 
for Commandments 3 and 
4 in the SQUARE CIRCLE 
pledge in some other way. 
We are very much in fa- 
vor of this fine organiza- 
tion and will do all we can 
to make it a success.” 
That was one on us. 
After coming through the 
rigors of last winter, we 
must have felt that there 
wasn't a single spot in 
the United States that 
wasn’t snow-covered in 
winter! 








us have been thinking the 
same things, and wishing 
to thunder someone would 
make a start of getting 
something done. 

I cannot possibly quote 
from more than just a 
handful of these letters in 
these pages, but here are a 
few that are representa- 
tive of general, countrywide feeling. The 
volume of this opinion is in itself an in- 
dictment of our present slipshod way of 
looking at hunting and fishing conditions, 
as well as a thunderous appeal for bet- 
terment of these conditions. 

One of the very nicest letters that 
came to us was written by a little girl 
in her early teens who lives in New York 
City. She writes: 

“I pledge myself to the Ten Com- 
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Oty 
Field & 
Stream 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN 


To join us, just write: “I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments 

of Square Circle as published in Field & Stream for July, 1934.” 

Print (don’t write) your name and address; enclose two 3-cent 
stamps. Your certificate and insignia will be mailed you 


mandments of SQUARE CIRCLE as pub- 
lished in Fretp & StrREAM for July, 1934. 
Sincerely yours for better sportsman- 
ship. P.S. Because I am a girl, I beg 
of you not to think that I am rot an 
enthusiastic sportsman.” 

Is there one among us who feels that 
his sportsmanship rates a higher mark 
than this little lady? I ask you! 

Here’s one from Arkansas: 

“I know men that hunt quail most 


Here's a_ swell letter 
from a brother sportsman 


| living in upstate New 

| York: 
ee “Just finished reading 
your splendid article, 
‘Let’s Organize!’ in the 


July Frecp & STREAM. 
“Here is what it did to 
me. I have devoted much 
time to conservation organizations the 
past fifteen years. I have spent consid- 
erable of my own money to keep our 
county sportsmen’s association and our 
local Adirondack club going along. I 
served as a director of the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League, 
am an executive of the New York 
State Conservation Council, and a mem- 
ber of the American Game Associa- 
tion, and you know very well this takes 














time and money. I feel I have tried to 
do my part. 

“Well, we are taking over a New 
York State rearing station which the 
Conservation Department is not operat- 
ing this season, due to an economy 
move, and anticipate rearing all our 
state and Federal fingerlings to six to 
eight inches before planting. The asso- 
ciation needed money. 

“IT put two men out over the county 
explaining the situation, collecting back 
dues and securing new members. The re- 
sults of the campaign were so discourag- 
ing that only last night I said to myself, 
‘I’m through with it all. I’m all caught 
up. Let George do it next year.’ 

“Then along comes your article, and 
after reading that, what a piker I called 
myself for even thinking such a thing. 
Old Man Depression has as much to 
do with the pitiful results of member- 
ship campaigns as lack of a cooperative 
spirit, I guess. At any rate, the conserva- 
tion bug is in my system, and it is there 
to stay, although the work is quite dis- 
couraging at times when men who fish 
and hunt steadily, and who take their 
fair share of fish and game, refuse to 
help restock either with their time or 
money. 

“IT want my SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 
I want to enroll every boy and man I 
can, too. I want some printed copies of 
the Ten Commandments to pass around 
if you have them, and if you haven't I'll 
have them printed myself. Our next big 
get-together is our annual outing and 
clambake in August, and I shal! enroll 
every man and boy there. If there are 
any misdoers among us, it 
will at least set them think- 
ing when they read the Ten 
Commandments, and when- 
ever they look at their in- 
signia. Your idea is a grand 
one for adult sportsmen as 
well as the youngsters. 


“FT WANT to tell you my 

reaction to your idea is 
that it is properly timed, 
reaches right to the root of 
many of our present-day 
problems, and I hope an 
army of sportsmen get be- 
hind it and spread it from 
Maine to California. It 
comes right at the time when 
Young America is putting 
more potential sportsmen 
into the field than ever be- 
fore, and this insignia on 
their coat sleeves, showing 
their adherence to the Ten 
Commandments of SQUARE 
CrrcLe, should have a very 
beneficial effect.” 

Ray Trullinger, Rod and 
Gun Editor of the New 
York World-Telegram, had 
the following to say in his 
column: 

“If anybody in this coun- 
try is deserving of a New 
Deal, it’s the fellow who 
Shells out every season for 
hunting and fishing licenses. 
Year after year he is gra- 
ciously permitted to pay the 


Hey, Brethren! 


freight, but once this gesture is made 
he’s supposed to sit back and remain 
strictly silent. 

‘He has suffered his sport to be med- 
dled with by anti-gun Winnie-the-Poohs, 
phoney naturalists and pseudo conser- 
vationists. He has permitted some state 
game commissions to become cluttered 
up with a choice collection of political 
appointees whose qualifications are 
sketchy, to say the least. He has seldom 
made a squawk when meaningless laws 
were written into the game code, and 
he pays for protection he frequently 
doesn't get. A sterling example of taxa- 
tion without representation. 


‘“TF you happen to be one of the many 

who have become fed up with exist- 
ing conditions and abuses, we suggest 
that you join the SQUARE Circle Club, a 
nationwide association of sportsmen now 
being organized and sponsored by FIELD 
& STREAM. The purposes of the organiza- 
tion are clearly set forth in an article, 
‘Let’s Organize!’ in the current issue of 
the above mentioned publication, and 
the only membership requirements are 
a pledge of good sportsmanship and 6 
cents.” 

Here is a good idea from a brother 
sportsman in the Nutmeg State, who 
writes: 

“May I offer a suggestion in connec- 
tion with this fine cause? If it is pos- 
sible, I would suggest that readers of 
Fretp & STREAM be informed of pend- 
ing legislation in Congress governing 
the ownership of firearms in order that 
we might take action accordingly with 


Commandment No. 9: “I pledge myself to take an interest in the 
younger members of the Square Circle .. .” 





those who represent us in Washington.” 

I might point out that this has long 
been a policy of Fretp & StrEAM; but 
inasmuch as there was no national organ- 
ization of sportsmen such as the SQUARE 
CIRCLE to take any definite action, the 
news in the pages of Fretp & STREAM 
that such legislation was pending in 
Congress was placed before the individ- 
ual reader—and alas, the individual 
reader without any central organization 
to turn to frequently let the matter 
drop, rather than attempt a futile ges- 
ture of his own. 

And now enter Cupid! From away up 
in the northwestern corner of the United 
States, in the great state of Washington, 
comes this letter from a brother sports- 
man who says: 

“I pledge myself to the Ten Com- 
mandments of the SQUARE CIRCLE as 
published in Fretp & Stream for July, 
1934. Inasmuch as I am going to be 
married on the 20th of the month and 
my bride is an ardent sportswoman, 
please send a Square CIRCLE insignia 
for each of us. Our old warden here 
was a fine fellow end a great friend 
of all of the boys, and he drilled us fel- 
lows in playing the game years ago. But 
some of the gang didn’t come under his 
wing, and they are the lads right now 
who need the guidance of the good ex- 
ample we are going to set them under 
the emblem of the Square CrRcLe.” 

And here’s a mouthful from a broth- 
er sportsman in New Jersey, who writes: 

“You deserve a thousand times more 
credit than you will probably ever re- 
ceive for your article in the current 
issue of Fretp & STREAM 
entitled ‘Let’s Organize!’ 
When I view some of the 
things that are being put 
over on the sportsmen of 
this country, I wonder why 
it is that so many of us take 
things so much for granted. 
There may be a few citizens 
who give serious thought to 
the problems that concern 
them, but the majority of 
us go around to the polls 
on Election Day and vote 
for some unknown politi- 
cian without being in the 
least concerned about what 
he stands for. 


™ OU hit the nail on the 

head when you call 
attention to the voting pow- 
er of sportsmen if they are 
organized. If any American 
lover of sport has any idea 
from now on that he can 
continue to sit back and 
take it for granted that his 
chosen representatives will 
work night and day to guar- 
antee him liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, it is 
certainly time someone 
opened his eyes. And if the 
several million sportsmen of 
this country do not take it 
upon themselves to find out 
beforehand where those 
who are running for state 
(Continued on page 67) 
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AST spring I received a-letter from 

a friend in Saskatchewan. This 

man is an enthusiastic duck hunt 

er and a friend of waterfowl. His 

letter explained at great length the utter 

futility of ducks trying to nest in his 

country. He said that unless something 

were done to eliminate the crow handi- 
cap, the waterfowl were doomed. 

“The ducks are coming in,” his letter 
read, “and there are ten crows arriving 
for every hen duck. It seems these black 
murderers double in number every year 
These ducks will go to housekeeping 
Then what will happen?’ The crows will 
break up 90 per cent of the nests and eat 
the eggs, and of the 10 per cent that 
hatch not over half will get by, because 
a crow likes little ducklings as well as he 
does eggs 

Several months ago, Fretp & STREAM 
published a note in the American Game 
\ssociation Bulletin, telling of the activ- 
ities of the state of Illinois in controlling 
crows. With this item was published a 
picture showing a truck-load containing 
2.400 dead crows. The item stated that 
Illinois was one of the states which real- 
ized the necessity of controlling the crow 
and that Charles F. Thompson, Director 
of Conservation at Springfield. had pre- 
pared a pamphlet, “Crow Hunts and 
How to Conduct Them.” Mr. Thompson 
stated that any eflort in game-bird pro- 
tection must be accompanied by a pro- 
gram for the control of predatory wild 
life, the crow-probably taking a larger 
toll of our game than any other preda- 
tor. His analysis of the crow is correct. 

For years Frecp & Stream has been 
pointing out the seriousness of the crow 
menace; therefore. it is with great plea- 


The morning 


ynamiting Crows 


The I/hinats Conservation Department helps solve the crow problem 


By JOEL BOWERS 


sure that I report the activities of the 
Illinois Department of Conservation. 
Previously, this state and that have in- 
stituted control measures against the 
crow. Some of these have been success- 
ful in a minor degree. At no time, appar- 
ently, has the increase been checked by 


the birds killed. It is not unusual to 
find crow roosts estimated to harbor 
from 10,000 to 100,000 birds. At such 


places, control could best be applied. 
Some states have used strychnine on 
the feeding grounds, but birds never con- 
centrate to feed in anything like the 
numbers that can be found at a roost. 
Poison gas has been discussed. It 
seems feasible for an airplane to fly over 
a roost and put most of the crows out of 
the way with a few well-directed bombs. 
Probably a special gas would have to be 
developed that would quickly dissipate 
itself when it reached the ground, or else 
it would do damage to beneficial birds. 
domestic stock or even humans. During 
the time the crows are on the roost, no 
possible damage could occur to beneficial 
birds, for anyone who has ever seen a 
crow roost will take oath that no other 
bird would be in the immediate vicinity. 


AY HILE all of these different meth- 
YY ods of controlling the crow were 
being discussed, lllinois began to do 
things. The old system was to shoot a 
roost at night. Large numbers of men 
would get under the trees and at a given 
signal work pump guns and automatics 
until the last crow had left. Such attacks 
are pitifully inadequate. 

The credit for wholesale crow killing 
in Illinois belongs to Frank S. Davis, in- 
vestigator in charge of game and fish at 





after, on the W. H. Treece farm 








the Havana (Illinois) Fish Reclaim Sta- 
tion. Recently I had the opportunity of 
seeing a letter written by Mr. Davis 
which described in detail crow-control 
methods that certainly proved efficient: 

“Here is the complete story of how we 
killed crows with dynamite. 

“On the 25th of January, I located a 
crow roost about two and a half miles 
northeast of Teheran, Illinois. A group 
of game wardens, under my direction, 
tried to kill the birds on the night of the 
27th with shotguns, but we did not meet 
with a great deal of success. 


“ N the way home that night. my 

partner, J. C. Warner, and I talked 
about a more efficient way of getting rid 
of the crows—doing the job wholesale 
One of us mentioned dynamite, and then 
we began suggesting different methods of 
using the dynamite. Finally, we decided 
to experiment with some dynamite with 
shot packed around it. 

“The next day we took a half stick of 
dynamite and put one layer of small shot 
around the stick by using a paper car- | 
tridge just a little larger around than 
the dynamite. We placed this bomb in a 
small willow tree, ten feet above the 
ground, and arranged some small boards 
at various angles and distances of from 
five to twenty feet away from the bomb 
Then we shot it. 

“The bird shot went through every 
piece of board that we had placed, and 
holes were punched through willows 
thirty feet away. These willows were as { 
big as your thumb. This was sufficient 
evidence that the shot had been scattered 
in all directions and that it had ample 
penetration. (Continued on page 56) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


/ 


Al 59 14-poind Rhade Island striped bass takes first honors 


REQUENTLY, in these columns, 

I have compared the weights of the 

fish which won prizes in our Annual 

Fishing Contests within the past 
five years with the prize-winners of the 
preceding five years. In almost every in- 
stance, the average weight of the more 
recent fish was higher than that of their 
predecessors. As far as 1 am concerned, 
these data are quite conclusive and fur- 
nish ample proof that our principal game 
fishes are not decreasing in size, as is con- 
tended by some of our more pessimistic 
brethren. 

This month we are going to talk about 
the size of striped bass in general and 
last year’s prize-winners in particular. 
In doing so, | am going to present an 
array of figures which, in themselves, 
might not prove so very interesting but 
which, in their entirety, unfold a story 
of the utmost significance. The majority 
of the following data was obtained from 
an article entitled “How Large Do 
Striped Bass Grow?” which was pub- 
lished in Forest and Stream of April 8, 
1905. In this fascinating article are rec- 
ords of bass caught over half a century 
ago. As luck would have it, most of the 
data given pertain to fish taken in the 
vicinity of Newport, Rhode Island, from 
whence have come many of the Fretp & 
STREAM prize-winners. The three heavi- 
est striped bass entered in last year’s 
Contest came from Rhode Island. 

The weights of the prize-winning fish 


Holbert T. Smales brings in his third- 
prize winner 








By SETH BRIGGS 


in the Field & Stream Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contests during the past seven years 
are presented in the following table: 
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1933 |55'. | 48'2 | 47,3, /44 | — | 48.8 
1932] 46', |441; |42°" | 41 [40 | 42.75 
1931 | 53'. | 53 | 50 30 «| 50 J 475. 50.66 
1930 | 52'. | 47 45 44 | 43"; |__| 46.5 
192959 | 52 143 | 4055 | 402; |__|] 47.5 
1928} 44". | 38'. 1) 38", [360 133 | 38 
1927 57 | 48 ie ‘as S| 40 45.6 


Where no weight is given, the prize specified at 
the top of the column was not offered that year. 
The above table lists California as 
well as Eastern fish. Since the stripers 
of both coasts run about the same in 
weight, our averages will not be ma- 





A 48)5-pound striped bass won second 
prize for George A. Barker 


terially affected. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that no California 
fish have won prizes since 1931. Previous 
to that time, Pacific coast prize-winners 
were quite plentiful and, in certain years, 
actually in the majority. 

Now let us examine the weights of 
some of the bass of fifty or more years 
ago. I quote from the Forest and Stream 
article previously mentioned. The article 
is signed by Daniel B. Fearing: 

“Mr. Seth B. Brench of Newport, 
Rhode Island, fishing with the late Mr. 
John Whipple of New York at Graves 





John F. Collins’ first-prize winner weighed 
554% pounds 


Point, on August 27, 1881, took ten fish 
between 6 and 11 A.M., fishing in a 
heavy sea on a rising tide. The fish 
weighed 58, 56, 54, 53, 52, 50, 49, 46, 42, 
36 pounds respectively. Total weight, 
495 pounds; average weight, 491% 
pounds. This is the best fishing I can find 
any record of. For a single rod, I do not 
think the record of Mr. Isaac Townsend 
of New York has ever been excelled. 
Fishing at the Newport Fishing Club, 
Southwest Point, in 1880, he made the 
following scores. 

N August 5, 1880, he took seven 

before breakfast weighing 51, 49 
47, 40, 39, 38, 37 pounds. Total weight, 
307 pounds; average, 43°; pounds. 

“On August 29, 1880, he caught twelve 
bass weighing 50, 50, 47, 46. 45, 41, 33, 
32, 31, 30, 15 pounds. Total weight 463 
pounds; average, 38!2 pounds. 

“The largest bass ever taken at the 
West Island Club weighed 64 pounds, 
and was caught in 1877. The Cuttyhunk 
Club record fish weighed the same, and 
was caught in 1882. 

“Pasque Island Club record was 62 
pounds, caught in 1809, 

“The Beaver Tail Club, on Connecti- 
cut Island, has a record bass weighing 
o8 pounds, caught in 1895. 

“The Newport Fishing Club's largest 
fish weighed 63 pounds, and was caught 
in 1880. 

“A bass weighing 68 pounds, taken in 
1881, is the record fish of the Graves 
Point Club. (Continued on page 67) 
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GOING AFTER PICKEREL— 
AND GETTING ’EM 
By Alfred F. Eisner 


HE Eastern pickerel (Esox reticu- 
latus) is one of the most sought after 
of the Atlantic Seaboard’s four or 
five principal varieties of game fish 
—and, I might add, usually with the least 
success. Yes, | know some old timer is go- 
ing to rear up on his hind legs and point to 
that halcyon day when he caught twenty 
or even thirty. Sure! But how often do 
these days occur? Not that I want them 
to occur frequently, you understand, for 
when the pickerel goes on a feeding ram- 
page—man, he feeds! It’s a cinch then to 
take as many as one wants, or the law al- 
lows. The object of this 
article is to help the ang- 
ler to obtain consistently 
good fishing. Did I hear 
someone say it can't be 
done? Oh, the pickerel is 
too flighty; you have to 
hit a good day; have to 
fish an almost virgin lake 
(there are such left, be- 
lieve it or not) ; and a mil- 
lion other “have to’s.” 
know. Well, don’t you be- 
lieve it. And here’s why: 

To catch pickerel, one 
has to study them. They 
are often as cagy as trout 
or bass; sometimes more 
so. They have to be. A 
glance at any well-known 
lake during the season 
would convince you of 
that. Yet anglers will visit 
a strange lake, throw a 
minnow or spoon into the 
water and, without a scrap 
of attention to locality, 
water or time of day, will 
go fishing and later wail that the lake is 
fished out. But some of these same men 
will fish trout streams which, in propor- 
tion, contain far less fish than the pickerel 
lake, think over their problems intelli- 
gently and come back with good strings 
of trout. 

The pickerel is essentially a weed fish. 
Throughout the year, he may be found in 
weeds or snags of some description. In the 
early part of the season, look for him 
among the shore-line growths of lily pads 
and rushes or around sunken stumps and 
tree tops. Here, his coloring blends per- 
fectly with the background and he lies 
rigidly still, waiting for the schools of 
infant perch, sunfish and minnows to ap- 
proach, whereupon he makes slashing at- 
tacks which often kick up a disturbance 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Quéstions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











for yards around. At this stage of the 
game it is well to seek out small, weedy 
coves and the mouths of streams, no mat- 
ter how shallow, where the minnows are 
thick. There a goodly percentage of the 
long-nosed battlers will be found to have 
taken up abodes, sometimes in water not 
a foot deep, waiting for lunch in the shape 
of a luckless minnow or frog. Then they 
will strike without hesitation at almost 
anything that moves. [ll have a word or 





A salmon leaping the falls on the famous Humber River of Newfoundland 


two to say a little later on, about fishing 
under these conditions. 

Upon the approach of hot weather, 
the pickerel moves to deeper water, re- 
turning to his former home only during 
the evening and night hours. This might 
indicate early morning and evening fishing 
as the most propitious periods. But such 
is not necessarily the case. I, personally, 
have had my best luck during the early 
afternoon hours and a good many of my 
friends have had the same experience— 
but not always, remember. It is impossible 
to lay down hard and fast rules about fish- 
ing—and may the red gods be praised for 
that ! 

With the advent of the dog days, pick- 
erel fishing is synonymous with deep 
water. It is not unusual to take pickerel 





out of thirty, forty or even fifty feet of 
water. A good indication of where to fish 
at this time may be had by a little dis- 
creet delving with a treble hook and a 
heavy sinker. Any spot where the hook 
brings up bits of weeds is a good place to 
fish. Fishing blind never pays, especially 
in August when systematic methods must 
be followed in order to get results. Another 
excellent policy is to concentrate on the 
area about fifty yards off a long point. 
These points almost always have far- 
stretching extensions under water, with 
their accompanying aquatic life. 

After Labor Day, with the arrival of 
cooler weather and the departure of va- 
cationers, the pickerel once more returns 
to his old haunts. The fishing of the spring 
may now be followed in a large measure, 

with certain basic differ- 
ences. The tackle and 
modus operandi are some- 
thing like this: 


HE only logical rod 

to use on pickerel, I 
believe, is a fly rod, ex- 
cept when casting plugs 
of any but the fly-rod size. 
This is demonstrated in a 
number of ways. First, I 
assume that the angler’s 
prime motive for pickerel 
fishing is sport. Say what 
you will, the rank and file 
of Esox reticulatus are not 
large enough to put up 
much of a scrap on a 
bait-casting rod. He pulls 
some; certainly he’s a 
game fish, but it is only on 
the fly rod that he shows 
his true fighting abili- 
« ties which I consider 
are almost on a par with 
those of large-mouth bass. 
I have seen pickerel liter- 
ally walk across ten feet of water, almost 
like a rainbow trout. Not once, either. 
Secondly, pickerel are usually reluctant 
to hit artificials large enough to cast easily 
on the average bait-casting rods. The 
smaller sizes of lures are the ones that 
bring the best results. 

The rod should be 9 or 9% feet long, 
rather stiffish and weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of six ounces, Remember that it 
will be called upon to cast fairly heavy 
lures for a fly rod and should therefore 
be of good quality. 

The reel should be a good single-action 
or automatic, holding thirty yards of 
enameled line. The line varies with the 
type of fishing. I carry three reels, all 
fitted with lines. A double-tapered line, 
with the taper cut down to fifteen feet, for 
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i ie ERE’S nothing like the thrill of seeing 
yourself in action. Add home movies to 
your other sport—Ciné-Kodak Eight is the 
camera that does it. 

It carries snugly in the pocket of your 
fishing jacket. It’s ready in an instant—just 
point it, press the button, and you’re mak- 
ing a movie. 

A good movie, too. The Eight is a full- 
fledged movie camera, made to stand hard 
knocks... yet costs only $34.50. See it—and 
the movies it makes—at your dealer’s. East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ciné-Kodak EIGHT 
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“Dick was so excited 
he almost upset — 





Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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the spring and fall days when pickerel are 
feeding on the surface, and feather min- 
nows and bass bugs are in order; an E 
line for spinner casting and a G for live- 
bait fishing. A four-foot gut leader should 
always be used. Watch that leader like a 
hawk for fraying from the pickerel’s teeth. 
No other precaution is necessary. A long- 
handled net, the lures and the miscellan- 
eous items found in every angler’s kit 
complete the outfit. 


AKING up artificial lures first: In 

the spring they are far and away more 
effective than the naturals. Then the angler 
glides his boat in among the weeds up 
close to shore and persistently casts his 
No. 2 nickel spinner with streamer buck- 
tail and short pork rind attached, into the 
openings in the pads or up against the 
snags on shore. If that doesn’t work, he 
will try any of the midget plugs with red 
head or in the black or shiner finish. Next, 
a strip of pork rind ona No. 1 Sneck hook 
might be indicated. If all these are fruit- 
less, a long piece of pickerel belly, if 
available, should be tried. Occasionally 
this is a killer. There is, of course, a good 
deal of latitude in the selection of lures. 
There are a hundred varieties of taking 
spinner-fly combinations and as many 
plugs and wobblers. This is experimental 
fishing but, once a taking lure is discov- 
ered, the angler is in for a busy day. 

I remember one day when I consumed 
the entire forenoon trying to come upon 
a taking lure, without success until, in dis- 
gust, I tied on a black streamer bucktail 
I had used with good luck on the rainbows 
and browns of the Musconetcong and Pe- 
quest Rivers of New Jersey. This fly, cast 
up almost to the shore and retrieved with 
high twitches of the rod, took five nice 
pickerel in an hour, as well as two bass. 





B. B. Comer, 3rd, grandson of the late B. 
B. Comer, a former Governor and U, S. 
Senator from Alabama. These are the sort 
of lads who make likely candidates for 
membership in the Square Circle 


The fact that it never worked again for me 
doesn’t matter. 

In the early dawn and in the evening, 
pickerel will smash a bass bug or feather 
minnow. This sort of fishing takes patience 
and the bungling caster will do well to 
leave it alone. Too, one must be especially 
familiar with feeding grounds to have 
much success in this way. 

In the fall, pickerel seem to become 
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trolling conscious. Why this is, I don’t 
know, but a spinner trolled at slow speed, 
just at the rim of the pads, is almost sure 
of a reception surpassing that accorded 
any other mode of angling at that sea- 
son. This is the time when pickerel look 
with a particularly kindly eye on night- 
walkers trailed behind spinners. 

There are three principal live baits for 
pickerel. In the probable order of their 
importance, they are the minnow, the frog 
and the nightwalker. Minnow fishing is 
done from a drifting boat; never from an 
anchored one. The pickerel is a gentle- 
man of solitary habits and, except at 
spawning time, is found only in his own 
company. Hence he must be sought out. 
After the capture of one or two, it is 
usually time to move. Not far—a few light 
strokes of the oars are sufficient. 

A great many methods of presenting 
the minnow are employed; but I have 
found only three worthy of mention. Using 
a float is too awkward, haphazard and 
doubtful. Gauging the bite is a matter of 
chance and either too many fish escape 
through insecure hooking or too many 
take the minnow down in the gullet. The 
following practice is fairly reliable and 
much in vogue: At the extreme end of 
the leader is attached one buckshot, the 
other end being attached to the line. Two 
feet farther up is spliced a shorter leader 
and to this is fastened the hook and min- 
This rig is cast out and allowed to 


now. 
settle to the bottom. Now and then, lift 
the rod up high and then let it drop 


again. Slowly work over the grounds in 
this manner and you will in all probability 
take pickerel. 

A better way is one which I discovered 


in that excellent piscatory treatise of 
Charles Reitel’s, Let’s Go Fishing, and 
which I have since tried out and found 


very good indeed. The minnow is in its 
place at the end of the leader, followed at 
a distance of twenty-four inches by a 
small cork. Four feet farther on, clasped 
to the line, is the buckshot. This arrange- 


ment allows the sinker to go down into 
the weeds, while the minnow travels just 
above. 

Minnows are available in a variety of 
species at the boat docks. Most attractive 
is the lake shiner, often locally called “her- 
ring”, but it is an impossibility to keep 
one alive on a hook for more than five 
minutes. For that reason, I prefer the 
chub and tide-water killie, both of which 
refuse to die. Young perch with the dorsal 
fin removed are good, too, as are young 
suckers and catfish. Large minnows, up 
to five inches in length, are the kind to 
try. 

The frog is strictly an inshore lure. I 
have found the best way to fish him is 
simply to let him swim wherever he 
chooses. When the pickerel strikes, in- 
stantly feed line and keep feeding it until 
the rod tip tells you there is solid resis- 
tance at the other end. 

The real pickerel lakes are the small 
ones, hidden away in some little odd cor- 
ner that is reasonably inaccessible. A large 
number of them have private summer 
colonies on their shores, but a tactful green- 
back or cigar seldom fails to admit one. 
Lakes on which boys’ camps are situated 
are worth looking into. Their hospitality 
is royal and the fishing is usually of the 
semi-virgin kind. My own favorite lake 
is one of these, high up, near Delaware 
Water Gap, Pennsylvania. No, I’m not 
going to tell where it is. There are hun- 
dreds more like it and the thrill of dis- 
covery is worth as much as the fishing. 

A ruffled lake surface and a hot sun 
dodging behind great banks of clouds is 
the sort of day that makes my heart 
quicken in anticipation. Overcast skies and 
rough water are good. Rain is poor. A 
south or west wind is good, while a north 
or east wind is usually bad. Rising fish 
in the morning is often a sign of good 
fishing throughout the day. 

And I may go fishing tomorrow and 
find the opposite to be true. That’s pickerel 
fishing. That’s also why I like it. 


ABOUT CHANNEL BASS 


By Herbert 

ITH a range of feeding grounds 
extending from Texas to Barnegat 
Light, New Jersey, and a liking for the 
shallow sloughs and the breaking surf of 


the sand bars, there is no game fish of the 
salt held in greater esteem by the surf- 
casting fraternity than the channel bass. 
Slowly working their way northward, the 
schools of bass reach the New Jersey 
coast during the middle weeks of June, to 
remain there until the latter part of Octo- 
ber, unless driven South before that time 
by the storms of autumn. Occasionally, 
channel are caught some miles off- 
shore in deep water, but most of them are 
taken in the inlets and the surf, where they 
find the surf clams and crabs on which 
they feed extensively. 

There are a number of baits which may 
be successfully used for channel bass: 
shedder crabs, surf clams, bunker (or 
menhaden), squid and, in the latter part 
of the season, mullet. In the South, chan- 
nel bass are often taken on spoons and 
various trolling lures, but in our more 
Northern waters, trolling does not usually 
bring results. When it is not possible to 
procure shedders, the big blue-claw crabs 
may be used with success, but they are 
a difficult bait to keep on the hook. The 
hard back-shell must be either crushed 
or partly removed before the hook can be 
run through the bait and, even when it is 
tied on with thread, it is a difficult bait 
to cast. The surf clam is a good bait at 
times but I have, on several occasions, 


bass 


K. Savage 


seen bass nose a clam bait and then turn 
away, apparently disgusted with a diet of 
clams. Personally, I prefer bunker dur- 
ing the summer months and mullet during 
September and October, as both these baits 
are oily, attracting the fish from a dis- 
tance with the oily slick which oozes from 
them. Big baits should be used. The old 
saying “big baits for big fish” is very true 
when applied to channel bass. No matter 
how large a bait you may have on your 
hook when you mz ike your cast, the calico 
crabs in the surf soon shred the bait, even 
when it is well tied on with thread. 

There are two types of split-bamboo 
surf rods, the single-built rod and the 
double. While the single is strong enough 
for all practical use, the double-built rod 
will be found the more durable in the long 
run, as it will not take a set so readily as 
the single-enamel rod. Using big baits and 
four ounces of lead, the rod receives rather 
rough treatment and twelve strips of bam- 
boo will necessarily stand the gaff better 
than six strips. The leneth of the rod is 
purely a matter of choice. Rods having tips 
measuring 6, 6'4 or 7 feet are all used, 
with the 614-foot i having the prefer- 
ence in most cases. A locking reel-seat or 
a reel clamp of some sort is very essential. 
as there are times when the reel will work 
loose in the reel seat while a fish is being 
played, if a locking device of some sort 1s 
not used. 

The 12-thread line is the one most often 
used for the surf. The average twisted 
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Cuttyhunk line of reliable make will stand 
a test of close to three pounds to the 
Therefore a 12-strand line with a used. A channel bass, that is an adult bass, 


strand. 


J Stream—August, 193-4 


well for the beginner to familiarize him- 
self with the type of rig most frequently 


test of about 35 pounds will be amply very seldom strikes or smashes the bait 


strong. In fact, I have taken many sharks 
in the surf weighing well over 200 pounds 
on a line of this size. The 9-thread line is 


A nice channel bass taken on the New 
Jersey coast 


easier to cast and will land almost any- 
thing that can be caught in the surf, but 





the way many other fish do. He is rather 
a dainty feeder, mumbling and munching 
on the food he picks up, dropping it, pick- 
ing it up again and sometimes swimming 
away with it in his mouth before decid- 
ing to swallow it. For this reason, it is 
necessary to use a rig with a free-running 
or sliding sinker, so that the fish does not 
feel the weight of the lead when swim- 
ming away with or playing with the bait. 
To the best of my knowledge, Gus Meissel- 
bach was one of the first anglers to use 
this type of rig, making them with a pearl- 
button ring and nickel-silver catch. Since 
then, there have been several kinds placed 
on the market. About the simplest rig of 
which I know is a box or barrel swivel 
with large eyes, one eye for the line to 
run through and with the sinker tied to 
the lower eye with a piece of line. I my- 
self use a lock-snap swivel. This is made 
up of a swivel with a moderately heavy 
piece of wire in place of the lower eye and 
terminating in a sort of safety-pin catch. 
When changing sinkers, it is simply a mat- 
ter of opening the catch and slipping on 
the other sinker. These little devices retail 
for about five cents each. Be sure to buy 
the largest size you can get, as a big eye 
on the swivel means freer running of the 
line. 

The method of rigging is as follows: 
First slide the fish finder on your line so 
it will run freely, on the principle of a 
trolley. The leader, either wire or gut, is 
attached to a straight swivel of the box 
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Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 
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the sand scouring across the bars weakens 
it quicker than it would a heavier line. A 
15-thread line has too much air and tide re- 
sistance and consequently is not so easy 
to cast. 

A good but not necessarily expensive 
free-spool reel of the 250-yard size will be 
found best for surf ¢ asting. A reel of this 
size will hold 600 feet of 12-thread line, 
which is plenty for anything short of big 
sharks or some of the sting-rays and whip- 
rays often hooked into near the inlets. 

Before going after channel bass, it is 


type in preference to the barrel tvpe, on 
account of its greater strength. Through 
the upper eye of this swivel, run a raw- 
hide thong to which you attach your line. 
This rawhide not only acts as a bumper 
for the fish finder, keeping it from slid- 
ing down over your leader, but also saves 
the line to a great extent from the action | 
of the sand, the line embedding itself in | 

| 









EDW. 


the rawhide and thereby escaping some- 
what the chafing of the sand. With the | 
sinker buried in the sand and the line | 
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running free through the eye of the sinker | 92-A Fulton Street, 
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Ozark Bass and Pike, Galena, Mo., 
caught by D. M. Standridge & party. 
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“What a fish~getter - that 


Heddon RIVER-RUNT- SPOOK/” 


rivers or lakes, or on salt water. 
“I'd rather have one of these ‘River- 
Runt-Spooks’ than a whole bucket- 
full of live minnows”’, said IvarA. Hoyer, 
Richland, Mo, 


“Your ‘River -Runt-Spooks’ are wonders’’, 


» Writes Gene Reichmann, Hot Springs, Ark. 


***River-Runts’ are great for Muskies, Bass 
and Wall-Eyes"’, says Robin Drake, McConnels- 
ville, Ohio. 

You'll say the same. There’s nothing 
like ’em for luring the wisest old grand- 
dads of the game-fish tribes. And re- 
member—hooks cannot pull out and 
lose your fish. 


_ Be sure to get one for your tackle box and 
insure the success of your next trip. 


Heddon “River-Runt-Spook’’ 


Transparent—Indestructible 


The national favorite for all game-fish. A small 
lively underwater Jure with natural wiggling 
motion. Weight, 4 oz. Length, 254 in. All 
standard colors, alsoin Heddon’s new “‘X- Ray” 
Finish (transparent Shore-minnow), and in 
the new Luminous “Glow-Worm’’ finish. 
Price, $1—and well worth it. 

The original “‘River-Runt’’ (wood body) 
Floating or Sinking, price, 80c. (122) 


Heddon Baits Landed 


That’s what everyone says—whether fishing for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskie—whether in 
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Another Favorite in the 
«*‘Spook”’ Family 
Heddon “‘Vamp -Spook’’. 
A transparent pike- 
shaped minnow, which 
duplicates shape and 
action of Heddon’s fa- 
mous “‘Vamp’’. Floats, 
dives and swims with a “‘live- ered ir 
action. Weight, *{-oz. Length, 4'%4 
Price, $1. Jointed ‘Model, $1.25. 
Biggest Prize-Winning Bass of 1933 

A 17-pounder caught on “Vamp-Spook” by 
H. R. Brush at Lake Apopka, Florida. 

FREE! Heddon’s New Bait Chart 
Together with 1934 Catalog “How to Catch 
More Fish.”’ Tells best baits for all conditions. 

Write for yours today 


a HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. F-81 DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Also Makers of the New and Amazing ‘‘Life-Pal’’ Steel 


More Prize-winning Bass in Field ry 





Stream’s Fish Contest 


Than Did Any Other Make of Lures. 
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swivel, you can pay out line, covering more 
area with your bait, yet always having a 
firmly anchored sinker when it is neces- 
sary to strike and hook the fish. 

After years of fishing the surf, I favor 
a 10/0 Harrison ringed Sproat hook with 
wire snell for my larger fish. I use this 
size for bluefish, channel bass and sharks 
and it always seems to do a good job. 

At low water, the bass will be in the 
sloughs and pockets along the beach. If 
there is a current from the north, then fish 
that end of the slough, as the big fish will 
feed against the current, nosing in toward 
the edge of the bar where the broken clams 
and injured crabs will naturally settle. If 
the current is from the south, then, of 
course, fish that end of the slough. When 


“fish finder,” with lock- 


snap swivel 


Sliding rig or 


fishing the middle of a slough, there is too 
much chance of the bass’ missing your bait 
entirely as it feeds along the outer edges 
of the pocket. As the tide floods and the 
surf begins to show white on top of the 
bars, it is better to cast your bait at the 
edge of the bar or even in the break of the 
surf itself, provided, of course, there is 
enough water to float a bass—and three 
feet of water is ample. The bass come in 
to root for surf clams on the bars, gradu- 
ally working in toward the beach as the 
depth of water increases. I have seen chan- 
nel hass and black drum feeding within a 
few, feet of me, while I stood in the surf 
in thigh-deep water. 

There is one mistake that is often made 
id that is confusing a black drum with 
i channel bass, sometimes called the red 
drum. There are a number of points of 
difference between the two fish. In the first 
place, the channel bass is a coppery red on 
its back and a silvery white underneath. 
There is a distinct line running the length 
of the fish, dividing the two colors. The 
channel bass is powerfully built, with large 
pectoral fins and a broad tail and almost 
always is marked at or near the root of 
the tail with one or more dark spots on 
both sides. The black drum, on the other 
hand, is distinctly hump-backed and, when 
in the water, appears a dirty gray-black 
color. It has several dark stripes running 
saddlewise, across the upper part of its 
body. These soon fade, however, as the 
scales dry out. Its head and gills are much 
larger than those of the channel bass and 
it has several barbels or “whiskers” under 
its chin. It is not nearly so fine a fighter 
as the channel bass, being rather logy in 
its movements. It feeds principally on 
clams, oysters and crabs. Unlike the chan 
nel bass it will not touch any sort of fish 
bait, such as bunker and mullet. 





TAGGING TARPON—WHY AND 
HOW 


By Dr. J. A. Hockaday 


HY is so little known about the 
habits of that great game fish, the 
tarpon? Economic value is the usual 
barometer controlling the extent to which 
most things are investigated. The tarpon, 
having no commercial value, has evident- 
ly cooled the enthusiasm of those dele- 
gated to delve into the mysteries of the 
finny tribe. It is therefore evident that 
any extensive study of the habits of this 
great sporting fish will fall principally 
upon the shoulders of the sport fishermen. 
Several years ago, we attempted to 
gather all available and authentic infor- 
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mation relative to the tarpon. A study of 
many interesting books on fishes by au- 
thors whose writings are considered au- 
thoritative and of information on file with 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries has 
failed to disclose much of value about this 
fish. Most data available are principally 
speculative and are admitted to be so by 
the majority of writers upon the subject. 

Beginning in 1929, I discussed methods 
of the study of tarpon with Mr. Lewis 
Radcliffe, then acting commissioner of the 





One of the fishing guides of Port Isabel, 
Texas, in the act of properly gaffing a 
tarpon to be tagged 


Bureau of Fisheries at Washington, D. C. 
and the Bureau has agreed to cooperate 
fully in any efforts we might suggest. 

Among other things discussed was the 
idea of tagging a large number of tarpon 
at Port Isabel, Texas, and filing a record 
of their size and when, where and by 
whom they were caught. This record is to 
he kept by the Bureau at Washington, 
Db. C., with the thought that, by this 
means, after a few years, it will be pos- 
sible to obtain some valuable information 
regarding the migratory habits of this 
elusive fish. 

Fishermen at other points where tarpon 
are plentiful could probably be induced 
to do likewise and with the “or of 
the several fishing ‘resorts on the Gulf 
Coast, 500 to 1000 tarpon could easily be 
tagged annually. 

Many problems arise in connection with 
the tagging of fish. In attaching a tag it 
is necessary to penetrate the skin and 
tissues and the handling of and exerted 


The tag, the clinching pliers and the tag 
attached to the gill cover of a tarpon 
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pressure upon a struggling fish does dam- 
age to the outer coating of the scales, 
which, in turn, provides an avenue for 
infection, especially during hot weather. 
The great mortality among tagged fish in 
the early experimental stages, especially 
of the smaller individuals, has been due 
to infection and not to mechanical injury 
by the tag. 

The next problem was a proper tag 
design and a metal that would withstand 
the corrosive action of sea water. Monel 
metal and stainless steel both meet these 
requirements perfectly, except that their 
weight is a little more than is desirable. 

Through the cooperation of the Salt 
Lake Stamp Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, we modified the ordinary cattle and 
sheep tag, reducing its weight by making 
the tag thinner and narrower and still 
maintaining the one-inch span, in order 
to get a sufficient “bite” to prevent its 
tearing out or wearing through. By re- 
ducing the spread to 14 inch, this tag, 
which clinches on with a special pair of 
clinching pliers, can be attached to the 
gill-cover of a tarpon, thereby giving it 


a ftevedore Knot 
to keep rope from Un- 


ravelling and to af- 
ford good grip 








~ Simple Overhand kn kno t 
a hand from slipping ~ of “Mamlla Ra 
about 3 long. 







-Two Half Hitcher 
J j 
(wil not sip) 


Ordinary fith 
hook 8° long — 
with or without barb. 


Type of gaff hook used in order to avoid 
injuring tarpon 


an attachment through a hard, bony struc- 
ture. In this way, it is not likely 
that the tag will be lost, even with 
a reasonable amount of irritation or 
infection. Also, it will not interfere with 
the gill action of the fish and will cause 
him little or no inconvenience. The tag 
can be attached quickly and with a mini- 
mum amount of damage to the fish from 
handling. By bringing the fish to the side 
of the boat, if properly gaffed, the tag 
can be attached and the fish released with 
very little physical damage. 

We have secured 200 stainless steel tags 
numbered from 1 to 200, serially, and 
number of the clinching pliers for attach- 
ing them. We are placing these tags and 
a pair of the clinchers in the hands of 
each fishing guide and with each of the 
dealers in fishing supplies in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, for the use of their 
patrons. We expect to apply at least 200 
of the tags at Port Isabel this year. The 
first tag, No. 1, was attached to a five- 
foot eight-inch tarpon on April, 11th by 
Mr. T. M. Morrow of Scotts Bluff, 
Nebraska. If other points along the Gulf 
Coast will do likewise, some valuable in- 
formation will be almost certain to re- 
sult. In the event that a fish bearing a tag 
is caught, the fact should be immediately 
reported to the Bureau of Fisheries. The 
length, number of tag, and when, where 
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and by whom the fish was caught should 
be given. Needless to say, it is always ad- 
visable, if possible, to again release tagged 
fish, in order that further observations 
may be made. 

Tags and the clinchers can be secured 
from the Salt Lake Stamp Company at a 
very reasonable price. The makers of the 
tags will carry the series on, in order to 
prevent duplication of numbers. 

Such a great battler as the tarpon de- 


serves more consideration than he has 
had; let us learn more about him. Your 
cooperation in this endeavor may in a 


few years upset all traditions of the past. 
HOW A SNAKE EATS FISH 


A: THOUGH it is common knowledge 
that water snakes feed upon fish, few 
people, I believe, have been privileged to 
witness a small water snake catch and 
devour a six-inch trout. Yet such was my 
good fortune while fishing on the South 
Fork of the San Joaquin River in the 
High Sierras of California. Coming to a 
promising-looking hole, I cast a fly and 
was rewarded with a strike by a ten-inch 
eastern brook. Just as the fish was being 
landed, there was a lightning-like move- 
ment in the water close by and a brown 
water snake was seen to seize a trout by 
the middle of its back. There followed a 
short struggle during which both fish and 


snake went through many contortions, 
rolling over and over in the water. The 
snake proved the stronger and worked its 
way to the bank with the fish in its jaws. 

Complications soon arose, however. 
When the snake tried to land its catch by 


lifting it out of the water to crawl ashore, | 


the fish would flop so violently that both 
combatants would be submerged. This 
happened repeatedly and the snake ap- 
peared to be losing ground in the battle. 
He was not, however, to be so easily 
cheated out of his prey. Putting himself 
in reverse, he first drew his tail and then 
his body out of the water and onto the 
bank. After bracing his lithe body among 
the small rocks by the side of the stream, 
he lifted the struggling fish into the air 
and swung it around to the shore. The fish, 
suffocating in the air, struggled violently, 
but the snake, with victory now in sight, 
held on with a vise-like grip, despite the 
fact that the flopping of the fish caused 
the snake’s head to bob up and down with 
dizzying rapidity, The fish soon became 


weaker and in a few minutes its struggles | 


subsided completely. 

The snake lost no time in setting about 
its evening meal. Never once relinquishing 
its grasp, it slowly edged first its top jaw 
and then its bottom jaw forward until it 
had worked its mouth up to the head of 
the fish. 


proceeded to swallow its prize. It took 


The snake edged first its top jaw and then its bottom jaw forward, until it had worked | 
the fish down its throat 
° « 





Then, unhinging its lower jaw, it | 
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when this famous protection is applied after use. 
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{BIG SPLASH vs. BIG FISH 


sporting lures, with a single hook, have been 
bringing home the bacon fora constantly increas- 
unfavorable attention of fellow anglers. Others ing number of sportsmen who like “Big Fish.” 


like “Big Fish,’’ the kind that are hard to fool, & 

The Shimmy Wiggler and the Oriental Wiggler shown 
below, are two favorites. Cast like a bullet, slip in with- 
out a splash, may be fished either deep or shallow, 
therefore, suitable for all waters. 
Hook rides upright for easy hook- 
ing, slides over (doesn't catch) the 
weeds. See your dealer. 


Some of the boys like a “Big Splash.” There are 
plenty of such lures. About all they attract is the 


but which you can talk about back home. 


The way to get in this class is to put some Al. 
Foss Lures in your tackle box. For 18 years these 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE co., Sporting Goods Division 
GENEVA, OHIO 






50 BIG FISH 


—muskies like this—have been 
caught on the battle scarred 
Oriental Wiggler shown in the 
picture. 
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about thirty minutes for the snake to swal- 
low the fish. The process of swallowing 
was accomplished by slow muscular move- 
ments of the snake's throat as it crept over 
the comparatively large body of the trout. 
\s each wave of muscular motion reached 
1 head of the snake, it would extend first 
the top and then the lower jaw to grasp 
the fish in a new place. This continued 
until the last of the fish’s tail disappeared 
and the large swollen area of the snake's 
body showed that the fish had come to 
rest at a distance of about one-third the 
ength of the snake's body, from the head. 
The snake did not object to having its 
picture taken so long as all the movements 
of the photographer were very slow and 
deliberate, but it was startled by any quick 
motion around it. Later, measurements 
howed that the snake was a little over 27 
inches long, or about four and a half times 
he length of the fish which it swallowed. 
rhe picture shown was taken behind an 
embankment on the river at about sun- 
down, at a distance of two feet, and with 
i F 4.5 aperture lens 


Harry C. Hereevt 


1934 NATIONAL CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 


HE 26th National Casting Tourna- 

ment and Convention of the National 
Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 
will be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on 
\ugust 23rd to 26th inclusive. 

The St. Louis Fly and Bait Casting 
Club, who will be hosts to the nation’s 
experts with rod and reel, are preparing 
to entertain what advance notices indicate 
will be one of the largest attendances on 
record. 

The casting pool is located in Forest 
Park and is within easy walking distance 
of the convention's hotel headquarters. 
lhere are no parking restrictions near the 
pool,’ so visiting casters may drive to the 
very edge of the club grounds. For the 
distance bait casters, a well-kept and open 
field will be ready, within one block of the 
casting pool. 

Three hundred feet of platforms have 
been built, all but ninety feet being away 
from trees, and out into the lake, making 
a very desirable set-up for fly distance and 
accuracy work, as all back casts are over 
water, It is possible, with the arrangement 

the platforms, to cast in any direction 
a thus take advantage of wind conditions. 
Ninety feet of bank platforms are pro- 
vided for bait casting and it is feasible 
for over one hundred casters to be on the 
platforms at one time. 

With the increasing interest that is 
being shown each year in tournament cast- 
ing, many new faces should appear at this 
vear’s Blue Ribbon event and with the 
ideal conditions that are offered, several 
new records will no doubt be established. 

Joseru S. WEBER 


THE TRIANGLE TROLLING RIG 


A COUPLE of vears ago, I was trolling 
A for lake (Mackinaw) trout at Jack- 
son Lake, Wyoming, where I ran across 
an old man who had been guiding fisher- 
men on the lake for many years. One 
evening, I was down at the dock when he 
came in with a couple of men and the chief 
tale of woe was that of kinked lines and 
lost spinners, Out in that part of the West, 
we use copper cable and Cuttyhunk line 
with a large 6-inch spoon or multi-bladed 
spinner. I had experienced the same 
trouble the year before and had spent the 
winter going througn fishing- tackle cata- 
logues and magazines in search of a rig 
to help me out and finally concocted the 
rig pictured herewith. I showed it to the 
old fellow and he said he had never seen 


one like it. I believe that he has been using 
a similar rig since. 

On five trips last year, I used this or 
other experimental forms of the rig in 
order to test them. On the last trip, late 
in November, 1933, another man and I 
caught our limit of 1%- to 4'4-pound lake 
trout in a heavy sea, in three hours troll- 
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What the triangle trolling rig looks like 


ing over an area infested with boulders 
and old stumps. We experienced only one 
snag which we finally cleared, lost no spin- 
ners, and hooked and landed all fish that 
struck except two. This, for Jackson Lake 
which has a terrible bottom, is a remark- 
able record. Before using this rig I fre- 
quently became snagged every five minutes 
and lost fifteen or twenty spinners in the 
same spot. 

This rig also is the only thing I have 
used that will keep the line from kinking, 
because the sinker is on the bottom of the 
line. It is the rotation of the sinker that 
usually causes the line to kink. 

Mackinaw trout lie on the bottom of the 
lake, except in the very deepest parts. Get- 





The sinker is always underneath the line 
and passes over obstructions easily 


ting on the bottom is the principal difficulty 
of most fishermen. I took one man up to 
the lake last fall who had never trolled 
before and, after a few instructions, he 
had no trouble at all in sounding the bot- 
tom. The swinging piece of lead bumps 
along the bottom, lifting the spinner or bait 
at just the right height and transmits the 
bumps up the line so you know just where 
you are on the bottom. 

This rig I believe has been used on the 
Pacific Coast by surf fishermen for years 
and a few trollers, but the great majority 
seem to just trust to luck. As far as I can 
find out, these rigs have to be made by 
hand, but if everyone has the good luck 
with them that I have had, I am sure some 

f the tackle manufacturers will have them 
in their next season’s catalogues. 
K. I... Dracoo 


ALABAMA’S FISHING RODEO 


LABAMA’S Sixth Annual Deep Sea 

lishing Rodeo is to be held on Au- 
eust 27th, 28th and 29th. As usual, it will 
take place off Dauphin Island, at the 
mouth of Mobile Bay. Handsome prizes 
and trophies will be awarded for tarpon, 
king mackerel, channel bass, crevalle, ling, 
blackfish, dolphin, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, bluefish, speckled trout (weak- 
fish) and flounder. 

These rodeos appeal to all types of sport 
lovers. The smaller fishes around the pil- 
ings of the wharves at Fort Gaines delight 
the youngsters who come along with the 
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grown-ups. The majority of the ladies, 
however, prefer to compete with the men 
folk for the big fellows. 

The Alabama _ rodeos have proved 
enormously popular. The idea was con- 
ceived five years ago by I. T. Quinn, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Game and 
Fisheries of Alabama. This annual event 
has helped enormously to put that state 
on the map as one of the greatest paradises 
for salt-water fishermen in the world. 

Those interested in competing in this 
year’s rodeo should get in touch at once 
with L. G. Adams, President, Rodeo Com- 
mittee, Government Street, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FISHING AROUND NEW YORK 


Fisninc Eprror: 

| am a regular reader of Frecp & Stream and 
I should like to ask a question of you. 

|! am an old hand at salt-water angling, 
mostly deep sea. However, I have purchased a 
complete —— water outfit, and I am now going 
in for that. Can you tell me of some good lakes 
within 100 b= ol of N. Y. City in New York 
State where good fishing is to be had? 

Also, [| have purchased a complete surf outfit 
ind | am going in for that also. I suppose the 
best surf fishing is to be found on the Jersey 
coast. Is that so? 

O. ANDERSON. 


Ans.—There are quite a few good lakes within 
a hundred miles of New York City but all of 
them, as might be expected, are heavily fished 
and for that reason vary considerably in the 
fishing which they afford. 

The only way to secure anything like con- 
sistent results is to become thoroughly familiar 
with a few particular waters and learn how to 
fish them. Those who dabble here and there, 
trying to fish all of them, rarely get good results. 

A few of the best bass and pickerel lakes are 
as follows: Cross River Reservoir, Conger’s Lake, 
Lake Gilead, Titicus Lake, Kensico Reservoir, 
Mohansic Lake, Rye Lake, Waccabuc Lake. 

There are a good many others, of course, and 
I advise you to get hold of a little booklet called 
The Fresh Water Angler’s Red Book which lists 
most of the better-known bass and trout waters 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
within several hundred miles of New York. We 
can supply them for 50 cents a copy. 

The best surf casting’ for channel bass, within 
compar: atively easy distance of New York City, 
is undoubtedly toward the southern end of New 
Jersey. There is also some surf casting for 
stripers down along the Jersey coast but better 
striper fishing is to be had farther north, especial- 
lv off the Rhode Island coast and also at Montauk 
Point, at the extreme tip of Long Island. 

If you are really interested in surf casting 
and want to go down to the Jersey coast, I advise 
you to join up with a small club. In this way 
you will meet a number of other enthusiastic 
anglers who will put you next to some of the 
best fishing and give you many worth-while tips 
that you would not be able to pick up in ar 
other way. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


THE GULF STREAM—WHAT IS IT? 


Fisutnc Epitor: 

Can you advise me concerning the source of 
the Gulf Stream? Where does it originate and 
what actuates the rate of flow of this current? 
am an old salt-water fisherman and, during 
the period between April and September, in- 
clusive, of each year, I am accustomed to fishing 
for marlin in the Gulf Stre am, which flows along 
the north coast of Cuba—paralleling the shore 
line as far east os Matanzas. Ordinarily, the cur- 
rent moves at 2'4 or 3 miles per hour, and for 
reasons unknown to me, the current has been 
very sluggish 

Whenever the Gult Stream current becomes 
ish, there is no fishing worth mentioning 
Any information which you can give me will 
ve very greatly appreciated. 


If. 1. Woopwarp. 





Ans.—Not being in any sense of the word an 
authority on oceanography, I do not consider my- 
‘self quite qualified | to answer your questions. In 
any event I know enough about the subject to 
realize that your questions couldn't very well be 
inswered within the Jength of a letter. There 
re so many phases of the subject and so many 
of them are ee clearly understood even today, 
that it would take one skilled in the science 
of oceanography to really explain these matters 
to your satisfaction. 

This much, however, 1 can tell you. The Gulf 
Stream originates, of course, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. From there it flows through the Straits 
of Florida in somewhat the form of an enormous 
river, approximately fifty miles wide and over 
three hundred fathoms deep. The factors that 
keep this stream flowing are many and varied. 
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It would be necessary to take into psc 
for instance, trade winds, the rotation of the 
earth, polar ice and the heat of the sun. 
Furthermore it should be remembered that 
the Gulf Stream is merely a part of a whole 
system of currents, all of which are constantly 
in circulation, The truth of the matter is that 
none of these currents can be said to have their 
beginning or ending at any specific point. Im- 
mediately north of the equator, as you of cours« 
know, the surface water is w: armed by the direct 
heat of a tropical sun and, as might be expected 
the mineral content of the water is raised as a 
result of constant evaporation caused by this heat 
Added to this, the “ ast trade winds are 
blowing more or less constantly across thes 
warm saline waters. bookies the natural ten- 
dency of these surface waters to move in an 


easterly direction, they are still further aided | 


by these trade winds, Technically, this is known 
as the —_ equatorial drift, which moves along 
into the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
This pce ar: drift. causes these waters to 
literally pile up in the Gulf to such an extent 
that the surface level is higher than that of the 
contiguous ocean water outside the islands of 
the West Indies, known as the Sargasso Sea. 
From this it can be seen that this piled-up 
water must have some place and direction in 
which to flow in order to maintain its customary 
and normal equilibrium. The only direction in 
which it can flow is through the Florida Straits 
and it is this current which flows through the 


Straits, as a result of the piled-up water trying | 
to seek its level, that is known as the Gulf | 


Stream, 


This then I think will give you some idea as | 
to the many factors that have a bearing on the | 


situation. In other words, there are at least 
several factors which could easily control the 
speed of the Gulf Stream. If I am not mistaken, 
however, its natural rate of speed is around four 
knots an hour. 

Your observations in regard to the effect of 
the flow of the Gulf Stream upon fishing are very 
interesting and if you get any more data along 
these lines we will be only too glad to have them, 

PisHinG Epitor. 


PLEASE DON’T DO THIS 
FisninGc Epitor: 

Several months ago, I asked for information 
concerning a certain make of rod. I did not give 
you my address but requested that you publish 
the answer in your columns. Why haven't you 
done so as yet? 


A Sreapy READER. 


Axs.—Inasmuch as we receive hundreds of 
letters each month, it is obviously impossible to 
publish all of them. Also, we try to select only 
those letters which are of greatest general inter- 
est. Therefore a certain letter which a reader 
might want us to publish may not ‘‘measure up’ 
from that standpoint. Furthermore, it is against 
the policy of the magazine to mention “trade 
ames in the editorial columns of the Fish and 
Fishing Department. 

While we always try to give unsigned letters 
a break, it can be seen from the foregoing that 





“it is by no means always possible. We ask our 


friends to bear this in mind and if they expect 
an answer, their letters must contain their names 
nd addresses. 

If “Mr. A Steady Reader” will send us his 
correct name and tell us where he lives, we will 


he very happy to reply to his question. Other- | 


ive we can't help him, 
Fisninc Eprror. 


BIG FISH APPETITES 


FisHinc Epitor: 


I wonder if the average fisherman has any idea | 


what it takes to produce a_ prize- winnie fish. 
rhis question crossed my mind in reading about 
your fishing contest. 


| 
Have you any record or estimate as to the | 


mount of fish that a prize-winning bass or 


muskalonge would have eaten to have produced | 


the weight which placed the fish in a prize-wine 
ning class? 

1 would appreciate your kindness in anything 
you might say on this. 

P. Nessitt. 

Ans.—Offhand, I am not prepared to give you 
any accurate figures on the questions asked: in 
your letter but I think i can give you some idea, 

It has been estimated, for instance, that with 
ordinary hatchery feeding methods, in the case 
of trout, it requires anywhere from 3 to 5 pounds 
of food to make a pound of trout. By using some 
ef the highly nutritive and concentrated foods 
developed in recent years, as little as 2 or 214 
pounds of food is_ res juired. The estimates on 
trout under natural conditions have been some- 

hat the same as those in the case of ordinary 
hatchery feeding methods. 

With such highly omnivorous and piscivorous 
varieties as great northern pike and muskalonge, 
I have seen estimates that range as high as eight 
or ten pounds of food for every pound of fish. A 
bluefish is said to kill, though not necessarily eat. 
his weight in fish every day, On this basis and 
fyuring on the length of a chub, for instance 
weighing say around % of a pound, it would be 
interesting to figure how many miles of fish, if 
placed end to end, a muskalonge would eat by 
the time he weighed 50 po —. 

sHING EpiTor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 













Set your hook in a 4-pound small-mouth biack bass or a 400- 
pound ocean-roving mustang-in-fins like this Atlantic tuna 
your tough Ashaway Line will fight for you like a bulldog! 

For fresh-water bait casting and trolling, use the popular 
Ashaway Extra Strength. Best quality Japan black silk, hard 
braided and soft waterproofed. Extra strong, tough and long 
lasting. Sizes to suit your needs. 

And for all salt-water fishing, use the famous Ashaway 
Zane Grey. Hand laid, every inch, of best obtainable Irish 
linen. Guaranteed wet strength over 3 Ibs. to each thread. 
Sizes, 6 thread up to 72 thread; lengths from 50 yards up. 

Get a new Ashaway Line for your next trip. Sold by leading 
tackle dealers as their best. Popular prices. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 401 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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Francis H. Low, of 
New York, with his 
U.S. record 705-lb. 
bine-fin tuna taken 
last September off 
New York harbor on 
an Ashaway Line, 















Y a —and you'll go bugs over them too when you 

4 => ~- try them! They’re so lifelike that fish simply 
: = can't resist them. 

- Made with bucktail permanently attached, 

Bass Bug so the hook can be changed without changing 

65c the fly. Weighted so that hook always rides up- 


right—and it’s 950% weedless. 
. Three sizes for bass, pike, pickerel. muskel- 
= lunge, trout, perch and crappies. Sold every- 
ms where by live dealers. If your dealer cannot 
Trout Bug 50c supply you, order direct. 





DEALERS: Fishermen BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 


everywhere are asking for 

LUR-ALL Beetle Bugs 504 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Order from your jobber Detroit, Mich. es 
or direct. 






LMA nale 
BEETLE BUGS 


Write for circular + 
showing baits in colors 
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pickerel. ther game fish with 
Roc HESTER SPINNE ER. Sure 
killers. _ seer ly es sist. 


Thousands 


ROC HESTER § N 

back on request « me 
Specify chromium or coppe P 
Rush 50c¢ for yours NOW. Coin 


stamps. Dealers write for aapial 
jon. 











ROCHESTER SPINNER CO. 
52Pershing Drive, Rochester,N.Y. | 























SE details of tennis 
equipme €. Witts ‘co. 


| strings direct-from-{nctory-to-you 
at LOW cost, Silk Strings, too, Write! 
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1047 W. 47th St., Dept. 
C-168, CHICAGO. 
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How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


RR aga — s. Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
G 134,000 photos every week! Make good | 
spare time, full time—taking human- 











-of Bargains in Army, 


Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Suppli ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 







Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
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interest pictures that sell. E arn while you learn 
ictures! We tes 


how to take  aatat le 5 
sy! O 





quickly. Wri ten wh? obligation, for ase ROOK, Ho: 
loney our Camera.’’ UNIVERSAL PHO. 
TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 168, 10 W. 33rd Street, New 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








you go. Troll all day from 







GRIMES ELECTRIC OAR 


214-F Shotwell Park 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOUR ROWING 


AN ELECTRIC OAR 
i TO DO 


Will row any boat or canoe. Absolutely silent in operation. 
Ideal for fishermen and pleasure seekers. Take it wherever 


any car battery. Troll- 


ing mee adjustable from one to two miles per 

our. Fast rowing speed four to five miles. 
Will take you home against a 25 mile wind 
storm, Operating cost is almost zero. 


FREE 
Illustrated folder 
sent on request 








OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 


(Continued from page 11) 


It is something to be able to associate 
with a nobleman! One is likely to be en- 
couraged to take short flights above the 
level of his own plane. 

My eyes went back to that splendid 
trout, gasping his last within the meshes 
of my net. Here was proof to the world 
of my prowess. And yet I loved not to 
fish with the world, but with my Uncle 
Ebner. The plaudits of the world would 
not be worth one approving twinkle of his 
eyes. 

“Do you late?” I asked, 

the words to 
would live now 


think it too 
wondering how I forced 
come. “Do you think he 
if—if I put him back?” 

That was another question which Uncle 
Ebner had no chance to answer. 

At that moment, above the sound of the 
rain, we heard someone walk on to the 
bridge. We exchanged quick glances. Was 
it O. L. M., braving the rain with a spirit 
stronger than his body, but coming too 
late with his can of worms? 


Y shifting my position I could look out 

to the east bank where he always tied 
old Molly to a pine. There she stood, 
humpbacked in the rain. 

“It's O. L. M.!” I whispered, though 
whispers were needless. What with the 
noise of the rain on the planking and the 
deafness of Mr. Maddox we could have 


shouted, and he would have been none the 
wiser. “What'll we do? He may stay an 
hour.” 

Uncle Ebner shook his head. For once 


he was stumped, or at least in very care- 
ful thought. 

A minute or two 
stream edge of the 


later, from the up- 
bridge flooring there 


descended a fat ball of worms attached 
to a short, heavy leader. The ends of the 
worms were feeling out in a_ natural, 


questing way. This wad of bait, descend- 
ing gently as line was paid out above, 
entered the water a short distance above 
us. The swift current caught it and car- 
ried it down even with our position. There 
it stopped. In the yellowing water we could 
see it weaving back and forth as it 
patrolled a little section of the stream. 

\s I watched that ball of bait a sense 
of guilt swept over me. From the rich 
experience of a care-free boyhood I knew 
something of the eager expectancy of the 
one who stood at the other end of the line. 


He had hope, not knowing the truth. But 
I—I knew! 
ng bridge flooring could not hide 
. L. M. from my mind’s eye. I could see 


him, a frail old man, st anding in a drench- 
ing rain and peering through thick lenses 
that brought him no clear image of what 
lay beyond the tip of his rod. A resolute 
old man, braving the elements because he 
knew that it might be many a day be- 
fore he would have another such oppor- 
tunity to realize his cherished dream. 
Many a day! And he had not many more 
days. Such were my thoughts. 

And such, perhaps, were Uncle Ebner’s 
thoughts. At any rate, without a word to 
me he lifted that big trout from my net 
and then, quietly as an otter, slid into the 
thigh-deep water. Deftly he lifted O.L.M.’s 
line, being careful to leave a bend of it 
in the water so that the current would 
continue to exert the same amount of pull. 
Quickly he stripped the worms from the 
hook and set it firmly in the nose of my— 
that is, in the nose of Our Mutual Friend. 

In that same second he gave the water 
a resounding smack with his right hand 
and with his left gave the line a terrific 
yank 

With the whoop of an Indian who has 
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old Mr. Maddox 
The trout, though utter- 
actually dead, was 6% 
pounds heavy. This weight, coupled with 
the swift current, was sufficient to com- 
plete the deception. 

It would not be sporting of me to re- 
port the manner in which that trout was 
landed. A man who is deaf, near-sighted 
and by the minute growing wetter and 
older deserves and will receive from me 
a respectful secrecy regarding his me- 
thods. Then, too, de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is a good maxim to observe both as to 
fish and to fishermen. 

I will state, however, that in a surpris- 
ingly short time Mr. Maddox was back in 
the cart, headed homeward. His haste was 
great, and from our hiding place we could 
hear him loudly urging old Molly to 
share his enthusiasm for home and friends. 

An hour later Uncle Ebner and I reach- 
ed the club-house, soaked to the skin. Mr. 
Maddox, standing before a warming fire 
and surrounded by envious brothers, was 
in the midst of his third recital of his 
victory. Upon our entrance he fixed Uncle 
Ebner with gleaming eyes and began all 
over again. 

It was his hour of triumph, and we 
listeried with becoming respect. We did 
not recognize the details, but only a rascal 
will question the details of a brother fish- 
erman’s story. 

“Tt is indeed a fine fish,” Uncle Ebner 
praised when at last the tale was ended, 


waited long in ambush, 
went into action. 
ly spent, if not 


“and he must have given you a great 
fight. I congratulate you. In a_ way, 
though, I’m sorry. You’ve caught the 


trout you were after, and I suppose this 
will wind up your fishing on the Clear- 
water.” 

A strange look came into O. L. M.’s 
eyes. For a moment he was staggered. He 
had reached his goal; he had made good 
his boast; he had won the palm. His life 
and his trout stream were no longer full 
of hope and glorious expectation. And 
though old, he was not yet ready for such 
barrenness. 

He sidled over to Uncle 
drew him aside. “You know, Ebner,” he 
spoke in a confidential manner, “this is a 
big fish, as you say, but he’s not the one 
I’m after. No, sir, by Harry! Not by a 
long shot! Fact is, Ebner, just between 
us, I caught this fish half a mile above 
the bridge. Why, man, that blasted trout 
that dug the hole under Two Mile Bridge 
would make two like this fellow! But 
I'll get him before the season’s over. I 
will, by Harry! I’ve got to do it—seeing 
the way things are going around here. It’s 
my duty.” 

“Why your duty?” asked Uncle Ebner. 

). L. M. cast a furtive, resentful eye in 
my direction. 

“So as to 
children,” 


Ebner and 


” 


make the safe for 


he answered. 
SOLO SAILFISHING 
(Continued from page 25) 
stages seldom vary to any extent from the 
more or less uniform procedure already 
described. Once hooked, however, the sail- 
fish can be depended upon to furnish thrill 


stream 


after thrill, making demands upon the 
angler for all the tricks in his bag. For 
the solo fisherman, these activities are 


still further complicated, depending upon 
whether the fish is fair hooked or foul, the 
condition of the sea, the direction taken by 
the fish and whether there are sharks in 
the vicinity. The latter have an uncanny 
intuition as to when a fish is in distress, 
and are of such size and voracity that 
they can, and occasionally do, lop off half 
of a seven-foot sailfish at one bite. 
When a shark threatens a hooked sail or 


during unusually long rushes, the solo 


fisherman can do little but steer the boat 
in the direction taken by his fish, retriev- 
ing line whenever and as fast as possible. 
What with handling the boat, chasing the 
fish and as frequently dodging it, keeping 
a tight line and reeling in the slack, the 
single-handed sailfisherman is a very busy 
individual for upward of an hour—often 
considerably more. Finally, when the 
gamy opponent is released or has thrown 
the hook, I often wonder which is more 
relieved, the fish or the fisherman. 

As I have stated, my solo sailfishing has 
been done from necessity rather than 
choice. In big-game fishing, too much can 
happen in a fraction of a second for per- 
fect peace of mind, and, if for no other 
reason, I prefer to have somebody else in 
the boat. To my way of thinking, it re- 
quires too constant and too fine a co- 
ordination of boat handling and angling. 
The waters and reefs of the Florida coast 
need constant watching, and besides, one 
must be thoroughly versed in the details 
of tackle to get results. In short, there is 
too much for one man to do in comfort. 

On the other hand, it is nice to know 
that one can do it single-handed, and that 
one does not have to depend on professional 
guides. Strenuous and exacting, the solo 
game is health-giving and unquestionably 
takes your mind from whatever troubles 
you may have had ashore. For me, health 
and diversion were the ends, and it has 
served its purpose. 

Nevertheless I am looking forward to 
the day when, once more, I can charter a 
boat and guide for my sailfishing. Take it 
from one who has been through the mill— 
the professional boys earn their money. 


DRY-PRAIRIE FISHING 

(Continued from page 21) 
ries the vibrations to the fish, which ap- 
parently leave for other parts. These fish 
seldom strike on a second or third cast, 
like bass in the Northern States. Some- 
times you will work half an hour to get toa 
good hole and then ruin your chances by 
a single misstep or a cast too long or too 
short. 

This time none of these accidents hap- 
pened, and the bait, a top lure, landed 
where I wanted it. And as it struck the 
water a bass hit it, instantly taking it out 
of sight. The three holes through which it 
had to come back were long and narrow, 
and it was more through luck than skill 
that the fish was brought safely through 
the tangle of grass that choked the pas- 
sageway. 

The bass caught at the edge of the hole 
and thrashed in the grass to free itself. I 
could not reach it, but by holding it fast 
there and moving backward to the spot 
where I had left the landing net I finally 
was able to slip the net under the ex- 
hausted fish. It weighed only three pounds 
and a half, although it felt like a six- 
pounder when coming through the weeds. 

None of the near-by holes yielded a 
strike, despite careful stalking. When they 
are so close together, many of them are 
connected beneath the surface. A dis- 
turbance at one hole is often communi- 
cated to near-by holes. The wary bass in 
the other holes hide under the floating 
banks. 

After a time I reached North Hole 
again, having broken through the crust 
less than half a dozen times, and by some 
strange chance only with the boot that had 
the hole below the knee. The net, with 
the fish still flopping in it, lay fifteen feet 
behind me in some shallow water as 
prepared to cast again. 

Standing at the end of a large pocket 
that opened into North Hole, I made a 
few casts that went beyond the opening 
into the hole itself. On the third cast a 
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big bass hit the bait, an underwater plug. 
The fish must have been going away trom 
me when it hit, for it jerked the reel free 
and ran out twenty feet of line in one 
terrific rush. 

Fortunately, the pocket mouth was wide, 
and I brought the bass back through it 
foot by foot. The water was deep here, 
and the fish fought its way down into 
the bottom. Then a strange situation arose. 

The point where I stood was on a float- 
ing bank perhaps two feet thick. As I 
fought the bass the whole area shook and 
rose or sank as I shifted my weight. It 
was a question whether or not I would 
break through the crust before I finally 
landed the fish. 

For a moment the line went slack, and 
I felt that awful moment of uncertainty 
which precedes assurance that a fish is 
still hooked. Then the line tightened, and 
the tip of the rod began to bend toward 
my feet. The line pointed directly behind 
me. The fish was somewhere under the 
floating sod beneath my feet, and some dis- 
tance to my rear. The grass made it im- 
possible to move the bass, and I stubborn- 
ly refused to give another inch of line. 


UCH a situation could arise only on a 

floating prairie where the water ran 
back under the sod. It was as if the bass 
had dived under a boat. But in this case 
there was even less hope of getting the bass 
out, for there was no boat to move. If I got 
him at all, it would be because he came 
out from under the bank of his own free 
will. That’s prairie fishing. 

Then a sudden flopping behind me made 
me realize that if he did come out I didn't 
have the landing net, which was badly 
needed. You can never get to the very 
edge of these holes 3 it’s always a matter 
of using a net or of dragging the fish out 
on the land by main force. 

The bass was tugging and jerking, and 
I could feel the vibrations from the violent 
rushes he made beneath my feet. Black, 
muddy water boiled out from under the 
bank. He fought furiously for several min- 
utes. Then he came out, and I caught up 
part of the line. 

In a few minutes he was where I could 
see him, perhaps eight feet from where I 
stood. I looked back at the landing net 
and wished it were where I could reach it. 
Perhaps, I could have got it, but I couldn't 
dump a live fish out of it, and I couldn't 
use it with a fish in it. 

Trusting to luck and the strength of a 
new line, I gradually applied more force. 
The floating grass had been sinking 
steadily for some minutes. Now I was 
knee-deep in water, and when I moved 
nearer to the edge it sank farther and gave 
me an unexpected advantage. It might have 
broken under me, but it didn’t. It sank 
and allowed the bass to float over the edge 
of the grass, and I picked him up by the 
gills. A handsome black six-pounder that 
had fought as long as he had strength. 

As I approached the still flopping bass 
in the net a greasy black moccasin slid 
away into the grass. By its stubby tail I 
knew it was one of the many cotton- 
mouths found in the prairie. But I didn’t 
stop to figure out how close to him I might 
have been a few moments earlier. It did 
seem strange, however, that the snake 
would come up to the net while I was in 
plain sight, only a few feet away. 

Just then I saw Hal coming with the 
camera and the first fish. I met him part- 
way to guide him over the bad footing. 

“Looks as if I should have stayed,” he 
said when I told of the two bass I had 

caught. 

“You can do all the fishing from now 
on,” T told him. 

The episode of the moccasin surprised 
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him, Normally snakes keep out of the way, | 


and we see few of them. 

Hal picked up the fish and his tackle, and 
I took the camera and led the way around 
one of the gator holes. I heard a plop and 
a splash behind me, 


crust up to his waist in the spot I had just | 
quit. I forgot politeness for the moment, 
but was forgiven. Half of Harold had 
completely disappeared, and he floundered 
there, holding to his rod with one hand 
and grasping the fish like grim death with 
the other. I gave him a hand and soon had 
him up and out of it. 

We moved on to the spot where the fish 
and the net had been left. 
both saw the moccasin—about five and a 
half feet of ugliness. He didn’t wait for 
us, but moved off into the deep cover. 

We put all the fish on a stringer and 
left them in the shallow water where the 
snake had found them. Then we made 
our way across the bobbing bonnets to 
North Hole. I carried only my camera; 
Hal had his rod and landing net. 

We fished out that particular sector of 
North Hole without getting a chance at 
the long-sought picture of a fighting bass 
standing on his tail. In fact, we got no 
strike at all. Once the weight of the heavy 
camera, pulling me sideways, partly saved 
me from a bad ducking. 
fered more than I from what happened. 

Believe it or not, when we went back 
for the fish, there was the selfsame moc- 
casin. But three times were too many. 
Harold unjointed the heavy 
handle of the net and presently found the 
moccasin hiding his crooked length among 
the grass roots. In a moment he tossed its 
body out where the carnivorous turtles 
would find it. 

We resumed our circling of North Hole 
with many elaborate detours around and 
through the treacherous holes. We tried 
them all with surface bait and deep-water 
bait, with wigglers and wabblers. But not 


a strike. We tried every part of North} 


Hole, but not another rise did we get in 
two hours of casting. 


The moon was now half-way to setting. | 


This time we} 


hand-made | 


and turned around. | 
Harold had dropped through the weed | 





The camera suf- | 


| 








Local fish lore says fish won't strike around | 


that time. 
that’s fishing for bass in the prairie ponds 
and gator holes. Catch them while they’re 
striking, for they’re temperamental and 


Well, they hadn’t been. But | 


seldom extend their feeding over long} 


periods. But when they do hit, they’re like 
dynamite—sudden and powerful. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
MACKINAWS 
(Continued from page 35) 
mercial fish eggs were hatched in Federal 
lay-outs. 

“So much for that. 
matter of gear. 

“Fishermen—the big, influential ones— 
have fought every move to make ’em re- 
strict the size of the mesh or the type of 
nets they used. Then, four or five years 
ago, along comes the deep trap, or sub- 
marine net, and we've got one more thing 
to worry about. 

“This deep sub is a good deal like a 
sucker trap, but the leads are longer and 
it can be set in deeper water than any net 
that was ever used on the Lakes before. 
All a man has got to do is prospect around 
until he locates his fish and then set his 
net right, and the fish are just without a 
chance. They get cleaned to a fare-ye- 
well. Why, in one day, I hear, thirty-five 
submarine rigs working in Lake Huron 
out of Harbor Beach took 125, 000 pounds 
of whitefish! That one day’s lift from 
that one port was over a quarter of the 
entire yield of whitefish for all of Lake 
Huron for some years. Put that in your 


Then there’s the 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’’) 


A Great Name 
in Tackle 


There are Pflueger Reels and Baits for 
catching every type game fish—and for 
every kind of fishing. 


Pflueger 


SUPREME 
$25.00 


Level wind. Anti- 
back-lash. Among 
all fishermen, the 
Supreme Reelranks 
first in lightness, 
strength, smooth- 
ness, dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
$10.00 
Jeweled. Level 
lash. Polished Dia- 


molite on highly 
ornamented nickel 
re 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.00 
No. 1894-80 yd. 
$6.00 
Quality at low cost. 
Level wind. Anti- 

back-lash. 
Pflueger 
CAPITOL 


No. 1985—100 yd. 
No. 1988 — 250 yd. 
No. 1989-300 yd. 
$12.00 
Internal Star Wheel 


Drag. Optional 
FREE Spool. 





Pflueger 
No. 141934—400yd. 
$30.00 
No. 1420';—500yd. 
$36.00 
ForSalt Water Fish- 
ing. ean Star 


Wheel Drag. FREE 
Spool. 





Reel prices subject to excise taz 


Pocket Catalog FREE 


Contains leading Pflueger Reels and Baits 
and other equipment for any kind of fishing 
in fresh or salt water. Illustrates and de- 
scribes principal fresh and salt water game 
fish. Every fisherman should have a copy. 
Mailed free upon request. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept. FS8, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Phlueger, President 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 









The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS8, Akron, O. 


=~==« Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 154. 
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The Sunshine Special leaves St. Louis 
at 6:30 pm for the Valley and the 
RODEO. Ask any Missouri Pacific 
representative for booklet showing 
rules and prizes, or write to Fishing 
Rodeo Committee, Dr. J. A. Hocka- 
day, Chairman, Port Isabel, 
Texas.Complete information 
about fares and schedules 
will be given on request. 











MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES 






A SERVICE IWATITUTION 








| A NEW 
FISHING 
EXPERIENCE 


Do as others are doing. Enjoy better luck, more strikes, 
bigger catches—with this Fleetfin Minnow. Extra life- 
like—made of natural skin, pearly white, soft, resili- 
ent—yet game fish can't tear it to pieces like live bait. | 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Get yours now! Trout size, | 


(Patented) 





D> 5 
“uw 


50e. Cast and trolling size, 65c. 
FLEETFIN STRIP SPOON 





FAST 
FURIOUS - 
sURE % 





“2 (Patented) 
This spoon-and-minnow-strip has proved a great killer 
—a double temptation—irresistible to game fish. Super 
action—silvery glitter of unequalled attraction. Min- 
now strip is made of real skin with great strength, long 
life. Non-fouling. Get this thriller now. Trout size, 
65c. Casting and trolling size, 75c. 

Avoid Disappointment—Order Direct 
THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 

1301 Elston Ave. (Established 1878) Chicago, III. 


| 
BS SPECIAL—for BASS or TROUT 


for trout. 6 spiders, assorted colors; 
Offer No. 2 oi7.c 10-18 and 7% ft. tapered lead- 








er. All for $1.00, postpaid. 

for bass Special deer-hair lure, 
Offer No. 2 floating or wet. and heavy leader, | 
either 4%%-ft. very heavy or 7%4-ft. heavy tapered. 


All for $1.00, postpaid. 
FREE! 
: slog and pre neers tus PAUL i. Nourse 
fly-tying course 


today 


__ 8065-1 Grand ‘River A e., Detroit, Mich. 


* DELIGHT * 


FISH ROD CASE 








FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, 


Oo. 
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pipe and try to smoke it. It shows what 
this kind of gear will do to one species, 
and somethin’ similar goes for trout, too. 

“And that ain’t all. These submarine 
nets, lifted sudden, will kill a lot of fish 
outright. That means that the under-sized 
fish that are returned to the water don’t 
have so good a chance of makin’ a live 
of it. Oh, a lot of folks are lyin’ awake 
nights over what these deep traps may do 
to the fresh-water fisheries, and among 
‘em are boys with the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. 

“Commercial fishermen are scrappin’ 
amongst ’emselves on spawn fishing and 
the deep trap. You'll find plenty of rig 
owners who'll tell you that those two 
things are goin’ to clean the Great Lakes 
unless they’re stopped. 

“That'll hit lads like those out there in 
that boat today, won't it? Maybe some 
will argue that there’s plenty of inland 
lakes where Mackinaws will thrive and 
where hook-and-line fishermen can have 
their fun. Sure, there are. But with the 
increase in the demand for that kind of 
fishing, and with all these Great Lakes, 
except Erie, maybe, as fine a_ fishing 
ground as the Almighty ever turned out, 
ain't it proper that sportsmen throw in 
with far-sighted commercial fishermen 
and try to do somethin’ about keepin’ 
good fishing in big water for all time to 
come? 

“The first yell to go up will be that us 
sportsmen are meddlin’ with legitimate 
business. What is business, anyhow? A 
chance to make money so’s we can spend 
it givin’ somebody else a chance to make 
money, I take it. Course, there’s plenty 
invested in commercial fishing gear on 
the Lakes, and ie of folks make their 


living handlin’ it. But how about Joe out 
there, with his ea boys who drove five 
hundred miles to pay him money to be 


taken out? Ain't he in a legitimate busi- 
ness? And if the trout get mined out until 
those boys don’t have a fair chance to 
land one, how good are his prospects? 

“This lake-trout trolling is about the 
fastest growing sport I see. It’s been done 
for years by some of the natives, but only 
in the last few years have I noticed lots 
of folks goin’ into it in a big way. 


LEAR from Isle Royal, up in the 
northwest corner of Lake Superior, 
down into Michigan and Huron, you'll find 
boys who were doin’ somethin’ else five or 
Six years back makin’ a good living guid- 


in’ trollers. More and more folks are goin’ 


in for it every year, and from farther and 


farther away. De 
“A lad named George Craft operates on 
Lake Michigan out of Northport. He 


started in five years back with one boat. 
Last summer, spite of the depression, he 
had thirteen boats goin’ every good day, 
two lines to a boat. and the license plates 


| on customers’ cars parked at his place 
| come from almost every state in the 
Union. 


“George guesses that every trout taken 
by his dudes means an outlay of anyhow 
ten dollars, and he guarantees fish. No 
fish, no pay. He’s likely the biggest op- 
erator on the Lakes, but there’s plenty of 
men with from two to a half dozen power 
boats who make their living satisfyin’ 
lake-trout fishermen. And I notice that a 
lot of folks who come from the south to 
spend their summers here are gettin’ boats 
and motors and trolling tackle of their 
own. What’s goin’ to happen to this sport 
and this industry if things like spawn 
| fishing and the use of deep traps do what 
| plenty of smart men figure they’ re goin’ to 
doz” 

He shook his head and brushed at his 
mustache again. 

“T tell you, 


Henry, it looks like two 


kinds of interests comin’ together head on, 
and I’m fearful if the commercial fisher- 
man don’t change his ways he’s not only 
goin’ to run himself out of business but 
make Mackinaw trolling in these big wa- 
ters a lot less attractive than it is now. 

“Maybe I’m jumpin’ at shadows,” he 
admitted and grinned, “but it looks to me 
like we're takin’ out our lake trout pretty 
fast. Every now and then some old-time 
commercial fisherman complains to me 
about his luck. The old grounds and the 
old gear don’t yield like it did. But still 
reports show that the tonnage keeps up. 

“I was goin’ over figures the other eve- 
nin’. In 1930, Huron yielded over a mil- 
lion and three-quarter pounds of trout, 
and Superior ’most feur million, and Lake 
Michigan five and a quarter million. These 
lakes have been producin’ right around 
twelve million pounds of trout a year for 
quite a spell, even while some of the best 
old grounds are peterin’ out. What does 
that mean? Does it mean that maybe, pos- 
sibly, perhaps new kinds of nets are makin’ 
it possible to keep up production even 
while the supply is fallin’ off? 

“You see, I keep thinkin’ of the pine, 
Henry. We took it in thirty years, when 
we thought there was enough to last for- 
ever, and then we went south and then 
west. But us sportsmen, we're findin’ 
fewer places to go. We've got to hang 
onto the bird in hand, seems to me; and 
these Great Lakes of ours, they’re maybe 
more of an asset to sportsmen than lots 
of folks realize. It’s high time to be con- 
siderin’ their future, I’d say.” 


KILGORE COMES THROUGH 
(Continued from page 13) 
fish hang deep. Fer the most part, a bar, 
rightly located, is proper pasture in deep 
water. 

“Well, by crotch, next mornin’ I was 
ready. So when the Professor came out 
with his little rod an’ all the flies he owned 
in the world in one pocket, | stepped up 
to him. Says I, ‘Ye need somebody to 
handle that canoe.’ 

““T know that,’ he says with a grin 
like a sunrise, ‘but I can’t afford a guide, 
an’ if I lose this bet it’s likely that I'll 
walk back to New York.’ 

“*An’ if ye win it?’ says I. 

“Well, in that case I could ride back 
an’ hire a guide besides.’ 

“Pll sign on them terms,’ I says. 

“He looked at me fer "bout five minutes, 
or it seemed that long. Then he says, ‘lf 
ye mean that, git yer paddle.’ 

“Well, I felt as tickled as a kid with 
a feather an’ went up to the guide’s camp 
fer a paddle. When I got back to the 
wharf, he, asked me, ‘You know this lake, 
don’t ye: 

“‘From the dam to the damn,’ 

“*Sail on,’ says he. 

“Now, Mak, I want ye to understand 
this Professor had learned to flyfish. I 
see right off that his rod was one of the 
best. But I doubt if it cost more than a 
suit of clothes. 

“That night we brgught in two trout 
an’ a salmon. The trout was ordinary. 
One weighed "bout two pounds. Tother 
had et a fresh-water clam, I guess, ’cause 
he weighed almost three pounds. The sal- 
mon wasn’t so bad. He had been one of 
them satisfied kind—weighed almost ten 
pounds. 

“We showed the fish to Edwards, but 
he said that salmon was out of the pitcher. 

“*So be it,’ thinks I, ‘ye narrer white 
birch” 

“That night I was feelin’ sort of low 
in spirits, until somethin’ come to me that 
made me feel as good as a hot stove in 
the middle of January. An’ in the morn- 
in’, when the Professor ‘Where 
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to-day?’ I says, ‘Do ye trust most any- 
body °’ 

“*Almost, but except,’ 

“*Set still, I 
the lake. 

“Last thing we see was Belemy Ed- 
wards an’ his man a-trollin’ back an’ 
forth real slow. 

“*The Lord watch thee, 
absent one from tother, 
fessor Gilbert. 

“Well, when we got to the head of the 
lake, I carried, an’ when we put in fer the 
last time it was in one of the little Kil- 
gores. I don’t know as I could tell which, 
even now. I told it as instinct prompted 
many times after that, fer I never intended 
that Belemy Edwards would git thar fol- 
lerin’ my directions. 

“The Professor begin fishin’. I knew, 
when I headed fer that little pond, that 
we was takin’ a long chance. There'll 
always be some fish in that pond, because 
it’s as stingy as a one-eyed hog. 


says he. 
says, an’ headed fer up 


while we are 
mutters Pro- 


Y crotch, if we didn’t fish all that day 

an’ evenin’ without seein’ as much as a 
lonely shiver on the water. An’, Mak, that 
feller never by look or word indicated that 
he thought I'd sold him, or led him off on 
a fool's trip. 

‘Well,’ I says, 
among the weddin’ presents, 
better go back to camp.’ 

“‘Not us!’ he snaps. ‘If you've got con- 
fidence in this pond, we're stayin’ on.’ 

“That still does me good. I dug out the 
grub I’d brought in case of a case like 
that. We warmed some of it. After which 
I rigged up a place to sleep. Crotch 
a-mighty, but the no-see-ums was wicked 
fer a while! 

“The next day, long about three in the 
afternoon, we got a rise. It come out of 
a skud of ripple. Fer a split second I had 
hopes, but it turned out to be jest a little 
pounder. 

**Anyway,’ I says, 
a trout in this place.’ 

“He looked up at me, an’ I'll be 
stretched if he didn’t look surprised. ‘T've 
been workin’ on that assumption,’ he says. 

“‘Tisten. I ain't made no talk, but I 
happen to know that thar’s trout in this 
place—trout, mind ye. Trout that can't be 
mi utched fer a hundred.’ 

‘If we fry this one, can we make out 
fer another day?’ he asks me. 

“Well, that was botherin’ me. Actually 
we didn’t have a thing but two-sad-lookin’ 
biscuits. But we decided to stay. Then 
came the prettiest sunset ye ever saw an’ 
a twilight as full of black flies as a porcu- 
pine is full of quills. Sometimes things 
come like that in this world, ye know. 

“We ate that trout, an’ with plenty of 
smudge an’ tobacco managed to ease out 
the night. We both told yarns, bein’ care- 
ful not to bring up anything that had food 
mentioned in it. That night I dreamed I 
was home an’ that Nancy had baked a pan 
of biscuits that riz an’ riz, jest like yeast 
bread, until they filled the whole house, 
an’ the only way a hungry feller could git 
at them was to go outside an’ eat through 
a winder. Only it seemed that thar warn't 
any winders. I was huntin’ fer an ax when 
| woke up. 

“Thar was a cold dew an’ fog all over 
everything. Well, we got up an’ washed. 
Then we each drunk about a gallon of 
water, an’ even then the Professor had to 
take up his belt. That fog was layin’ over 
the pond like smoke over a fire on a rainy 
day. By an’ by thar was a funny kind of 
pinkish light meltin’ or leakin’ through 
the fog, an’ I knew we'd got to git busy. 

“Ye kin bet that I was all eyes fer the 
signs of a fish. If one hadn’t showed up, 
I spose that me an’ the school teacher 
would have stayed right thar till we 


feelin’ like a nickel 
‘I guess we 


‘ye see that thar is 


starved. I was kinder idlin’ the canoe 
round when I heard a ‘kwosh.’ 

“Over thar,’ I says in a whisper, like 
we was fishin’ in a city park. 

“The Professor begin to cast with an 
awful stern look on his face, like thar 
warn’t no fun in it. An’ ye could hear yer 
toes squirm in yer boots, it was so silent. 

‘By crotch,’ thinks I to myself, ‘if somethin’ 
don’t happen pretty sudden, I’m liable to 
start out walkin’ on water. 
have action, or lose my mortal soul. 


I've got to 
| 





“But the Professor he jest went at it, | 


calm as a dead Irishman. He put on flies 
now an’ agin, an’ he took off flies. An’ 
once in a while we'd hear ‘kwosh.’ 

“Finally he'd got to the end of his flies. 
I reached up in my hat an’ pulled out a 
little mite of a gray an’ black fly that I’d 
rigged up myself. 

“What's that?’ he says when I handed 
it to him. 

“‘Tt’s one of them that has 
dreamed of. Spit on it fer luck,’ 

“T was beginnin’ to git hungry, bein’ in 
the habit of eatin’. But Prof Gilbert had 
got to the automatic stage, I guess. He 
begun false-castin’. By an’ by, after three 
or ‘four hours of it, he let my fly go. Mean- 
time one of them old stagers had kwoshed 
agin; 
boil. That fly jest lit like a sigh. 

“Wham! If that feller’s line had been 
made of pianna wire, it couldn’t have 
played a prettier tune fer my ears. 

““Love us!’ thinks I. ‘If that feller ain’t 
got a good leader on thar, it’s all over but 
the shovelin’, Maybe ye think I didn’t do 
some pretty backin’ an’ fillin’. It was some 
fight! Don't try to laugh that off. You 
take a big trout an’ hook him in a small 
pond, with everything in the line of snags 
in it, an’ I rise up to tell ye that yer hands 
are full. An’ if ye head ain’t fairly full of 
brains that’s nimble, ye’re done. 

“But I don't want ye to think that we 
stayed thar, tryin’ to land that trout till 
we starved an’ was never heard of agin. 
It was jest thirty minutes, which was fast 
work, Mister, afore we'd got that trout 
tamed enough to come in. 

“Thar’s no secret ’bout big trout. Put 
‘em where thar’s feed an’ leave ’em alone. 
[ figure that maybe it takes ten years to 
produce a trout like that. Nothin’ but 
abundance of food an’ time will do it. 

“Well, sir, when I lifted that trout into 
the canoe, the Professor jest sat down, 
like a busted balloon. 

“Whew an’ whew!’ says he. 
thy servant depart in peace.’ 


ANCY said that was sacrilegious 

when I told her, but she didn’t know 
how hungry we was. But hungry or not, 
thar’s no way to beat the miles in a canoe 
but to take’em in order. It was dinner time 
when we got back to the camps. Honest, I 
smelled it cooking afore we'd gone half- 
way. But Gilbert wanted me to wait out- 


been 


‘Nc yw let 


side until he gave me the high sign to | 


bring that trout. 
“In he goes, lookin’ hungry an’ humble. 
““Hol’ says Belemy Edwards. ‘The 

mighty fly-fisherman returns. Here’s where 

I collect a hundred,’ 
“On how much?’ 


ee 


pink trout meat.’ 


“That's where I come in. Ye could see | 


fried egg on Edwards’ tonsils, his mouth | 
flew open so quick an’ wide.’ 
“Got another match, 
breaking off his yarn. 
“How much,” asked Nancy, 
say that trout weighed?” 
“Plenty,” said Dud, avoiding her trap. 
She laughed softly. 
told us, Dudley.” 
“Ain't I? Well, then, 


pounds an’ five or six or seven ounces.” 


“did you 


so he put the fly right in the old | 


asks the Professor. | 
On seven pounds an’ eight ounces of | 
| 


“You really haven't | 


it weighed nine | 
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If, like most people, you find 
that King William agrees 
with you, why not stand by 
this fine old Scotch whisky 
and have no regrets next day. 
The years have mellowed 
King William and made it 
royal good company. Every 
case is delivered from an 
U. S. Customs bonded ware- 
house. Sole U.S. Distributor, 
Bluebell Importing Cor- 
poration, Graybar Building, 
New York. 


KING WILLIAM IV 





Mak?" said Del. QOCOTCH WHISKY 


JOHN GILLON & CO., Lrp. 
Established 1817 
GLASGOW and LONDON 
Ly Appointment to His Late Majesty, 
King William IV 
This advertisement is not intended to offer this prod 


uct for sale or delivery in any state or community 
wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 








BIG GAME 
FISHERMEN 





The new Miller Reel—400 & 600 yd. capacity 


. 
More Fun, Less Fatigue 
With this new ocean fishing reel you tal e the 
fight out of the fish—not out of yourself. New 
In pring scccaieatie crank control gives entire 
range of brake—no need to use star wheel drag 
while playing fish—no gearshift lever for free 





spool—single-piec e solid-metal frame—chromi 
um stainless steel—anc ag aluminum alloy— 
impervious to salt w . Write for descriptive 
folder toda 


VISIT THE SHAKESPEARE EXHIBIT AT A CEN- 
TURY OF PROGRESS, SPORTSMAN’'S SHOW, 2nd 
FLOOR, TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING 


Send for your free copy of 
trated 80-page book of Fine 
tells you all about the latest 
kind of fishing and for every size of purse A « 
of Anglin’ Jake’s ‘Fishin’ Tricks” will be inclu 


1 


Fishing 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Orre Drop Oller 


No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete without 
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GOIN’ FISHIN’ 
WITH DUD DEAN? 


( The smell of the spruce, the laugh 


of the wind and the sky, the race and 


fight of a big fish, the arch and play 


of the rod. Laughter, action and a 


bit of pathos. Dud—old Master of 
trouting and yarns. 
(Ten of the best from Fiero & 
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( It’s a book event. Printed on high- 
grade paper with hand-set type. A 
limited edition off the press in August. 
( Order now 
bucks per copy. 
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I maintained a discreet silence, for Pro- 
fessor Gilbert had told me that the big 
trout had weighed exactly nine pounds. 

“Part I ’member,” said Dud, “is that I 
never got a penny fer that job.” 

“You didn’t?” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

“No, sir; I didn’t. An’ the Professor 
stopped here overnight, too. He offered me 
good wages right in this room, but Nancy, 
mind ye, wouldn't hear of it—after all that 
work an’ starvation.” 

I turned toward Nancy to see the rather 
fine lines of her profile in the dusk. 

“Don't let Dudley mislead you, Mr. 
Macdougall,” she said. “He was softer 
than I was about it.” 

“Ava,” admitted Dud. “It was that pic- 
ture he showed us that done it.” 

“She was such a pretty, sensible-lookin’ 
little thing,” said Nancy. 

“By jove!” I exclaimed. 
have been the present Mrs. 

“Oh, yes; it is,” 
never was but one. 


“That couldn't 
Gilbert.” 
said Nancy. “There 
She’s been here—years 
“But you said ‘such a sensible-looking 
little thing.’ ” 

“Sort of frail,” affirmed Nancy. 

“But she'll weigh two hundred now.” 

‘Ain't it a sight?” chuckled Dud Dean. 


DOVE OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 18) 


when I hit some prairie-dog mounds at 
forty miles an hour. When we neared our 
chosen spot, we saw a flock of goats and 
sheep being driven leisurely through the 
field by another flock of boy s—eager to 
retrieve doves. 

We drove on. 

Farther up the valley was another fairly 
good place where doves came in to roost 
in the cottonwood trees along an irrigation 
ditch, and we made for it as fast as the 
wretched road would let us. When we 
were near enough, we pulled off to one side 
and swarmed out of the car, loading our 
guns as we did so. Time was precious now. 

\s I was driving, I was the last one 
out, and by the time I had jammed a few 
extra shells in my pocket for Virginia | 
saw her coming back. Cy was glaring at 
the trees, talking to himself. In the shade 
of the cottonwoods some boys were 
stre te _ out comfortably, while near by a 
flock of sheep and goats was grazing. It 
was a he asant pas storal sight—if one likes 
that sort of a thing. There was no doubt 
at all of the way Cy felt about it. 

We piled into the car again and went 
on—slowly and without hope. Although 
the sun had now dropped behind the moun- 
tains, it was not yet official sundown. We 
still had perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes 
of shooting time left, but there was no 
place else to go in that length of time. 

To cheer Cy, I reminded him that we 
were eight up, but he went right on talk- 
ing about sheep as if he had not heard. | 
don’t remember what he said about sheep, 
and it doesn’t matter anyway. What I do 
remember clearly was that broad patch of 


dove-weed which met our gloomy eyes 
as we climbed out of a sandy arroyo. 
here had never been dove-weed there 


2 fore, and now the place was rank with 
he dove’s favorite food. That is the way 
roton texensis acts. 

We left all the car doors open as we 
tumbled out. Cy had a dove on the way 
to the ground by the time I was pumping 

shell into the chamber. Virginia's little 
twenty cracked again and again. And then 
I went into action myself. Doves were 
crossing in all directions. Cy and I worked 
across the field about twenty yards apart. 
We could almost pick our shots, and we 
just about did that and alternated in fold- 
ing up birds. The low-flying drivers were 
the hardest to hit, no matter how close they 


rose, for the light was bad and the doves 
were almost the color of the background; 
but the high flyers, silhouetted against the 
pale evening sky, were easy. 

On the far side of the field we rested 
and waited for Virginia, and counted our 
birds. We each had six, which made a 
total of fourteen apiece. Still even. Vir- 
ginia was looking for a lost bird as usual, 
and it was about time to quit when she 
finally joined us. 

Cy and I agreed to walk side by side 
across the field going back to the car, and 
if a dove rose each man was to take it as 
fast as he could. If two doves got up 
simultaneously, Cy was to take the left 
hand bird. Virginia was to be umpire. 

Half-way across the field, and no doves. 
It looked as though our shooting had 
scared all the birds out of the country. 
Near the car the weed clumps thinned 
out, and we consulted the umpire. She 
called it a day and then, womanlike, 
changed her mind and pointed at a speck 
in the sky that grew larger as it came 
speeding toward us. 

I decided to take that bird coming in 
and as far out as possible, and I wasted 
no time in throwing a charge of shot 
across its path. The dove turned end over 
end, and [ tried to hold back a smile as I 
looked at Cy. He blew through his gun 
barrel before raising his eyes. 

“Well.” I said modestly. 

“Well,” he repeated—without a trace of 
modesty. 

I strolled 
did Cy. 

“That wasn’t a hard shot, of course,” I 
~ a turning to Virginia as she joined us, 
“but I did take him rather far out.’ 

“T don't know what to say,” she an- 
swered. 

“Neither do I,” Cy said. 
presence.” 

“Just the limit,” I said. 

“You certainly are,” Cy shot back. 

Virginia looked from one to the other 
of us and laughed. 

“You both shot at the s same— Look!” 
she pointed behind us. “The dove of peace 
has lost his olive branch and is hurrying 
back for it.” 

We both 


over toward the dove. So 


“Not in your 


fired again before she had 

quite finished, and again the bird turned 

end over end in midair; but this time we 

shook hands and congratulated each other. 
It was, indeed, the dove of peace. 


THE WOLF DOG 
(Continued from page 27) 


somehow or other they sensed something 
wrong, and when about four or five hun- 
dred yards away they stopped. 

“I waited a few minutes, hoping they 
would come closer, but they were uneasy, 
and | was afraid they would break for 
the bush. Although it was a long shot, 
I decided to try for the big fellow and, 
judging the distance as best I could, I 
fired. | am not a very good shot and I 
was overjoyed to see the black topple 
over. | emptied my gun at the rest, but 
the only damage I did was to give them a 
LOC od scare. 

“T loaded my magazine and hurried over 
to where the black lay, being ready to 
shoot again in case he tried to get away. 
But he lay where he had fallen, and when 
I got close to him I was so astonished I 
could hardly believe I wasn’t dreaming, 
for there, a of the wolf I was ex- 
pecting to find, lay a dog! 

“He wasn’t dead, and I raised my rifle 
to finish him, but he seemed to sense what 
I was about to do and looked at me with 
such pleading eyes I lowered my rifle and 
decided to see how badly he was hurt. He 
never made a move when I examined him 
—never growled. 
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“T found the bullet had passed com- 
pletely through his body, and he looked 
such a king of dogs that I decided to try 
to save him. So I went home and got a 
horse and stone boat, put a blanket on 
the stone boat and went back to get him. 
I lifted him as gently as I could, but it 
was a hard job, for he sure was heavy. 
He seemed to know I was trying to help 
him, and never offered to bite. Well, I 
got him home and had a veterinary come 
over to see if he could do him any good. 
He said it was one chance in a thousand, 
but I told him to do the best he could. 
For a few days it looked as though his 
case was hopeless, but then he began to 
mend and in a few more days was taking 
nourishment. 

“He has fully recovered now. I sure 
would like to keep him, but I feel as 
though you should have him back. In a 
few days I am passing through Sylvan 
Lake on my way to Calgary, and will 
bring him with me. I feel sure it is your 


de a 


Respectfully, 
Jxo. BARNES” 


A few days after this letter came, a car 
drove up to the depot. The day was warm. 
The wooden door of the station was open, 
but the screen door was shut. The first 
thing the Jaminettes knew, a black body 
came hurtling through the screen door— 
and Jack was home! It was hard to tell 
which was the most pleased to see each 
other, the family or the dog. 

Jack seemed to quiet down a good deal 
after that and was content just to loll 
around wherever the young boy was. 
Everyone thought his wanderlust was 
gone. But the next February he again 
showed signs of uneasiness and used to 
repeat his night prowling. And once more 
he failed to come back. Lost ads were 
again run in the newspapers, but up to 
now no word of him has been received. 

Several conjectures have been made as 
to his fate. He might have been caught in 
a snare or a trap; he might have been 
shot once more; or he might be back in 
his beloved mountain home, leading his 
gray pack to the kill. If human companion- 


. ship is more enticing than the wild, he 


may again show up. Who knows? 


HAREMS OF THE MIST ISLANDS 
mn page 29) 


granted unless she can look the bull 
straight in the eye and convince him she 
has to go shopping at sea for food to feed 
the little one. Also, the old man’s eyes 
must keep on the alert for intruders try- 
ing to induce one of his women away 
from the harem. So all in all, keeping up 
a seal harem, single-handed, is a he-man’s 
job. 

Tiny seals have no more ideas on swim- 
ming than on working jig-saw puzzles. 
They must learn from their mothers. 
While taking lessons they truly are 
“rocked in the cradle of the deep,” tucked 
under their mothers’ flippers. A few times 
in the water, and they can hardly wait 
for their daily dip, frolicking in the waves 
with their little brothers and sisters. The 
“dolphin dive” is one of the seal’s most 
graceful aquatic stunts. 

Summer-time in the Pribilofs isn’t ex- 
actly tropical, but it’s plenty hot for Mr. 
and Mrs. Seal and the children. When 
the temperature rises to over 40 degrees, 
the noisy rookeries are a constant move- 
ment of fanning flippers. Outside the 
water, the flippers are in almost perpetual 
motion, fanning and scratching. 

Playing, scratching and eating make 
life bright for the baby seals. Quite often 
the pup must go without food more than 
a day while his mother is away eating 
her fill on the fishing banks, But he cer- 


(Continued fro 


tainly consumes ample quantities of milk | 


when she returns. The little fellow doesn’t 
mind mother being away. He can scratch 
and play with other pups. 


Playing isn’t confined to the youngsters | 


alone. The cows scamper about with zest, 
nipping at one another. 

IXven the bachelors, off in their separate 
club-house, frolic through the months of 
northern summer. A great many of the 
boisterous chaps who escape the yearly 
slaughter of three-year-olds are spared be- 
cause their coats have been marred by 
the sharp teeth of fun-loving brothers. An 
outstanding scar is a mark of distinction 
in the fraternity. It is almost a sure sign 
that some day the bearer will be among 
the bulls roaring from the sea-splashed 
rocks at the season’s opening. 


A* old bull hasn’t much time for fool- 
ishness, but he enjoys life in a mellow 
sort of way. 


Up in the Pribilofs the seal caretakers 
are always armed with bamboo poles. | 


These light weapons afford protection. 
Also, they help round up any elusive ani- 


mals trying to play hide and seek among | 
the rocks when the Federal bosses and | 


assistants order inspection. When rapped 
against rocks, the poles rattle. This is too 
much for the curiosity of a seal. He can’t 
resist poking his head out to see what is 


making the noise. However, he is a little | 


wary. With few exceptions, Mr. Seal, al- 
though he might feel a bit grouchy, will 
not jab his head viciously at any person 
armed with the “rattle stick.” 

Early in August the old bulls, or beach- 
masters, relax their rigid discipline over 
the harems. They have fasted since their 
arrival and have slept little, usually with 
one eye open. Those sleek layers of fat 
have disappeared. The papas are about 


ready for the women and children to go | 
| injury befell him while onan outing. 


south. 

With a farewell warning not to “spend 
too much money at those southern re- 
sorts,” the old men are off to sea. Luring | 
them away are visions of choice feeding | 
grounds where the fish are numerous and 


“ 


luscious. Now the bosses can be friends | 


again. There are no harems where they 
are going—only stag parties. 

The cows have not much time for those 
silly young bachelors, edging in the mo- 
ment their elders depart. During the rest 
of the summer the mothers spend most of 
their time coming and going between the 
fishing banks far out at sea and their 
young on shore. In pelagic sealing days, 
many cows never reached home again. 
They were killed at sea, leaving thousands 
of whimpering pups to die of starvation 
or drowning. This was one of the most 
outstanding reasons for the decrease in 
the seal herd. 

Life in the Pribilofs gets rather tame 
by November. Severe storms of winter 
begin. The pups are told to look out for 
themselves, and their mothers poke their 
heads low in the water, nose up, and start 
leisurely southward to loaf off the coast 
of southern California. 

The pups start off bravely on the first 
big swim, aware that their days of living 
off the folks are ended. The next summer 
the boys must move in with the bachelors 
when harem doors are unlocked and win- 
dow blinds raised on the Pribilofs. But out 
there in the open sea 7-4 are under the 
Wz atchful eye of Uncle Sam. 

3y the end of November, Mr. Christ- 
offers returns to Seattle. The furs are 


shipped south. Whipped by raw northern | 
winds, the Mist Islands are left again to | 


the several hundred natives who earn their 
livelihood from the summer visits of the 
herd. Their island homes are well equip- 
ped, even to electric lights. There is a 
large school for native children. 

















INDEED 


1) fps a man has sung the praises 
of good old Absorbine Jr. when 


This fine old preparation is re- 
lieving and healing for so many 
ailments that it’s called the “one- 
bottle medicine-chest.” 

Just take a look at the following 
list of uses for Absorbine Jr. 
Whether it’s muscular trouble, cuts, 
burns, bites or headaches—this 
bottle brings prompt correction. 

Include Absorbine Jr. in your kit 
when packing up. You'll thank your 
lucky stars you did, in case of in- 


_ jury. Sold at all drug stores, $1.25. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 
Insect bites 
Poison ivy 
Bruises *Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Siraple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE Jk. 


Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot” 




















Give a Party! 


NVITE six or a dozen of your 

shooting and fishing “pals” in for 
an evening, and show them four or 
five of these great Field & Stream 
movies: they’ll be talking about them 
for the next six months. There are no 
pictures as good obtainable anywhere 
else. You can easily borrow a home 
projector if you don’t already own one. 





QUAIL HUNTING IN THE 
HOME OF MARY MONTROSE 


Made recently in North Carolina on one 
of the finest shooting estates in America, 
by Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. and Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream... 
shooting over some of the finest candidates 
for the Field Trial Championship. A genu- 
ine thrill for every lover of gun dogs. 

In 16 mm. “home movie” size. In 2 reels, 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented for 
one evening for only $3.00—less than the 
price of one theatre ticket 





THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


dangerous work, this is the finest and 
most thrilling picture ever made of the 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, which some- 
times exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 Ibs. 
weight. Close-up “shots” that will take 
your breath away. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for 
one evening 


KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 
sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 


imals ever photographed. A truly great 
picture. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for one eve- 
ning. 


21 MORE IN 16 MM. 

FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing are the finest of their 
kind ever made. 24 subjects covering as 
many different kinds of shooting and fish- 
ing, all in the 16 mm. size; 22 subjects are 
availabie in standard 35 mm. (professional) 
size; all are the finest entertainment that 
can be had by any club of sportsmen 


They can be rented either for cash or on 
terms that make them cost the Club's 
treasury nothing 


Write for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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This is life from a seal’s view-point. 
Three months of summer are spent at 
home. There is nothing to do but loaf the 
rest of the year. Each spring, unfailingly, 
they journey back along the coast of 
California, Oregon and Washington— 
gradually picking up with others which 
did not winter so far oe Van- 
couver Island, across the Gulf of Alaska, 
by Kodiak and the Shumagins and 
through the Aleutian passes to their is- 
land reunion in the Bering Sea. 

The big bulls live to be 12 years old. 
Profiting by their idle winters in the south, 
free from domestic worry, the sleek little 
cows, seldom weighing more than one 
hundred pounds, sometimes survive to be- 
come sedate old ladies of 23 years. 


DYNAMITING CROWS 
(Continued from page 40) 

“On Monday w : went to Springfield and 
told Director C. F. Thompson of the De- 
partment of C eee of our idea and 
e xperiment, and we also gave him an esti- 
mate of what it would cost to dynamite the 
crow roost near Teheran. He was very 
much interested in our plan and told us 
to go right ahead and try it. 

“On the first day of February, we placed 
in the roost bombs that we had made of 
paper cartridges, dynamite, No. 6 shot and 

electric dynamite caps. We used two and 

a half pounds of shot to each whole stick 
of dynamite. This crow roost was in a 
hedge, and we placed our bombs where 
all signs showed that the crows roosted 
in the largest numbers. Then we went back 
to Havana. 

“The crows went to roost early, and 
before we got back to fire the dynamite 
they had been disturbed by automobiles of 
sightseers who had heard of our plan. 
Many of the crows were not on the roost 
when we touched off the blast. In this shot 
we used eleven sticks of dynamite, eleven 
caps and_ thirty pounds of No. 6 shot, 
which cost exactly $6.35, or a trifle over 
1'4 cents a crow. 

‘The next morning we counted 408 dead 
crows under the hedge. 

“Of course, the birds did not return to 
this hedge. On February 17, we located 
their new roost and wired it, this time 
using thirteen bombs, two of which were 
double sticks. The crows went to roost just 
a trifle south of where we had the charge, 
and we only caught the north end of the 
flock. There were no sightseers, however, 
to bungle this job, and we picked up 2,200 
dead birds the next morning. 

“On February 21, we wired a hedge 
near Alexander, Illinois. This roost cov- 
ered six hundred feet, and we used forty 
bombs in wiring This large roost was 
on the farm of W., TL Treece. We gathered 
up somewhere between 12,000 and 15,000 
crows. We counted those in the first truck 
hauled out, and there were 2,700 birds in 
it. It took four and a half truck-loads to 
haul them away. .\ motion picture was 
taken of the results of this shot, and many 
till pictures were taken for the loc al 
pap rs. 

‘We also made an experiment with two 
hombs without any shot to see if the con- 
cussion alone would kill the birds, and 
only a few were killed. The concussion 
does not seem to be great enough where 
the dynamite is suspended in the air. 

“The first shot cost $6.35, the second 
shot $7.15, the third shot $35.65 (includ- 
ing $8.00 labor), or a total of $49.15. It, 
therefore, cost us about one-third of a 
cent a crow.” 


This seems to be a very efficient way 
of killing crows in large numbers. Un- 
doubtedly there will be some who will 


contend that killing crows with dynamite 


is a cruel, inhuman practice. Possibly it 
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is, but it is no more cruel than the acts 
of the crow, which never hesitates to 
gobble up a nestful of young song birds, 
He has even been accused of pecking the 
eyes out of new-born lambs. 

I do not advocate the extermination of 
the crow, nor am I like the man who said 
he didn't want to see these birds extermi- 
nated, but hoped that they would all be 
killed but one. Something would be miss- 
ing in this outdoors of ours if we did not 
occasionally hear the caw of a crow or 
see one winging his way across the sky. 
I do believe that his numbers must be con- 
trolled if more beneficial birds are to in- 
crease. The damage the crow does to 
waterfowl is beyond estimate. 

Observers in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada contend that each year sees a 
noticeable increase in the crows. that 
migrate every spring from the United 
States. The crows which spend their win- 
ters in the United States live in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and western Ontario in the 
summer and eat the eggs of wild ducks and 
prairie chickens until the season is far 
enough advanced for them to live on the 
jarmers’ grain. The roosts where crows 
gather in great numbers offer a logical 
place for the practice of control measures. 


HELPING OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 33) 


bug wings. Hence our farmers, whose 
pastures suffer from the grubs, want the 


skunks left undisturbed until actual nest- 
robbing becomes evident. 

As our bird stock builds up, the predator 
situation may change, but we will molest 
no predators until they molest us. If and 
when we take measures against them, it 
will be with genuine regret. It is pleasant 
to hear the owls hoot as we tramp carward 
from a day’s hunting, and on winter Sun- 
days the fox tracks in the snow add inter- 
est to our rounds of the feeding stations. 

During the years we have shot over our 
preserve, the total of pheasants killed 
has never reached half of the number we 
were entitled to shoot. The birds killed 
were nearly all cocks, although our own 
rules allow one hen for each two cocks. 
Nobody has killed more than one bird in 
a day, although perfectly free to shoot 
his whole quota. All this goes to prove 
the astonishing conservatism of the “blood- 
thirsty” hunter once he begins to feel a 
proprietary interest in the future game 
crop of a particular piece of land. 

To kill one’s first cock on one’s own 
grounds is a memorable experience. This 
cock, according to the trail unraveled by 
the spaniel pup and the food later found 
in his crop, had breakfasted in the corn- 
field and then repaired to a willow-bush 
in the marsh to repose in the mild October 
sun. Was this a “tame” pheasant? Not 
very. He hurtled out of that willow-bush, 
in all his bronze and violet glory, like 
some indignant Genghis Khan disturbed 
at his nap, the marsh resounding to his 

rofane cacklings and the great tattoo of 
his broad, strong wings. It took both bar- 
rels before he collapsed into the marsh, 
and when the pup proudly emerged from 
the grass bearing his limp and_ shining 
burden you could see only his eyes and 
paws. The rest was all pheasant. One ot 
these big, wild scarlet-jowled white-col- 
lared cocks is enough flavoring for any 
Sunday afield. 

We want other  farmer-sportsman 
groups to set up game production around 
our boundaries. This cooperative idea has 
all outdoors to spread in. We have not so 
far been accused of monopolizing shooting 
privileges, but we will be; and when we 
are accused, this will be our answer: 

“There are 12,000,000 acres of farmland 
in southern Wisconsin, capable of carry- 
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ing at least 6,000,000 game birds, of which 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 could safely be shot 
annually, if and when they are brought 
into existence. There are possibly 100,000 
shooters on this area, which means that 
each could shoot 20 to 30 birds per year, 
if and when the farmers and sportsmen 
will get together, under shooting-preserve 
licenses or otherwise and provide food 
and cover so that the birds can multiply. 
The state cannot provide food and cover. 
Farmers can. The Lord helps those who 
help themselves.” 


GIANTS AND PYGMIES 
(Continued from page 23) 


is the bigger, the African lion or the 
Bengal tiger, one might as well toss a coin 
and abide by the outcome, Figures cannot 
be made to decide. Dut there is a tiger that 
is larger than either of the two just men 
tioned—the Siberian-Mongolian-Manchu- 
rian tiger, probably not a different 
species but a northern development of the 
tropical form. 

It seems strange that the mountains of 
north-central Asia, where snow comes 
early and stays late and cold weather lasts 
nearly the year around, should produce 
tigers. According to all our early train- 
ing, the tropical jungles should be their 
sole habitat. But there is no use arguing 
against proven fact. Tigers live and thrive 
where snow lies deep, and grow to be 
magnificent, long-furred, handsome beasts, 
massive and strong and two or three inches 
taller than their heat-loving brothers. The 
shoulder height of a Siberian tiger would 
come close to 4 feet with a dressed skin 
that measures 13 feet over all. 

The smallest cat is the beautiful rusty- 
spotted cat of Ceylon and Madras. It has 
a hody length of about 16 inches with 10 
inches to be added for its tail. Its gray fur 
is beautifully marked with rusty spots and 
stripes. 

Among the wild cattle the gaur of south- 
western Asia stands supreme. Six feet four 
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Varco Polo sheep 


inches tall, black with white stockings on 
its legs, high of shoulder and with massive 
forehead so characteristic of wild bovines 
generally, he is easily the most impressive 
of all horned or antlered game found in 
the Old World. I think, however, that 
our moose will hold place beside him for 
magnificence. He lacks the great sweep- 
ing horns of the water-butfalo, but never- 
theless carries a worthy trophy with a 
record spread of 4434 inches. 

At the small end of the scale is the 
anoa, or pygmy buffalo, a_plain-looking 
creature about 3 feet tall with short horns 
that grow backward instead of out to the 
side, as do those of other cattle. Its range 
is limited to the island of Celebes. 

The mountain sheep present no great 
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differences in stature. They are all of! 


rather medium size, but the larger species 
bear great out-spiraling horns that are 
too interesting to be ignored. There is 
the beautiful Marco Polo sheep of the 
Pamirs, the measurement of whose horns 
has been given as 7034 inches along the 
curve with a spread from tip to tip of 
45 inches and whose shoulder height 1s 
nearly 4 feet. The Siberian argali, slight- 
ly taller perhaps but with nowhere near 
as broad-spreading horns as the Marco 
Polo sheep, is another magnificent Asiatic 
sheep. His horns are truly massive, dwart- 
ing our own bighorn with a growth that 
often completes the circle in its spiral. 

The smallest sheep is the mouflon, tound 
nowadays chiefly on the island of Sardinia. 
How they have been spared from extermi 
nation in an area as small as Sardinia is 
a mystery, but they still exist there 
Twenty-seven inches is given as. their 
shoulder height with but a 163 ¢-inch 
spread tor their horns. The real interest in 
the species lies in the fact that it is the only 
mountain sheep in Europe. 

Virgin game fields have ceased to be. 
No region is now so remote that it can- 
not be reached. Great game will en- 
dure for years to come, perhaps forever. 
But the grandest specimens will always 
be most persistently sought ; so only by the 
best of luck will they live long enough 
to attain the age and growth necessary 
to gain record proportions, The English 
have a fine custom, in hunting the red deer 
on their own “tight little 1sland,” of sparing 
fourteen-pointers, royal stags as they are 
then termed, to become herd masters. 
Therein lies a thought for big-game hunters. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 31) 


to so many diseases in their long domesti- 
cation that they have become immune to 
many infectious diseases and have become 
carriers, While the partridge, in his free 
and open life, has no resistance. | have 
just read of Dr. Arthur A. Allen’s work 
with partridges at Cornell University, and 
his results in a scientific way back up my 
field observations. 

Illegal killing is so easy that the prob- 
lem of its control can only be solved by 
public sentiment. When people stop pay- 
ing five dollars a pair for birds, this boot- 
legging will stop and the partridge snaring 
will cease. It is far easier to snare a par- 
tridge than a trout, the chief reason being 
that the partridge does it all by himself. 
He will never go over an obstruction he 
can walk under, nor will he walk around 
what he can go through. Thus a fence, not 


over a foot high, with a hole in it, is all | 


that is needed. 


The fence is built in any locality where 


the birds are known to feed. In the old 
days, these fences were made by sticking 
twigs into the ground, and I have found 
them a hundred yards long with twenty 
arches. The arch is like a croquet wicket, 
made by bending a pliable sapling and 
sticking both ends deep into the ground. A 
small notch is cut at the top and here is 
iastened a wire or braided horsehair snare. 
The opening of the snare is usually five 
inches in diameter. This was used when 
birds were plentiful and no one cared. 
With better law enforcement, the snarer 
has to be more careful. Today he uses 
brass wire, and instead of a fence he cuts 
a bush or two and lays them on either side 
of the snare. The wire may simply be nail- 
ed to a thorn bush and allowed to project 
to one side. It is immaterial how the 
set is made; 1 
sure as death and taxes. There is no secret 
about this; the market hunter has always 
known it. , 
(Continued on page 61) 


but if it is made, it is just as | 
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BASS MOCCASIN BOOT 
MINUS THE SOLE 


® INDIAN MOCCASIN 
@ COMFORTABLE AS A SLIPPER 
® WATER-PROOF LIKE A CANOE 


WHEN you buy footwear for 
outdoors—remember the In- 
dian! He wore moccasins. They 
are comfortable. Water-proof. 
Ideal for every sporting purpose. 

One single piece of soft leather 
goes all the way under the 
foot, like a hammock. There is 
no innersole to get bumpy. No 
cork-and-glue filler. Just real 
Indian slippers, mounted on 
sturdy soles. 

Bass Moccasin-comfort is 
available in boots and sport- 
oxfords. Send for a free cata- 
log showing styles. Leading 
dealers throughout the country 
carry Bass Footwear. Let us 
send you the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. 


WARNING: Don't be fooled by boots 
and shoes that look like moccasins, In- 
sist on Bass Genuine Moccasins. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


WILTON, ME. 

















THE HAZE ON THE 
HORIZON 
By Henry Clay Foster 


NE of the most delightful trips I 

ever took in a boat—and it was a 

canoe at that—was a couple of 

weeks spent camping along the 
Hudson River above Manhattan. I weut 
practically 100 miles up the great river 
which is an arm of the ocean, camping on 
shore in a tent and sleeping on the ground 
on cushions from the canoe. On that trip 
I encountered many hobos of the old school 
—not the unfortunates who have been in- 
nocent victims of the recent comments 
stagnation, but the old boys wh dAn't 
work, never had work- 
ed and never intend- 
ed to work. But how 
they could walk! They 
would come swinging 
along the tracks beside 
the Hudson, with long 
strides that ate up the 
mileage. And when 
one passed while I was 
cooking a meal, he al- 
ways lingered. He gen 
erally invented ‘some 
cause to speak to me 
and I usually suggested 
that he fill up on my 
grub. Their thoughts, 
words, expressions, all 
were so different from 
anything I had ever 
encountered, that they 
made refreshing and 
interesting company. I 
questioned them = and 
sat cross-legged in 
bathing suit and khaki 
trousers for hours as 
they rambled on about 
their lives and adven- 
tures. All of them, I 
found, were fluent 
liars, talented yarn- 
spinners and wereespecially skilled at ver- 
bal self-defense. 

Why did they keep going always and 
never settle down anywhere? I asked this 
of two such characters, both of them in- 
teresting personalities. One said: “Well, 
you see, these nice shiny rails int’rust me. 
I keep lookin’ along ‘em, wonderin’ where 
they’re goin’. I look out there a mile or 
two and see ‘em meet. So I just slide on 
down there to see ’em come together—and 
they never do, But they take me places, 
afoot or in a side-door Pullman, as the 
luck has it.” Another hobo looked at me 
quite a while, speculatively, when I asked 
him the same question. | began to wonder 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











if he hadn't taken offense and didn’t want 
to show it—until the meal was over. 

Then he said: “Kid, ye ain’t been far, 
has ye? Ye stays at home a heap, don't 
yuh?” I assured him I'd traveled a bit, but 
surely not as extensively as he. “Well, 
didn’t ye ever look away out there some- 
where on the horizon where the mist rises 
and hides everything an wonder what's out 





Who couldn't go places in this 31-footer with full accommodations for four 
and a speed of 18 to 20 miles per hour? 


there? Well, I do. And I keep tryin’ to 
find out. It’s lots of fun, too. Yuh sees all 
kinds o’ folks and eats all kinds o’ grub 
Why, I even went to South America onct, 
but they found me among the cotton bales 


and made me work muh passage.” His brows 


knitted in scorn at the hateful memory. 

The wanderlust! Time was when only 
hobos seemed to have it—and that other 
leisure class, people possessed of great 
wealth who could afford to gratify it in 
comfort. But that time has passed. The 
motor car ashore and the motor boat afloat 
await our attacks of curiosity as to what 
lies in the haze on the horizon. Now we 
can take a map or chart and learn what’s 





out there, but that only adds to the desire 
to go there and see for ourselves. All the 
pictures in the world, published in folders 
exploiting resorts, do not deter us from 
going. They only make us want to be 
there, too. 

Mr. Boat Owner, did you ever take down 
a few government charts of waters far 
and near and read them carefully? Did 
you ever start off, with a lead pencil, from 
your mooring ground and trace a nice neat 
line through channels, across bays or in- 
lets, up into streams or bayous which lead 
into even more mysterious localities ? And 
when you've done this, don’t you just ache 
to go right along that route marked by the 
pencil line and see for yourself what there 
is to be seen? If your boat is not a cruiser, 
carrying every  con- 
ceivable comfort 
aboard, you wont 
despair if you really 
want to go. You'll 
scratch your head and 
think out means of 
making the boat serve 
anyhow. You will con- 
sider methods of sleep- 
ing aboard, although 
some slight alterations 
may be necessary. 


Y first power 

boat was like 
that — intended = only 
for use during the day- 
time—but I wanted to 
go places in it, so I 
changed it a bit to 
answer the purpose. 
She was an old-timer. 
The snappy outboard 
cruisers we see now 
had not been heard of 
then. Even outboard 
engines were few and 
far between. She was 
18 feet long, 4% feet 
wide, flat bottom, and 
ait of amidships she 
carried a one-cylinder two-cycle marine 
engine rated at 4 horsepower. Her 
maximum speed was about 5 miles an 
hour. She had a permanent canopy top, 
home-made, and this I strengthened and 
made watertight. Then I provided extra 
leaves to the seats along the sides of the 
boat forward of the engine, so I could 
have a flat place at night about as wide 
as a single bed. On this I stretched my 
army bed-roll at night, drew down and 
snapped the curtains about my head at the 
forward end of the boat, and slept com- 
fortably and peacefully, especially on clear 
nights. With that outfit, towing the canoe 
for a tender, I camped and fished for hun- 
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dreds of miles in all directions from my 
mooring ground, Yes, at 5 miles an hour, 
it took me long hours of running to get 
anywhere. But I didn’t plan to reach any 
distant place in a hurry. I had my fun as 
I went. I was a water hobo, so to speak, 
though fairly well equipped in a rough 
way. 

Those voyages in the little boat still 
linger in my memory as most enjoyable, 
not even being overshadowed by later 
trips in finer, faster boats I have owned 
since. I used to pick a good camping 
ground and pitch a tent ashore where I 
would cook and lie around all day, or fish 


. 
This tiny all-purpose boat has a remov- 


able half-cabin 


from the rocks, or swim and “" sun 
baths. A hundred yards offshore, 
little boat and I always slept aboard her, 
rocked by the gentle swells raised by the 
night wind. If the whim struck me to go 
to another place where there was better 
fishing or swimming, or pleasant com- 
rades to be met, I would break camp, put 
everything in the canoe, paddle out to the 
little 18-footer, stow, the stuff, turn over 
the little noisy, jumping put- put and be 
off in twenty minutes. 

Since those days, I have seen lots of 
small boats converted for cruising, 
equipped with air mattresses for sleeping 
aboard or carrying light tents and fold- 
ing cots for camping ashore. And I have 
seen owners of beautiful fast runabouts 
decide to make the boat give them a vaca- 
tion—to take them out into that haze on 
the horizon. A few extra lines, an extra- 





lay the | 





heavy anchor in case of emergency, some | 
raincoats, an extra gallon of oil, some| 


~ charts of the water and a few such things 
are all that were needed for the kind of 
trip they sought. Then away in a cloud of 
spray with the hum of the high-speed 
motor and the whir of the breeze in their 
ears. For hours they skimmed along wide 
waters, through channels and up inland 
streams, to drop anchor off some tiny 
waterside village for the night. Then next 
day, after studying the chart, they went 
on for another few hours of thrilling 
travel over water and through spray, 
creating one’s own breeze if it were hot, to 
stop again for luncheon aboard or ashore, 
and later to “hole up” in another pic- 
turesque little place for the night. 


ISTANCE cruising for the cruiser is | 


not so fast, usually, but it is even 
more luxurious, with the almost hotel-like 
accommodations aboard. It is the boat es- 
pecially designed for going long distances, 
and yet few of us utilize that cabin to the 
full in so doing. Sometimes, I think, it is 
because the cushions 
packed down and do not make good sleep- 





on the bunks get | 


ing for those accustomed to a real mat- |} 


tress at home. There is a cure for that. 
One can have a spring mattress made to 
fit the bunk and then sleep as comfortably 
as he does at home in his own bed. I once 
knew a couple who preferred air mat- 
tresses on the floor of the covered cock- 
pit to the cabin which, in the waters where 
they cruised, was usually hot at night. 

also know others who used air mat- 
tresses laid each night over the bunk cush- 
ions, and if the cabin was hot, turned on a 
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HUEND SE Us} 


ANY MAKE --. ANY 
Gone 


OUR old outboard may 
be balky, heavy, noisy or 
slow—it may be one year 





old or twenty-five years old — but ys 
now it’s worth real money to you! Weighs only oa 
rice 


For the first time Elto and Evin- 
rude offer a nation-wide plan 
whereby a liberal trade-in allow- 
ance is made toward the pur- 
chase of any 1934 model—includ- 


tors in its 


ing the sensational ““Hooded-Power” Price $84.50. 

Imperials that are sweeping Elto . 

and Evinrude sales to new highs! out notice. All prices 
O. B. Factory, Milwa 


Fillinthe motor appraisal blank 
and mail to us at once. With our 
appraisal we will send complete 
catalog of the widest range of 
modern outboards built today. 
Nine modern models. 2.2 to 
31.2 N. O. A. certified brake 


..your os outpes td 


LIGHTWIN 

IMPERIAL 

Weighs only 47 lbs. 
Price $147.50. 


With Simplex —_ 
as shown add 


THE SINGLE Weighs only 
29 pounds, develops 50% 
greater power than other mo- 


FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL 


Outboard MotorsCorporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I wish to receive an estimate on the trade-in 
value of my present motor, The make is 
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MODEL: ole 

































$15. 


weight class. 


MOTOR APPRAISAL 


Model 











horsepower. Prices start as low 
as $84.50. Address OUTBOARD 
MOTORS CORPORATION, 
5619 No. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 


Year 


Name 
Address. 


. The running condition is (please 
check) good____ fair 


Other comments__—_———SS 


serial number (if available) 
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You'll Have More Fun 


with the “Inflatex’’ on your vacation or fishing trip than you 
could ever have depending upon “hiring’’ a boat after you get 
there. Owning an ‘‘Inflatex’”’ enables you to carry your boat 
anywhere and have it in the water a few minutes after arrival. 
Light, safe and easy to handle the ‘‘Inflatex’’ will delight any sportsman, 
Specially treated, heavy fabric bottoms guaranteed to keep the inside 
bone-dry. Balanced inflation of 2 heavy, latex rubber inner tubes assured 
by heavy canvas bulkheads Waterproof and mildew-proof, the ‘‘Inflatex’’ 
rolls into case 12” x 24” and weighs 15 Ibs. This is the only inflatable 
hoat built on the patented principle of inner tubes; designed and con- 
structed to give many years satisfactory service. 1-man boat ($28.50) floats 
750 Ibs. Free descriptive folder upon request. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. F8, Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. 8S. Gov't 





2-man boat, $45.00 


with oars, large pump & case 

















pion « ry act fclding 
boat made 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks 
earry by hand, and on auto, safe 
than wood, used by U. S 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s F 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT 





and Foreign Governments. 






check as baggage, 
; non-sinkable, stronger 
Awarded First Prize at 
Catalogue. 


Mich. 


or repairs; 
for family, all sizes 


airs. Fitted for outboard motor. 
CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, 
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INVITING! ISN’T IT? 





New 24-ft. Chris-Craft Utility Cruiser— 
a great all-purpose boat with sleeping 
accommodations for 2. Price complete, 
$1390. Also 24 other models and types of 
utility boats, fast runabouts and cruisers 
priced from $495, complete. Order now! 
Enjoy your boatthis yearand yearstocome. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory 
CHRIS -CRAFT CORPORATION 
1008 DETROIT ROAD ¢ ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


1 POWER TELESCOPE |$3.50 


The Answer to the Sportsman’s Prayer 








Ilere at last—It fills the need for a GOOD high power- 
ed all purpose telescope. Powerful, clear, durable, 
precisely made mechanically and optically 


target spotting. Its excellent Achromatic 
objective optical system brings all objects 19 times as 
close with needle-sharp clearness. Unus@ally large 
field of view. Indestructible ribbed body. Smooth act- 
ing, brilliantly nickled draw tubes. Compact enough 
to be carried in the pocket. This new 19 x 22 general 


utility telescope is the ideal pocket companion for 
hunting, fishing, touring, camping, hiking, sporting 
events, ete. Comes with genuine leather case. At $9.50 
it would be a recognized value. Try it a few days— 
absolute satisfaction or your money refunded. At deal- 


ers or direct. Only $3.50 postpaid. 


American made Dealers write for literature 


BROWNSCOPE MFG. CO. 


234 Fifth Ave. New York 


Dept. I! 


9 HOURS TO BUILD NEW 
-. SPORTSMANS 





or FISHIN c 

CAMPING 

ie HUNTING 

development in years. Ex SAILING 
sive new structural features ote 


rength, Garability. v. beanty. os and ses 
o - Car A ily portable. eo intr: motery srves v & deny 
elf the pleasure of bnewing alt about it a pee for Catalow 
tei ‘addle now given with your Sport: s Ki-Yak Kit—i/ you hurry. 


MEAD GLIDERS ag Se, Marnet CHICAGO 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘* TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 

Since wang these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount ae | conesder them the most human training collar poe 

sillete make. I ort better results with less work with them than ang 

other collar | ever weed. Gaapt W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training ¢ ‘ollar ever known. 
Worn reversed acts as guard against bites, ete. 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt. Postraip, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 














Write NOW For Cata 
and NOW ror Coleg 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG ONIO] 


ASSEMBLE THIS at HOME 
GENUINE LIGHTWEIGHT % ok SKANO E K AYAK 
SAFE—RIGID t e plan oo 
oo. 





















iectccctinas toe “Oil 
ASSEMBLING,"* Room 
fo 


hild and 
; r two. EASY 


eturdy 


al no experience 





adult. A boat neces 
will ‘aki ud $19.59 in a 
“ ane 10c, a 
stage f ed catalogues special 2 bla. ‘le 
illustrat 14 models of paddle while 
oder ond folding KAYAK, Also they last, FREE 


w ‘self-assembling ! 
KAYAK BOAT CoO., 147 East 84th Street, New York City 
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tiny electric fan which kept it cool for 
sleeping. The fan required an extra bat- 
tery aboard, but in extreme heat it was 
well worth it. 

If you want to get a better idea of what 
is out there in the horizon haze, if you feel 
the lure of far places, just take an air- 
plane photograph of your locality if there 
is one to be had. A topographical map 
will do, for that matter. lf ever you will 
get the wanderlust, it is when studying 
such a map. Those distant coves and in- 
lets fringed with woodlands, those broad 
expanses of open water! No wonder a 
scrub-woman dreamed of river cruising 
in her own pleasure craft, saved up her 
money and bought herself a river skiff in 
which she made a trip down the Missis- 
sippi with her own strange ideas of duffle 
aboard! The boat-owner who can think 
of a vacation without his boat is an in- 
curable landlubber in disguise. And many 
a skipper has found that the boat soon 
pays for itself in vacation expenses saved 
over years when he did not have or use 
it during his annual playtime. This, too, 
without any credit being given for the 
pleasure the boat affords him throughout 
the season otherwise. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL SPEED 
BOAT UNION 


NCREASED interest in international 

motor boat racing has swelled the 
membership in the International Motor 
Yachting Union, governing body in world 
speed-boating matters, to twenty countries 
for 1934. This represents an increase of 
seven nations in which the sport has 
grown to proportions warranting inter- 
national recognition of its activities. 

The United States is represented in the 
Union by the Yachtsmen’s Association of 
America, of Detroit, which in turn is a 
member of the American Power Boat 
Association, rules-making body in_ this 
country. Headquarters for the I. M. Y. a. 
is maintained in Belgium with a perma- 
nent secretary, M. C. Pauwaert. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland are 
represented in the Union by the Marine 


Motoring Association, of London. The 
other member countries are Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 


Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Latvia, Norway, Poland, 


| Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and Sweden. 


THOSE LIFE PRESERVERS 





}them are no longer 


AKE a look at those life preservers 
now. It’s quite likely that some of 
equal to the task of 
holding up a person for the required 
twenty-four hours, in case of accident. 
And, while they may not have to perform 
for such a a period of time, it is astonishing 
how inconvenient it is to try to float on a 
life preserver that is no more buoyant 
than you are! Having had the pleasure of 
rescuing a lad in a canoe once who had 
a five-year old kapok pillow for his life- 
preserver, which would hardly float un- 
aided, I have seen this emergency at first 
hand. Do not think that you can fluff up 
old cushions into new ones. It doesn't 
work, believe it or not. 


| A JOLT FOR AMATEUR DESIGNERS 


| 


iW hose 


JOLT for amateur designers—and 

all of us at a certain stage of our 
boating careers think we have discovered 
something new in design—comes from the 
lips of one who knows whereof he speaks. 
This man is Hubert Scott-Paine, the fa- 
mous British sportsman, who challenged 
Gar Wood unsuccessfully last year. Scott- 
Paine, a student of automotive propulsion, 
knowledge covers airplane and 


automobile design for speed and efficiency, 
said recently in lecturing before the 
students of University College that the 
designing of a fast motor boat was one of 
the most difficult tasks he has ever under- 
taken, as compared with airplane or auto- 
mobile design. The design of a fast auto- 


mobile, he said, “is a relatively simple 
job.” 
Mr. Scott-Paine, ranking with Kaye 


Don as one of the leading motor boat pilots 
of England, ought to know. He has, never- 
theless, achieved some prominent suc- 
cesses in fast boat design. He succeeded 
in making his Miss Britain I/I the fastest 
single-engine motor boat in the world. 

3y the testimony of this great scholar- 
sportsman, one may more easily under- 
stand how intricate and illusory are the 
problems of marine propulsion—and why 
the Editor of this Department steadfastly 
discourages amateur designers unless they 
happen to be technically educated and are 
making it a life-long hobby. Such men 
frequently add substantially to progress 
in any field of development, but the path 
of the untrained amateur in boat design 
is filled with brambles and pitfalls. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RIGHT OF WAY 


Motor Boat EpirTor: 

When two motor boats are approaching a point 
at which their courses will cross at an angle, 
which boat has the right of way? 

Frank E,. SPELLANE. 


Ans.—The boat which has the other on its 
port side has the right of way. At night, its red 
running-light would be shown to the other boat 
whose green or starboard light would be turned 
to it. You can thus read the situation in terms 
of traffic lights ashore. Green light tells you to 
go ahead, red light tells you to stop. That 1s why 
the sector of waterscape from straight ahead to 
two points abaft the beam—toward which its 
green light shows—is the portion to watch most 
carefully. It is from there that a boat can cross 
your course and have the right of way over yours. 

course, a good skipper keeps a_ lookout 
all around the horizon, especially in a_ busy 
channel of commerce, as a big fast steamship 
may bear down on him from astern and pass so 
close to him as to toss him about badly, throwing 
dishes from the galley shelves, upsetting the 
radio or phonograph, and displacing tackle stowed 
in lazarettes. Also, a big commercial vessel is 
likely enough to come from the port side and 
usurp the right of way over a pleasure craft. 
It is done only too often, and I, for one, never 
dispute the right of way with them. You can’t 
“swap bumps” with them and not have lots of 
trouble and they know it too. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


IT IS USUALLY SUPPOSED, BUT— 


Motor Boar EpitTor: 

Can you tell me why marine engines are so 
much noiser than automobile engines? They seem 
to leak oil worse, too. Is there any radical dif- 
ference in design which makes this true neces- 
sarily? Or is it because most boat owners do not 
have their engines serviced as often as do moto 
car owners? 

SterpHen RENAULT. 


Ans.—Marine engines are not actually noisier 
than automobile engines. They work under dif- 
ferent conditions. The marine engine operates in 
an enclosed compartment with walls which throw 
back every sound, The engine has no open spaces 
about it through which its noises are carried 
away by the wind. The comparatively small 
ventilators do not serve this purpose. 

Also, marine engines, if anything, leak less 
oil than do automobile engines in cars, as marine- 
engine manufacturers as a rule, have tried to 
avoid oil leaks, knowing that the oil, instead of 
dropping down on the street as the car rolls 
along, drops down into the bilge, where a very 
little oil, floating on top of the bilge water, looks 
like much more than is really there. Did you 
ever stand at the window on a rainy day, w: atch- 
ing passing motor cars? If you have, you have 
surely noticed the sudden appearance of oil drops 
spreading into multi-colored spots on the wet 
pavement. And look at the floor of a garage, 
public or private. It is full of grease droppings, 
unless drip-pans are under the motors as they 
stand. 

No, the marine engine, while it may be slightly 
noisier because it works under full load most 
of the time, is not necessarily noisier from 
design, or otherwise, than motor car engines, save 
as greater engine labor causes some little addi- 
tional noise. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 57) 


It has been estimated by experienced 
nen that five snares set in a ten-acre wood 
will, in a single season, take every bird 
there. At present prices, it is little wonder 
that thousands are killed in a single sea- 
son. The average hunter does not appreci- 
ate the awful toll that is taken in this 
manner. I know of one case where a single 
snarer took 218 in two months and of an- 
other time when he picked up 18 in a single 
day. He was finally arrested and fined 
$175, on the evidence that could be gather- 
ed. This could be charged off to operating 
expenses and leave a good profit. In closed 
seasons this practice is safer than in open 
ones, as there are no sportsmen to detect 
the snares. 

I feel perfectly safe in saying that in the 
country | am familiar with the bootlegging 
of birds accounts for half the kill and runs 
into the thousands. This may not be true 
of their entire range, but where birds are 
plentiful and there is a market for them 
the snarer is usually on the job. Boy and 
man, I have loved this bird too much to 
take him in any way but by shooting, and 
I have never been proud of those I killed 
on the ground. When you think of this 
last remark, just recall that I carried a 
half-cocked gun. 

The first one I killed was on the ground 
on a wood road. There must have been a 
dozen picking up oats that had fallen off 
the wagons during the harvesting of the 
crop in a field beyond. When I first saw 
them, I thought they might be brown Leg- 
horn chickens. This idea was soon dis- 
pelled as one flew. My gun was loaded 
with black powder, and I had No. 5’s in the 
right barrel and BB's in the leit. 

Picking the nearest bird, I shot his head 
practically off. As I looked under the cloud 
of smoke I saw it tumbling about like a 
decapitated chicken. Wanting that bird as 
I wanted nothing else in the world, I fired 
the left barrel. 1 think that his death was 
as painless as it was instantaneous, but that 
was not the thought in my mind. I had my 
first partridge—the hunt was over. I had 
to return to the village and show him. 

The second was shot from a tree with- 
out much fuss. It was just another for the 
table and my gloating parents. 


4 pw next four I remember better, for 
they were really killed on a pre-ar- 
ranged hunt. Bart was in town; and as the 
season opened the next day, we naturally 
had to go. By this time I had a hammer- 
less gun, which is still in service in his 
careful hands. This was my first hunt with 
the new gun. By daylight we were off, and 
I led the way to where I had seen a covey 
a few days before. 

On entering the woods we separated, 
and as I was walking along a road I saw 
two birds, one on either side. I killed the 
first on the ground, and the second might 
have been six inches off. This was a great 
moment, and Bart came running to join 
me, 

While we were looking at the two 
birds I happened to glance at a rail fence 
a few feet away, and there sat a partridge, 
stretching his young neck to see what was 
going on. Well, naturally, then I had three. 
As I fired this shot a fourth rose from the 
bushes and started away as only one of 
these birds can. Aiming in his general di- 
rection with trembling hands, I fired the 
left barrel. The bird was centered and hit 
the ground with that satisfying thud which 
all bird hunters love. 

Four birds in five minutes. It was 
enough. We just had to go back to the 
store and show them, especially the one 
killed on the wing. 

I was pretty cocky about this. Wing- 


shooting was not hard, and partridges 
were an easy mark. There really was not 
so much to this sport as we had been led 
to believe by the older hunters. We were | 
going to show them that young America 
could shoot. 

Poor, misguided little boys that we 
were! How the partridges did show us up 
the next day! We started off with two full 
boxes of shells. That evening we brought 
back just three shells and not a bird. I 
shall never forget how cheap we felt and 
how awfully we shot. I only wish that we 
could find as many birds in a day’s hunt 
today. | 

The next summer I began to shoot clay 
targets with my brothers, and from then 
on my shooting improved rapidly. I have 
never been as sure a shot as I have been | 
fortunate—yes, plain lucky—but this is 
due to the fact that I have always been 
in the brush, driving birds to one of my 
brothers, who is deadly in the open. 

This arrangement came about natural- 
ly enough. We had no bird dog in our early 
hunting days to find the game for us, and 
what was a young brother for? I was in 
the woods most of the time, and I pros- 
pected every piece of cover for miles 
around weeks before the season opened. 
It is an actual fact that I could tell with 
reasonable certainty just where there were 
birds and the number to be expected. 


LEARNED very soon that the par- 

tridge is a methodical bird. If he is in a 
certain place at four o’clock today, he will 
be there the next; if he is flushed from a 
certain corner and flies past a certain 
stump to the next cover, he will do it again 
and again as long as he is approached 
from the same side. Partridges seem to | 
have regular feeding ranges and times for 
making their rounds. They pick a place to 
live, and they stay there against all odds. 
By observing these traits and learning 
the lines of flight, my brother and I 
gradually worked into a partnership that 
was as simple as it was effective. 

You can make your own shots at par- 
tridges. I know that if my Southern friend 
ever sees this he will doubt the statement, 
unless he has hunted them as much as I 
have in the last twenty-five years. There 
is just one factor that must not be over- 
looked: the outside man must be quiet. A 
spoken word, a cough or the blowing of 
a nose, and the combination is lost. These 
birds have good hearing, and it seems as 
though they reason; at any rate, if they 
hear a human sound and know someone 
is waiting for them, they are too wise to 
fly that way. | 

On the other hand, the driver must 
walk slowly and talk—talk to the dog or | 
to himself. There is nothing I know that 
will start a bird quicker than the human 
voice. I have felt positively foolish wan- 
dering through the brush and trying to | 
think of something to say that was not 
silly. If I have a dog, it saves some of this 
feeling, but he must have his ideas too. 

f I feel sure that a bird is in a tree, I 
often stamp my feet on the ground, simu- 
lating the noise of a flushing bird. This is 
usually sure. I let the bird know that I 
am after him and let him have time 
enough to make up his mind what he is 
going to do. When I am as near as he is | 
willing to have me, he flies away, probably | 
chuckling as he goes and thinking how 
sasy it all is. He is just where I want | 
him, and my brother can do the rest. For 
years we have gone from corner to cor- | 
ner where I knew the birds lived and have 
picked them off with methodical pres 
larity. 

There is one strange feature which I do 
not understand: that is, that we always | 
find a single bird in these isolated places, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HOW MUCH GRUB? 
By H. L. Nason 


ROBABLY the simplest way to de- 


cide on how much food to take on 
a camping trip is to adopt the 
family picnic method. This system 


usually prescribes the filling of all avail- 
able baskets with a large and varied as 
sortment of food and has as its funda- 
mental principle the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Have we enough?” That this plan 
works is certain, for who ever heard of 
anyone's going hungry on a family picnic: 
Moreover, the fact that twice as much 
food is taken as is needed causes no hard- 
ship, for there is no trouble in carrying 
it and likewise none in 


bringing back what 1s 
unused 

lo a certam extent, 
this taking of “plenty 
and to spare’ 1s suc- 


cessful m = auto-camp- 
ing or in fixed camps 


where there are no 
transportation — prob- 
lems, but when = one 


turns to trips by canoe, 


pack horse or pack 
back into country 
where no supplies may 
be had, except those 
carried, then more 
thought must be given 


to the make-up of the 
commissary depart- 
ent. Failure to do 
is will almost surely 
cause the camper dis 
comfort in one of two 
ways. He will either 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











its weight in foods with a heavy water 
content. These are complicating factors 
and they must be given consideration if the 
provision list is to be adequate and yet 
not represent an over-supply. 

It is not intended to give the impres- 
sion here that a food supply should come 
out exactly right. This doesn’t happen to 
any camper except as a coincidence. As a 
rule, 


some minor items in the list and oc- 





ably more all- 


consider 


time, gives him 
round satisfaction. 

To one who has had no experience in 
providing supplies for a trip into wilder- 
ness country, two courses are open. A 
list propounded by an experienced trav- 
cler may be adopted, « or the camper may 
spend a bit of time and make up his own 
pet schedule of groceries. The first method 
will save him effort and will almost surely 
see him through. It may never be entirely 
satisfactory, however, for it is a camping 
axiom that what is a perfect grub list 
for one is an abomination to another. To 
my way of thinking, it is much better to 
work out a list of one’s own, improving it 
by constant experimenting, until one pos- 
sesses a grub ration that will furnish an 
agreeable, well-bal- 
anced diet for a given 
length of time. 

For the kind of 
trips referred to, food- 
stuffs should be high- 
ly nourishing and a 
large percentage of 
them as free of water 
as possible, in order to 
lessen both weight and 
bulk. A certain amount 
of canned goods, fresh 
vegetables and other 
“heavies” may or may 
not be included, as de- 
sired, this depending 
on the length of the 
trip and the transpor- 
tation facilities. 


HERE should be 
a certain amount 
of variety to the diet 
in order to make it at- 


wake up hungry some tractive, but this 
morning, with — the should not be carried 
nearest base of supplies too far, for it means 
perhaps fifty miles One of the three daily occasions on which the camper who carries a satisfac- an aggravating num- 
away, or he will break tory grub list collects worth-while dividends ber of bags and cans 
his own or some one to paw over at every 


else’s back lugging a lot of stuff that he 
doesn't need. 

There are several factors that make the 
food estimate a rather difficult proposition. 
l°or instance, individual food requirements 
vary considerably, one man getting along 
on two pounds of food a day, while an- 
other may need twice that amount. Again, 
climate and the amount of exertion to 
which one is subjected affect the amount 
of grub consumed, arduous toil in a cold 
climate demanding much more food than 
an easy trip during hot weather. Finally, 
food itself varies, a grub list made up of 
provisions carefully selected for their nour- 
ishing qualities and their freeness of water 
content being equal to two or three times 


casionally one or more of the main staples 
run short, while others may run over quite 
a bit. There is no way of preventing this, 
unless, of course, a fixed ration is adopted. 
Admiral Pedry had this principle down to 
a science. On his sledge trips into the 
Arctic, the daily ration per man was | 
pound of hardtack, 1 pound of pemmican, 
4 ounces of condensed milk and 4 ounce of 
compressed tea. With the amount thus ap- 
portioned, Peary could figure the exact 
number of full day’s rations that were left 
on his sledges. But the ordinary camper 
does not go in for such serious business 
and consequently adopts a less efficient 
method of selecting and estimating his 
provisions, but one which, at the same 


meal time and too many items to figure 
on before the start of the trip. Necessarily, 
the more complicated the grub list, the 
more difficult it is to estimate it with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

According to dietary experts, a nour- 
ishing, well-balanced ration is made up of 
five food elements and, for a man doing 
average hard work in the open, the per- 
centage of each as given below is con- 
sidered approximately correct. While these 
percentages would hardly be followed in 
making up a ration, they are interesting 
as a means of comparison. 

Types of foods 
Vegetables and fruits 
Foods high in proteins 


Percentage 
.. 20% 
2 25% 








Field & 


3. Cereal grains and their products 25% 
4. Sugar and sugary foods 10°% 
5. Fat foods 20% 


The first group contains minerals, bulk, 


flavor and important vitamins, and is 
valuable whether in a canned, fresh or 
dried state. While vegetables are often 


omitted in a provision list, fruit should al- 
ways be included for its laxative effect 


and to offset the highly starchy diet that 





At the head of a carry, where a light and 
compact pack is appreciated 


is generally the camper’s lot. Protein foods 
include lean and medium-lean meats, fish, 
sea food, milk, cheese and beans, these 
foods literally makihg repairs to the body 
tissues. The third group supplies fuel and, 
for the camper, the percentage usually 
goes much higher than that given above. 
It includes flour, meal, cereals, bread, 
crackers and all other foods made wholly 
or chiefly from wheat, corn, rice and sim- 
ilar grains. The sugar foods furnish im- 
portant fuel and the woodsman invariably 
discovers a distinct craving for them. It is 
always wise to figure much higher on 
these items than for home consumption. 
The fatty foods are, as a rule, also highly 
proteid and, in the case of bacon and salt 
pork, may furnish the backbone of the ra- 
tion. A strong percentage of fat foods is 
desirable for a cold-weather diet. 


ET us suppose that a grub list is to be 
made up for two men on a 15-day 
canoe trip. There is ample time to make 
the journey without haste, with the carries 
being rather numerous but short; all of 
which means that the trip will be reason- 
ably hard but not toilsome to the ex- 
treme. On this trip there will be 15 break- 
fasts and 15 suppers, making a total of 
30 “heavy” meals, with 15 noon lunches, 
consisting of left-overs, chocolate, raisins, 
tea and the like—things that can be pre- 
pared and eaten quickly. This follows the 
policy of the Indian and experienced white 
woodsman, who know that a real meal pre- 
pared at noon means too much of the day 
spent over the cooking fire and too little 
for fishing, hunting or the journey. With 
an eye, then, toward a well-balanced but 
simple ration, we may choose for the main 
items: bacon, flour, baking powder, salt, 
coffee, sugar, milk powder and dried fruit. 
These should be supported by pancake 
flour, cornmeal, rice, rolled oats, split 
peas, raisins, chocolate, butter, tea and a 
small quantity of canned beans. 

In figuring on the amount of these items 
to pack, it is convenient to have at hand 
a good recipe book that gives weights of 
the various foodstuffs as compared to 
quantity. Starting with flour, 2 cups will 
make 13 large biscuits, ordinarily more 
than enough for two men for one meal. 
Two cups of flour, we find, weigh 8 ounces, 


“low for waste, other uses 
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or half a pound, and this figure multiplied 
by the 30 heavy meals gives us exactly 15 
pounds of flour. Simple enough, as far 
as it goes, but it is decided that there will 
be 3 breakfasts of flapjacks from prepared 
flour, which would eliminate bread on 
those mornings, and 4 meals of johnny 
cake, which would require only half as 
much white flour. This readjustment would 
give 25 “bread” meals instead of 30, and 
would figure 12% pounds of flour. To al- 
and unavoidable 
delays that might extend the trip, add 
20 per cent, which brings the final total 
back to 15 pounds. This 20 per cent ad- 
dition to the estimated amount may seem 
rather high, but it is good policy to figure 
the several mainstays of the grub list with 
plenty to spare, placing less emphasis on 
the miscellaneous items. If these latter 
supplies play out, it is inconvenient but 
not serious. 

To continue : 2 teaspoons of baking pow- 
der are usually required per cup of flour. 
The 4 cups of flour used each day would 
thus call for 8 teaspoons of baking powder, 
which is equal to about 1 ounce. Thus, 15 | 
days, 15 ounces, or a bit less than a pound | | 
of be iking powder for the 15 pounds of | 
flour. This is somewhat higher than the 
average, one pound of baking powder 
generally being carried for each 20 pounds 
of flour. 

I have found that 6 strips of machine- 
sliced bacon per meal satisfy me. Using 
this as a basis for this particular estimate, 
12 slices would be needed at each meal for 
two men, which would equal about 34 
of a pound in weight. There are four meals 
of canned beans to consider, while the 
cereals and pea soups would cut down 
somewhat the amount of bacon consumed. 
Fish and game, if secured, would also af- 
fect this bacon ration considerably, but 
no deduction should be made for them. 
Figuring 24 full meals at three-fourths of 
a pound per meal, 18 pounds of bacon 
would be needed. It would be well to add 
10 per cent to this, giving for the trip a 
total of approximately 20 pounds, whether 
sliced or in the flitch. 

What about coffee? Suppose that both 
men demand it morning and night, 2 cups | 
to a man. Allowing a level tablespoon of 
coffee each for the daily 8 cups, and fol- 
lowing the time-honored custom of an ex- 





A simple grub list means fewer bags and 
cans to be handled at meal time 


tra one for the pot, 10 tablespoons or about 
2% ounces per day would be used. For 
15 days, 37¥2 ounces, or about 24% pounds 
of coffee are required. Sugar is a bit more 
difficult, but 34 cup a day for both men 
is a generous allowance for use with cof- 





fee, cereals, fruit, etc. That amount of 
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MAY BE FATAL 








PROTECT EVERY CUT 


Neglect may lead to amputation—even 
death. Treat cuts, scratches or blisters 
with antiseptic and cover with Drybak 
Band-Aid, quickly, easily and safely. 
Drybak Band-Aid is the only ready-to- 
use adhesive bandage with these fea- 
tures: — waterproof 
backing, sun tan color, 
individually wrapped. 
At your druggist’s. 
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with your name and address printed in margin 
with 5¢ in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids 
and pamphlet "First Steps to First Aid”. 
For safe mailing, fasten coin with adhesive 
tape. Address Dept. 235. 
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hs 6 ounces and this, multiplied 
by 15 jut gives a total for the trip of 
about 5 pounds. This is probably more 
than enough but, succumbing to a weakness 


sugar We ig 


for sweets, I add halt a pound just to be 
ure. 

Kight or ten medium-sized pieces of 
dried fruit—peaches, apricots, pears, 


prunes—-will make a surprising amount of 
iruit when soaked overnight in 2 cups of 
water and then stewed for breakfast. The 
we ight of this quantity of fruit will average 
about 3 ounces and is enough for two men. 
Considering this as a one-meal-a-day item, 
about 3 pounds of dried fruit would be re- 

quired. 

Continuing through the balance of the 
foodstuffs in this manner, [ could produce 
the complete grub list as given below. Let 
it be remembered that this list is worked 
out on the my own preference 
of food and with my own stomach capacity 
in mind: yet, while others might alter it 


basis of 


quite radically, the same method of esti- 
mating the quantities would apply. The list 
follows 
uher of 
J It 
25 F! white 
; Flow prepared neal 
4 Cornmeal 1 8 
24 Bacon 20 
} Canned beans (net weicht) : 12 
10 W heatena 1 
6 Rice l 
4 Split peas 12 
Baking powder 1 
30 Milk powder 2 
Sugar 6 
15 Dried fruit 3 
Seeded raisins 1 8 
Bar chocolate : 
Butter 1 
30 Coffee 2 8 
Tea } 
Salt 10 


The above totals 65 pounds 14 ounces 
and makes a daily ration of 2 pounds 3 
ounces per man. This diet and nothing else 
would sustain the traveler in good condi- 


tion during a hard journey and would 
present a certain amount oi varicty. As 
stated, this list is made up for a trip 


where supplies can not be replenished, but 
must all be carried. Many grub lists for 
such trips boast decidedly fewer items. 
l-or instance, in the old days, the provisions 
for a trip through the Maine wilderness al- 
most invariably consisted of fat pork, hard- 
tack and tea, plus what fish and game 
could be obtained. Another unpretentious 
list is one still used, | believe, by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company when sending men 
into the bush. It is based on the following 
daily ration: 2 pounds of white flour, 1 
pound of pork, 2 ounces of split peas, 2 
ounces of sugar, % ounce of tea, % ounce 
of soda and ounce of salt. Compared 
with these two grub lists, my ration looks 
like an eight-course dinner. 

With the provision list made up, the 
total weight should be obtained and also 
the amount of food allowed per man per 





IN September the Old Warden 
has a few important things to 
say about the management of 
forests in relation to game. 











This serves as a sort of check on the 
correctness of the estimate. If this daily 
amount is no more than 11% pounds for 
each man, make up your mind right away 
that some one is going hungry before the 
trip is ended. On the other hand, ii it 
figures 414 pounds and is made up of fairly 
water-free foods, it is quite as certain that 
a considerable amount will be toted back. 
For supplies such as listed above, 2% 
pounds daily per man will be found very 
satisfactory for the average voyageur. The 


day. 
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Hudson's Bay ration mentioned comes to 
about 343 pounds, but this is for men con- 
stantly in the open and used to both hard 
work and to assimilating a lot of food. The 
man out for the usual two-weeks or one- 
month’s trip would not require, and seldom 
desires, so heavy a ration. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A BICYCLE TRIP 


Camptnc Epiror: 

One, maybe two friends of mine and myself 
intend to set out on a bicycle tour this summer. 
We pos to scrape together as much money as 


ibly can and leave Chicago about June 
Ww expect to strike either northwest through 
to North Dakota, to Montana or 





n west 
t > lowa and South Dakota to Montana 
i as om to the Paucifie Coast, probably to Seattle. 
We believe we will pass through either North 
Dakota and Montana or South Dakota and Mon- 
tana during either the middle of July or begin- 
ning of August. perhaps even sooner. We figure 
that this time is probably the harvest time up 
there, and we might find temporary work as 
farm-hands. 
rom Seattle we expect to go down the coast, 
visiting such big cities as Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles and Hollywood 
on the way. From southern California we expect 
to take the old and famous Spanish Trail back 
east, probably to San Antonio and then back 
to Chicago, or we might go to the end of the 
Old Spanish Trail which is at St. Augustine, 
Florida. Wherever we go we expect to avoid a 


suple of states where it is reported that *tvas’ 


e placed in chain gangs, but I do not know 
that we conld he dumed as “vags” if we have 
hicycles and some money in our pockets 

None of us has ever been “on the road” as 
we call it, and we have too much pride to ask 
tor a “hand-out’’, 

(1) What do you think of such a trip? 

(2) Do you think if we were equipped, as IT 
said, with some money and bikes that the police 
of the different states would interfere with our 
passage through their respective states? 

(3) Could you give me a list of light camping 


equipment (not personal equipment) that might 
easily be divided hetween our loads? 

(4) Do you believe a light, small gasoline 
or kerosene stove is necessary? 

(5) I have suggested two-piece summer un- 
derwear, flannel shirt, cotton khaki pants, woolen 
stockings in place of puttees and army hiking 
shoes as personal wear, What do you think? 
Would the shoes in question be too heavy for 


cycling? Necessity of small tent 

(6) Is there anything you would like to sug- 
west? AL Stutz. 

Ans.—Neither T nor anybody else around here 
has ever made a bicycle trip, so from certain as- 
pects I don’t know whether we would be in a posi- 
tion to give you the best information. 

I can’t see, however, why you should have 


any trouble when it comes to getting 
with the vagrancy laws in any states. A man has 
a perfect rig cht to make a trip on a bicycle and 
if he has money in his pocket, that certainly puts 
him out of the vagrancy class, If I had in mind 
making a bicycle trip on that basis I wouldn't 
hesitate for one moment in crossing the bound- 
aries of any one of the forty-eight states. 

The only thing that I have against a trip of 
this kind is that it means traveling along the 
highways all the time, where you have to buck 
the automobilists. Of course, you will probably 
find enough places where you will be able to get 
away from them. Just the same, I would rather 
take a hiking trip or a canoe trip. Don’t let this 
influence you, however, because it is a good 
thing that we don’t all feel alike. 

You most certainly will need some sort of a 
tent. A shelter-half might do but I would be more 
inclined to recommend something like a wedge 
or miner tent. One of these made of balloon silk 
would not weigh more than four pounds. 


tangled up 


I also have no doubt that a small gasoline 
stove would be a very good idea if you could 
arrange to carry one with you. This would be a 
whole lot simpler than trying to build a_ fire 
every time you pitched camp. Furthermore, there 

uld be lots of times when you might have 
considerable difficulty in scaring up firewood. 

good double Hudson tay blanket apiece 
ought to be enough in addition to a browse bag 


vhich you can use for a mattress and another 
me for a pillow. I don’t think you will want 
to bother taking an air mattress though, of course, 
they are more comfortable. You ought always to 


he able to find something with which to fill the 
browse bag. Almost anything will do—hay or 


straw that you can get from a farmer, leaves, 
brush, ete 

Then, of course, you will need a cooking kit 
of some sort. The so-called boy-scout kits are 
very good, 

I think your selection of clothing is very good 
except that I would run as much to wool as 
possible. For any sort of a camping trip for any 
season of the year and in all climates, wool is 
the thing. It need not be of a heavy weight. The 


army hiking shoes are fine, 


Campine Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 61) 


and after killing it there is usually an- 
other the next week-end, doing the same 


thing and meeting the same fate. 

There is one little patch right on a state 
road where three to five thousand cars 
pass daily in the autumn. It is an aban- 
doned orchard filled with white birch and 
pines. From this place to the main woods 
is probably 150 yards. We have known 
this place for years as an old reliable. 

Not many years ago, for seven consecu- 
tive Saturdays, we worked the same com- 
bination without a hitch. My brother 
stands about thirty yards from the brush, 
near a white stone. I give him five minutes 
to get there; then | begin my imaginative 
argument. The land is owned by Miss 
Mary A——, and one of us has often said, 
“Let's go get the Mary A birds and then 

hunting.” 

Strange as it may seem, I get my share 
of the shooting. It is a rule with us that 
either man takes every shot that is possible 
if it can be done without danger to the 
other. I steal one now and then, and often 
there are two. [ love to steal a bird, for 
it soothes my memory of a certain day 
with quail. At other times, the bird has 
either heard or seen the waiting hunter 
and tries to turn back. On one of our best 
days | killed six birds with as many shells 
in the afternoon, Those were in the good 
old days when eight to twelve birds to 
two guns were not exceptional, even with- 
out a dog. 

[ recall one more story of driving birds, 
which seems so commonplace to me. One 
week-end my brother brought a friend 
with him for a day’s shooting. It was late 
November, as I recall it, about Thanks- 
giving time. This gentleman was a close 
friend of my brother, although I had never 
met him before. That evening I was asked 
to take dinner with them and help make 
our plans for the Saturday hunt. 

“Well, Tommy, what are we going to 
do tomorrow?” asked my brother. “Got 
any birds located?” 

“I’m afraid that it is going to snow in 
the morning, but I can put out a bird in the 
Mary A ¢orner. There are two back of 
Will’s place, and up by Rupert's there’s 
one. Then we can go over to Gordon’s and 
move a couple, and I think I can find two 
or three down by the switch.” 





UR friend was an outspoken man. He 

knew my brother very well, and did 
not hesitate to speak his mind to me. He 
looked first at one and then at the other 
of us, as though we were trying to stuff 
him. Taking his cigarette from his mouth 
in a most deliberate manner, he said,“ Have 
you all of these birds named and _ tied 
down, or are we going to hunt tame birds ? 
I don’t believe you can do it, and I don't 
see any signs of snow either.” 

This could not go unchallenged. The 
pride of the family was at stake. We were 
betting on a sure thing, but this man must 
be taught a lesson. “I'll bet you a dollar 
a bird he can move at least one in every 
place he has named,” was my brother’s 
quick support of my ability as guide and 
hunter, “and I'll bet five dollars that it 
snows.” 

“You're on! Let’s 
reply. 

The next morning the Mary A bird 
boiied out over his head, and he missed it. 
I am sure that he never expected to see 
one come out of that dinky little patch. I 
killed it in the big woods on the second 
rise. At Will’s place my brother did the 
honors, and so it went around the circuit. 
My gravest error was that I moved three 
birds in a place I had expected to find one. 

By ten o’clock snow began to fall, and 


sat dinner,” was the 
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in an hour we were as wet as three 
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would be roosting in that tree. As I ap- 
proached I was mentally and physically 
prepared for the shot. At about twenty 
feet from the tree I heard the thunder of 
powerful wings and fired, with the above 
result. 

Twice I have killed two birds at a single 
shot, but I have never made a double. The 
first time I did this I was hunting early 
in the season, and my object was to drive 
birds to my brother. They must have seen 
or heard him, for there were three in the 
air cutting back to my right before I knew 
what was really happening. I saw one as 
it passed an opening in the brush and fired. 
There was a flutter, and I knew I had 
made a hit. In retrieving this bird I found 
a second, stone-dead. 

The second occasion was more of a coin- 
cidence. I flushed a bird which flew up a 
steep bank. I killed it in the air and hit 
a second that was sitting on the bank in 
the line of fire. Fortunately, my brother 
was with me on both occasions, or I would 
hardly believe such flights of fancy my- 
st If. ( To be continued) 


DON’T GO ALONE 


(Continued from page 19) 


death in the tribe. These little wild men 
always hunt in bands, and it was a cer- 
tainty that I was being scrutinized at that 
very moment by a number of invisible 
eyes hidden in the bush. 

The situation was not at all pleasant. 
Sometimes these funny little monkey men, 
out in their native wilds, may be sinister 
and deadly foes with their poisoned blow- 
guns and powerful bows and arrows. For 
a moment we stared hard into each other's 
eyes, and then the face vanished. 

For a long time nothing happened. 
Even the sleepy jungle seemed to hold its 
breath. Then a rustle in the grass drew 
my attention, and a tiny man, naked save 
for a piece of bark around his loins, stood 
before me. He was about four and a half 
feet tall, black in color, and perfectly 
proportioned. He was armed with a stout 
bow and carried a handful of iron-pointed 
barbed arrows. 

We looked intently at each: other a few 
moments, and then with a gesture of 
curiosity the little man indicated the mir- 
ror. I handed it'to him. He turned it over 
slowly and then gave a queer whistling 
cry. 

Immediately I was surrounded by twen- 
ty or thirty tiny pygmies who stood shyly 
on one foot or scratched themselves with 
a big toe which they used like a thumb. 
With their furtive little eyes, dirty and 
deeply seamed faces, scrubby beards and 
front teeth filed to sharp points, they were 
as villainous a looking crew as could be 
gathered anywhere. Many of them were 
decorated with scar designs, the scars 
standing out in thick ugly welts due to 
their method of irritating the tattoo 
wounds with dirt. Some of these designs 
are marks to show that the proud wearer 
has killed a man. 

As their confidence grew they became 
overbold and fingered the bright buttons 
on my hunting jacket. Bright objects al- 
ways seem to attract the eye of primitive 
peoples, and they strongly desire them as 
ornaments. I have reason never to forget 
that fact. 

One of the pygmies adjusted an arrow 
in his bow, polated to a button and made 
the gesture of shooting. This gave me an 
idea, and I fixed a silver ten centavo piece 
on a split stick and stuck it into the 
ground. 

The pygmies lined up at about twen- 
ty paces and released a shower of ar- 
rows. To my astonishment, the tiny sil- 
ver piece was promptly struck and sent 
spinning into the grass. A rush of pygmies 
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recovered it, and the pleased owner tucked 
it for safe keeping into his ear. 

The chief, who was distinguished by 
having a string of boar tusks around his 
neck, carried himself with calm dignity 
and kept slightly apart from the common 
crowd. He seemed unfriendly and not at 
all inclined to mix in the activities or to 
approach me. 

A large hornbill flapped into the top 
of a tall tree. One of the pygmies fitted 

long arrow to his bow and transfixed 
the bird with ease. For the long shot he 
stood poised on one foot. The well-formed 
muscles of his back rippled under the dark 
skin as he bent the stout bow with extra- 
ordinary power for so small a man. There 
was no doubt that a deer or a wild hog 
or a man would have little chance against 
that powerful shot. 

A little green pigeon came scaling across 
the clearing. I instinctively snatched my 
shotgun and brought the bird tumbling 
down with an echoing shot. At once there 
was absolute quiet. Every pygmy was flat 
on his face on the ground, cowering in 
whimpering terror, When their courage 
returned, they became extremely curious 
about the gun and wanted me to try it out 
on everything, including a large monkey- 
eating eagle that was circling ‘high in the 
sky. But I knew what a tremendous moral 
victory had been gained and was content 
to let the lesson go at that. My refusal 
to shoot and my enforced friendliness en- 
couraged the pygmies to disagreeable bold- 
ness. They crowded closely around, han- 
dled everything, indicating that it should 
be given to them, and became very ag- 
gressive in their attitude. 

Anxious to get rid of my unwelcome 
visitors, I started back to camp, followed 
by my gallery of chattering and clucking 
pygmies. The heat of the day was most 
oppressive, and a sparkling stream in a 
small clearing invited my thirst. I set my 
gun against a rock and threw myself 
forward on to my face. Instantly I real- 
ized that I had made the most serious 
mistake of my life. 

These primitive people are a good deal 
like wild animals. So long as one is facing 
them or capable of self-defense they are 
harmless. But just let a person be dis- 
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armed or turn his back on them, and they 
are overwhelmed by an unreasoning and 
wanton lust to kill. Many a man has been 
shot in the back in just such a situation. 

This all passed through my mind as I 
fell. I struck the bank and scrambled des- 
perately for shelter behind a large rock 
in midstream. When I peered around the 
edge of the rock, not a pygmy was to be 
seen. But from behind tree trunks, rocks 
and knolls arrows peeped menacingly. My 
shotgun lay on the bank, but hopelessly 
out of reach in this crisis. 

I thought of what had happened to the 
silver pieces and the hornbill, of the deadly 
accuracy of those barbed arrows, and my 
blood ran cold. It is one thing to die rid- 
ing the full blast of battle, and quite an- 
other matter to be shot down like a steer 
in a slaughter house. The man who says 
he has no fear in such a situation has 
never faced real danger. I could feel my 
heart pounding like a trip-hammer. Life 


seemed suddenly very sweet, and death a 
cold and awful thing. 

The sun shone calmly, birds sang, a 
gentle breeze stirred the dark vegetation. 
It seemed unbelievable that such an ideal 
scene could be charged with such sinister 
reality as faced me, and that grim Death 
could be stalking me across this little strip 

f bubbling water. And yet there were 
the little monkey men, any one of which 
I could have broken between my two 
hands. It was incredible. 

I hoped the pygmies would leave me 
now that I had discovered their design 
and faced them. But the helplessness of 
my position was an invitation to attack, 
and it was not long before the relentless- 
ness of their purpose was made apparent. 
Why they did not at once seize my gun 
is hard to understand. Perhaps it was too 
direct a frontal attack. Or again, they 
may have been unable to reason that di- 
rectly. Fortunately they did not do so. 


A’ UDDEN movement upstream 
caught my eye as a dark body glided 
like a shadow into the forest at my back. 
Another and another crossed below. They 
were outflanking and surrounding me, and 
within a few moments, face whichever di- 
rection I would, my unprotected back 
would offer some tiny pygmy the target 
he sought. Then the barbed messenger of 
death would wing its way swiftly from 
out the dark vines and find its mark. 

As the seconds ticked by my mind was 
racing furiously. To make a sudden rush 
for my gun was to invite a shower of 
arrows and immediate death. But unless 
some solution was forthcoming at once, 
I was doomed. Even now, as the twigs 
snapped behind me or the branches rubbed 
gently in the breeze, I fancied it was the 
end. A cold sweat rolled down my face. 
Only a few moments passed, but it seemed 
years. 

It is curious how the mind, even in the 
most desperate crisis, will note some 
trivial detail. A yellow-bodied blood-suck- 
ing fly hovered over my hand. A fleeting 
thought crossed my mind that even this 
little fly sought its share of my life while 
Death crowded me close from the dark 
banks. At the same instant to the left of 
me something twanged musically, and 
sudden stinging pain shot along my left 
arm as an arrow passed through the flesh 
of the hand and whizzed off the rock. The 
sudder hurt effaced all fear. The end then 
had come, here in this pretty glade under 
the smiling sum 

put my hand in my pocket uncon- 
sciously, grimly setting myself for the 
shock when the body should be torn 
forcibly from the spirit. I felt numb all 
over. A handful of loose coins jingled in 
my pocket. My heart leaped violently as 
a sudden inspiration came. I might create 
a last desperate diversion with those glit- 
tering pieces of metal. 

Feverishly I stripped off the bright but- 
tons from my coat and, emptying my 
pocket, jumped to my feet with a shrill 
whoop. The sparkling pieces whirled in 
all directions as far as I could throw—a 
silver and golden shower that rattled 
down in the vines and leaves. Then I dove 
for my gun without the loss of a second. 
Dimly I was aware of a commotion in the 
forest around and of dark bodies darting 
eagerly among the undergrowth for the 
shining harvest. Then my hand touched 
the gun. The icy chill left me, and warm 
life surged up anew. 

Rapidly pumping shells into the cham- 
ber, I fired again and again into the dense 
tangle and the swaying vines. The om- 
inous silence of the jungle awoke to the 
savage roar of the 12-gauge. An exalted 
sense of power, born of immense relief, 
filled me, and I kept the echoes crashing 
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and thundering as fast as the gun could 
be reloaded. 

Then giddiness overcame me, and I 
began to feel acutely sick. The wound in 
my hand was bleeding freely, and an ex- 
cruciating pain throbbed in the whole 
arm. The poisoned arrow was getting in 
its deadly work, and it began to look as 
if, after all, the little wild men had won. 

I hastily improvised a tourniquet, tying 
it with my teeth around the upper arm, 
and squeezed the blood out of the fast- 
swelling hand. The jungle spun around 
my roaring head, and the day grew dark. 
I could no longer see through the black 
mists that veiled the jungle. Someone 
seized me by the shoulder. I struggled to 
bring up the gun, but strong arms took 
it away and lifted me off the ground. My 
shots had summoned help. 


HEY, BRETHREN! 
(Continued from page 39) 


and Federal offices stand on many is- 
sues of vital importance to sportsmen, 
and make sure after they are elected that 
they live up to their promises, it won't be 
long before these same sportsmen will be 
tearing their hair because these liberties 
are no longer theirs to enjoy. 

“I am with you heart and soul, and I 
hope you keep pounding away on this idea 
month after month, until you have suc- 
ceeded in awakening American sportsmen 
to the point that if they are going to con- 
tinue to enjoy lots of ‘the things that are 
handed down to us, it is high time they 
realized that they have a fight on their 
hands. If our state and national represen- 
tatives can be made to feel that sportsmen 
know what they want, and will no longer 
tolerate dishonest methods either in the 
field or in legislative chambers, it won't 
take some politicians quite so long to make 
up their minds how to vote. 

“I sincerely hope that there are several 
million more people in this country who 
have been sufficiently aroused by condi- 
tions of recent months, and sufficiently in- 
spired by your excellent appeal for organ- 
ization, that it will be only a short time 
before the SQUARE Crrc.F has passed from 
the realms of an idea to a national organ- 
ization that will make a demand for a 
square deal in matters pertaining to hunt- 
ing and fishing felt in every state in the 
Union. 

“Before signing off, 1 am going to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the thou- 
sands of real fish and game conservation 
officers in this country who deserve the 
support of organized sportsmen. At the 
present time they are between the devil 
and the deep sea—between those who use 
them for political footballs on the one hand, 
and the millions of indifferent lovers of 
sport on the other hand who are not yet 
aroused to the fact that if they would 
just get together with their brother 
sportsmen and support these men who 
have devoted their lives to the cause of 
conservation, many of the conditions about 
which we complain (but do little else) 
would speedily be corrected. 

“I want again to assure you not only 
of my own personal hearty support, but 
also that of as many of my friends and 
acquaintances as I can influence to go 
along with us in putting across the idea 
of a national sportsman’s organization 
with state chapters that will coordinate in 
the work of formulating sound policies and 
supporting only those who are in sym- 
pathy with the wishes of the American 
sportsman. To such an end, I am perfectly 
willing to offer my pledge to carry out, to 
the limit of my ability, all of the several 
points which you have offe red as the plat- 
form of the Square CrrcLe. 

I am sorry that I cannot give you more 
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than just this bare glimpse of the enthusi- 


asm which the S@Quare Circe has 
aroused among readers of Fietp & 
STREAM. Limited space will not permit 


further excerpts from the hundreds of 
splendid letters already received. But 
these few give you an inkling of what 
is afoot. 

One significant point in SQUARE CIRCLE 
must not be lost sight of. One of the finest 
jobs each of us can do is to influence that 
part of young America with which we 
come into contact, so that the youthful 
sportsmen of tomorrow will have grown 
up in the atmosphere of SQUARE CIRCLE 
sporting ethics. 

Let’s make friends of our boys and girls, 
the ones who will carry on tomorrow. It 
doesn’t take much time to teach a young- 
ster how to handle a gun, or how to use 
a fly rod. He is a fine and eager pupil. He 
will surprise you with his speed of learn- 
ing. Right now I have a thirteen-year- 
old youngster under my wing whom I 
have been teaching .22 pistol shooting over 
the last two week-ends. All I have to say 
is that if my pupil keeps on learning as 
fast as he has during the last fortnight, 
he is going to make his 





‘THERE i is a stretch of highway 
in Pennsylvania where state 
police and wardens are posted 
along the road to keep automo- 
biles from running over the deer 
and to keep the deer from run- 
ning over the automobiles. Read 
“FOUR-MILE STRETCH” 
in the September issue. 





teacher step by | 








the end of the summer. In the meantime, 
[ am getting no end of pleasure and satis- 
faction out of coaching him. It is amaz- 
ing how fast these youngsters progress 
when one really takes pains with them. 
And I want to tell you it makes one keen- 
ly regret that he didn’t have a SQUARE 
CircLE member living somewhere near 
him when he was a boy—for it might have 
saved him much slow plodding later in 
life, when it always takes more time and 
effort to learn a new trick. 

In the meantime, you who have already 
joined up with SQuarE CiRrcLE can rest 
assured that the fishermen and hunters of 
\merica—men and women, boys and girls 
—are moving toward organization. The 
national circle of square shooters under 
the emblem of the SouARE CIRCLE is mov- 
ing! 

The motor hums sweet. We're stepping 
on the gas. We're going places. So hey, 
hey, brethren, come along—and you'll find 
yourself in darned good company ! 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


“Many large fish were taken off Mr. 
Winans’ stands at Brenton Reef Point, 
Newport, by him and his family and 
friends, but no record of them seems to 
have been kept. I have seen a photogr raph 
of a 64-pound fish taken by Mr. Winans. 

While the recent fish of our Contests 
suffer somewhat by comparison, the dif- 
ference certainly is not so great as is 
generally supposed. In the first place, it 
must be borne in mind that striped bass in 





the olden days were much more plentiful | 


due to serious inroads 
made by commercial fishermen. Unfor- 
tunately, although considerable progress 
has been made in the artificial propaga- 
tion of striped bass, we can never hope to 
secure as encouraging results in augment- 
(Continued on page 79) 


than they are now, 
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Has every comfort—every convenience to make 
trailer travel a real pleasure—spacious interiors— 
insulated body against heat and cold—with newly 


$369 


designed interior equipment—plus the husky, Complete 
rugged, tested design that has made Covered 

Wagon the finest roa r built. Only largest FREE 
production facilities and aidienihed seeubiose tents Beautiful Cover- 








ed Wagon Book- 


such an outstanding price possible—$369 com. 7 
let on Trailer 
Travel 


pletely equipped. New in avery detail, modern, 
luxurious, this Covered Wagou is streamlined 
for scientific airflow, See ot a . 

itively the World's gr 
Write for new desc riptive “Glustrated. catalog. 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14653 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




































Perfected! A hand-made 
boot, that is suitable for 
every outdoor purpose 
—yet is as comfortable 
as a dress shoe. Every- 
thing you need in a 
boot is combined in this 
A.A. Cutter special. No 
"breaking in''! All 
widths, any height top 
or weight soles. For 
other Cutter styles, send 
for illustrated 
catalog. 








A. A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Formerly at Eau Cloire, Wis 


ed 1870 
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CHARCOAL 
STOVE 


Taste the grand flavor of 
steaks or fish when broiled 
over charcoal! 

Here is the ideal stove 
for anglers and campers— 
handy, safe, sanitary, economical 

and charcoal doesn’t smut or 
soil cooking utensils. Write for 
circular or price $3.50 postpaid. 


HICKMAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Hamburg, New York 















BOWS & ARROWS 
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6 FOOT HANDMADE LEMONWOOD 
8 ARROW $297 PREPAID 
FOR-COMPLETE:CATALOG 
LE-STEMMLER-CO- QUEENS VILLAGE-L+ 














TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of ¢. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











CAMPERS - HIKERS! 






Everything for outdoors! One of the 

largest assortments in the East. All 

year permanent exhibition of latest, 

standard equipment, Savi 7 prices, 
‘all or write for catalogue “ 


Modell 
The “Outdoor Store” for 45 years. 


200 Broadway, New York City 
Branch: 243 West 42nd St. 
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BINOCULAR SHOOTING 
By Bob Nichols 


INOCULAR, or two-eyed, shoot- 

ing is based on such a logical prin- 

ciple, and the mastery of it 

simple, that it is a great pity more 
shooters don't take it up. The reason more 
don’t, however, is fairly easy to under- 
stand. Most of our field shooting practice 
these days is done on the skeet field, and 
it has come to be firmly established in my 
mind, that most skeet shooters shoot for 
score and not for practice. Sad but true. 
‘ The average skeet 


1s sO 


shooter just simply 
cannot endure the 
embarrassment of 


missing a few extra 
targets in order to 
try out a new idea 
with a view towards 
improving his whole 
style of shooting. 

As a heritage from 
our rifle shooting 
forebears, the aver- 
age shotgun shooter 
in America today is 
firmly wedded to the 
belief that he must 
aim his shotgun from 
breech to muzzle, 
with his _ off-eye 
squinted nearly if not 
quite tight shut, much 
as he started in 
shooting a .22 calibre 
rifle in his bull-frog 
hunting days. 

Each of his shots, 
day in and day out, 
year in and year out, 
harks back to the 
same laborious proc- 
carefully 
levelling his gun and 
consciously aiming it 
as if he were draw- 
ing a bead with a rifle. 
shooting up to a certain point, and after 
that seldom gets very much better. And 
what is even more regrettable, he forever 
misses the fun and thrill that comes from 
instinctive gun pointing. 

As a boy I used to hunt with a grown 
man who had, and deserved, the reputation 
of being the best quail shot in our county. 
He always shot a pump gun, and time 
after time on the rise, I have seen him 
drop three birds in quick succession—and 
then never be in doubt as to where the 
remainder of the covey went. I used to 
ask him how he did it, but he would only 


ess of 


He improves his 


Edited by Bos Nicuots 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
fotmation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











laugh and tell me nothing. I don’t think 
he deliberately withheld telling me how 
he did it. I truly believe he didn’t know. 
I credited his performance to his marvelous 
eyesight, which I knew he had. But now 
I know better. I know now that he was a 





Two-eyed shooting. Eyes above the breech. Both wide open. (Slight squint in both jy, 
here because of intensely bright sunlight.) Note left-hand thumb position. Always 
point thumb where you want to shoot. 


two-eyed gun-pointer, not a squint-eyed 
aimer. But it wasn’t until some years 
later, after I had read something of 
Carver’s method of gun-pointing that I 
understood this. 

The theory of binocular shooting, or 
gun-pointing with both eyes wide open, is 
so simple that it can be stated in a single 
sentence. It is simply this—the two-eyed 
gun-pointer is target conscious, while the 
one-eyed gun-aimer is gun conscious. And 
what a whale of a difference there is be- 
tween these two. 


The whole theory of binocular gun- 
pointing is so befogged by a confusing 


Mount swiftly. Shoot quickly! 





that 


half-baked 
shooters are downright and contemptu- 


array of opinion, many 
ously incredulous when you suggest to 
them that two-eyed shooting is infinitely 
easier, faster and more accurate than one- 
eyed aiming ever can be. 

So much confusion exists relative to 
the so-called master eye. Here is the gun- 
ner who has his master eye on his gun 
side. Then there is the gunner who has 
his master eye on the opposite side. Also, 
I am told, there are gunners who have no 
distinct mastery in either eye—that is, 
their eyes are of approximately equal 
power. Whether this is true or not, I do 
not know. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not 
important. I myself, 
belong in a class of 
shooters who suffer 
from the greatest 
handicap of having 
their master eye on 
the side opposite to 
where they mount 
the gun. I myself, 
have learned to be a 
binocular shot even 
though I am right- 
handed in my gun 
mounting, and with 
a decidedly weaker 
eye on the gun side. 


F I have learned to 

shoot with both 
eyes wide open, cer- 
tainly any one can. 
My handicap is the 
greatest that any one 
will have to encoun- 
ter. Yet I taught my- 
self binocular shoot- 
ing in about two 
years’ time. I am sure 
I would have done it 
less time, except 
for the fact that I 
could not endure the 
embarrassment of re- 
ducing my skeet scores for the sake of 
worthy experiment. Had I been less fool- 
ishly sensitive, I am sure I would have 
learned the trick much quicker. 

At the outset, I am going to say (with 
perhaps a shade of doubt that I am one 
hundred per cent right) that the absolute 
novice wingshot should in all probability 
use the one-eyed style of shooting at first. 
This, in order to train his hands in their 
function of pointing. Perhaps I am wrong 
in this. I do not know. But I think I am 
right in urging the absolute dub to go 
through this course of preliminary one- 
eyed training in shotgun aiming before he 
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ONG before a firing pin dropped on the first 
[C FILMKOTE Cartridge, the Peters Ballistic 
Institute went on record with a promise of higher 
accuracy standards for small-bore marksmanship. 
For years these master craftsmen had been work- 
ing on the problem of gun fouling and bore residue. 
They had made, tested and discarded lubricant 
formulas by the hundred. 

With the experience thus gained, assisted by 
unique and exclusive equipment, they perfected 
Peters FILMKOTE, a process of invisible lubrica- 
tion unaffected by extremes of temperature. They 
made scores of FILMKOTE Sparkographs.* Then 
they took FILMKOTE out on the range. And 


bullet emerged from the 


the gun and out of the gun. 





*PETERS SPARKOGRAPH. The gap between 
barrel and post shows the recoil even before the 
muzzle! By such 
Sparkographs as this, the Peters Ballistic In- 
stitute studies the behavior of amimunition—in 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


*LONG BEFORE IT WAS USED ON THE RANGE! 


when FILMKOTE gave a 62% better grouping 
these scientists only nodded their heads. Nothing 
for them to get excited about—that was only what 
they had predicted for FILMKOTE ! 


Peters FILMKOTE provides a prime barrel 
condition at all temperatures. Maintains a con- 
stant center of impact and insures the same sight 
adjustment from the first shot to the last of an 
unlimited series. Clean handling, finer accuracy, 
improved functioning in all types of firearms. Lead 
alloy bullets, rustless priming, smokeless powder. 
The cleanest, most accurate rim-fire .22 made ! 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Company, Dept. H-27, 
Kincs MILts, Onto. 
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tries to progress to the higher art of 
binocular gun pointing. 

The second point I want to make—and 
of this I am absolutely sure—is that the 
automatic shotgun with ribless barrel is 
without doubt the best gun with which to 
learn binocular shooting. The automatic 
has this tremendous advantz age—that its 
fore-end is so deep that it keeps one’s both 
hands in a plane that is parallel to the 
axis of the "awe | which only means that 
where the plane of the hands naturally 
points, there also will the gun point. I do 
not think this important feature has ever 
been properly recognized by gun inanu- 
facturers. | am fairly certain that the in- 
venter of the automatic shotgun simply 
fell into it by accident, because he was 
forced by necessity to make the fore-end 
deep to accommodate the automatic shot- 
gun's magazine. 


HE pump gun comes very near keep- 

ing one’s both hands in a plane that is 
parallel to the axis of the gun barrel, but 
not quite. But inasmuch as the usual pump 
gun was made to shoot somewhat high, 
this fault was partly counteracted. In the 
old-style shotgun, of course, the plane of 
one’s hands inclined upward at an angle 
with the plane of the barrel axis. For this 
manag if one attempts to shoot one of 
these old-style guns by pointing, instead of 
by aiming, he must invariab ly undershoot. 
The plane of the hands would be pointing 
at the target, but the muzzle of the gun 
would incline slightly downward under- 
neath the target. 

The other reason why the automatic shot- 
gun with ribless barrel is good to begin 
gun-pointing with, is the fact that the 
sighting line on the barrel is completely 
broken. An unbroken sighting line tends 
to draw the eye like a magnet—that is, 
draw the eye down to the breech of the 
gun, which will naturally induce one- eyed 
aiming. But with the broken line of sight 
on the ribless automatic barrel, the eye 
naturally flashes out to the high upstand- 
ing sight at the muzzle—and at this dis- 
tance from the eye (with more distant 
focal point) it permits one to point the 
gun, or actually to aim it, without closing 
the other eye. 

Within the last couple of years, one of 
our foremost manufacturers of fine dou- 
ble-barrel guns, has come to the front with 

1 double gun with deep fore-end, which 
comes nearer to making the doub le barrel 
a gun-pointer’s weapon than it has ever 
been before. 

I will not argue for a moment that a 
lot of eye-training is not necessary in 
order to achieve two-eyed, or binocular, 
gun-pointing. | am perfectly sure that 
preliminary training in pistol shooting 
with both eyes open helped me consider- 
ably—immeasurably—in learning how to 
point a shotgun with both eyes open. 

I do not mean by this that, through 
training, I have switched the mastery of 
my eyes. By no means. My left eye is yet 
just as decidedly and definitely the master 
eye that it always has been. If I look 
through a ring with both eyes wide open 
and focus on a spot on the wall, then close 
my left eye, the spot immediately leaps 
out to the right of the ring. If I close the 
right eye, the spot remains exactly cen- 
tered in the ring as it was when both eyes 
were open. This is proof positive that the 
mastery of my left eye has not been 
changed in the slightest. But by dint of 
hard and constant training, shooting the 
pistol with both eyes open, and even 
shooting a rifle with both eyes open, I 
have actually educated my right eye to 
a certain degree of “temporary mastery” 
where I no longer have any difficulty in 
keeping both eyes open in shooting any 
one of the three guns mentioned, either 


Field & 


pistol, rifle, or shotgun. This may sound 
weird and uncanny, and possibly my ex- 
planation is not as orderly and as logical 
as it might be, but nevertheless, I have 
achieved this trick—and if I can learn it, 
anyone else can—and after all, that’s all 
that is important. 

Once I had determined to see the thing 
through, and to achieve binocular shooting 
if it were humanly possible for me to 
accomplish it, the first thing I did was to 
over-shorten the stock on my 20-gauge 
automatic. The purpose of this was to 





Hamilton Laing packing out of the woods 
a 156-pound black-tail deer which he stop- 
ped with a single 100-grain bullet from 
his .250-3000, Hit through the middle of 
the shoulder, the shot scored a clean kill 


bring the breech of the gun in so far to 
my face that I gouldn’t possibly get my 
eye down to the magnet-like attracting 
power of the sighting plane. In other 
words, | forced my eye to watch the gun 
at the muzzle. That was the first step. I 
shot fairly well through this stage of my 
training. Of course, the straight-away 
birds, either going or coming, were the 
easiest. The crossing birds were more 
difficult. I was bound to make mistakes 
in my elevation, and I am sure that most 
of my misses were over-shot, 


HE second stage of my training came 

when I decided to leave off watching 
the gun altogether. At this stage I began 
putting the thumb of my trigger hand over 
on the right side of my gun, and pushing 
the gun clear into the base of my neck so 
that the barrel alignment was nearer the 
middle of my face. I began looking at 
nothing but the target, simply trusting to 
my hands to hold and shoot where my 
eyes looked. This was tough going for a 
little while, and I was almost discouraged 
to the point of quitting. 

This training rapidly had its effect on 
my right eye. After a couple of months 
of this “snap” shooting, I found to my 
delight that I could point the gun as 
naturally and as easily as if it were a 
stick in my hand. As a matter of fact, I 
think the average gunner might do better 
if he actually used a stick instead of a gun 
in the early stages of his wing-shooting 
training. The minute the novice gets the 
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gun in his hands, he is so completely and 
terribly conscious of it, that it does much 
right at the start to make him gun- 
conscious. A stick, or a piece of wood 
roughly sawed to the dimensions of a gun, 
would be such a commonplace thing, 
that he would point it more or less un- 
consciously. 

Our English cousins frequently better 
us in our methods of practicing gun-point- 
ing, by aiming at flying birds with a 
walking-stick when they are out for a 
stroll. It is a pity that we Americans are 
so self-conscious about walking-sticks. We 
hold to the silly idea that a man who uses 
a stick must be either a sissy or a cripple. 
Rather a senseless and unfortunate view- 
point. I confess that I myself cannot wear 
a cane without that absurd feeling of un- 
comfortable embarrassment. 

When I used to play (at) golf, how- 
ever, I frequently made quite as much use 
of my mashie in pointing it at flyi ing crows 
or flushed field birds, as I did in playing 
the royal and ancient game of the Scots. 
As a matter of fact, I did a much better 
job pointing it at flying targets than | 
did in playing golf. One of the most en- 
joyable sporting friendships I ever made 
came through another golfer observing 
me swinging up a mashie niblick on a 
flushed meadow lark. After that one be- 
traying move, he hustled across the fair- 
way, and in another moment we had for- 
gotten all about golf and were talking 
guns, grouse, and shooting in general, 


HAVE previously spoken of placing 

the thumb of my trigger hand along- 
side the gun instead of hooked over the 
top of the grip. You will observe from the 
illustration, however, that I do not always 
grip my gun in this position today. The 
thumb alongside the gun was excellent 
training for me in the earlier stages of my 
gun-pointing, and I frequently advise it 
in the case of the beginner. However, after 
one has become proficient in gun-pointing, 
it makes little difference how he holds his 
gun. Actually, it doesn’t make any great 
difference whether he has his gun proper- 
ly on his shoulder or not. To illustrate 
this, frequently on the skeet field I take 
the buttplate off my automatic gun to 
shorten up the stock. Of course, the holes 
bored in the butt stock of the automatic 
offer an excellent opportunity for some 
of my friends on the skeet field to play 
jokes on me, It is quite a common thing 
for them to slip empty shells into these 
holes, so that the shell itself protrudes a 
half or three-quarters of an inch. Of 
course, they accomplish this trick on me 
unawares. When I pull up on a target, 
obviously my gun won't come up on my 
shoulder, as the shells strike underneath 
my arm, Truly, this is one of the darndest 
feelings in the world, to feel your gun 
butt come only part way up your shoul- 
der, and there stick and come no farther. 
Yet, I can truthfully say this has seldom 
caused me to miss. If the gun sticks be- 
low the shoulder, after an instant’s 
struggle to get it up I become so en- 
grossed in the target that I point and 
shoot—and invariably kill the target re- 
gardless of the awkward gun position. 

The one-eyed aimer, of course, could 
never hope to accomplish this. But with 
binocular gun-pointing, after one has be- 
come proficient at it, you can be surpris- 
ingly accurate with your gun no matter 
how you hold it, or how you bring it up. 
In fact, sometimes when we are just fool- 
ing around up at the skeet club and trying 
to see how fast we can shoot our targets, 
my eyes will tell my trigger finger to 
snap home before the gun butt has settled 
in on the shoulder, with the result that 
the gun is fired when the buttplate is per- 
haps a half inch away from the shoulder. 
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The target-conscious eyes apparently take 
complete command of the gun-pointer’s 
trigger finger. When they say 
the trigger finger snaps home, 
of gun-butt position. 

If I may digress a bit further right at | 
this point, I would like to mention here 
another fact that you have never read in 
the copybooks. Do you know that the 
binocular gun-pointer is never a flincher ? 
This is an absolute fact. Only the ex- 
tremely gun-conscious man is the flincher. 
He is so terribly conscious of his gun that 
he anticipates its recoil. The gun-pointer 
being predominantly target - conscious, 
never thinks about the recoil of his gun. 


" shoot”. — 
regardless 


ND here’s another: Do you know that 
the binocular gun-pointer is never a 
bruised and battered shooter? Never will 
you find him with bruised cheek, bloody 
nose, battered lips, or a lump on his jaw. 
Of course, if he goes up beyond the twelve 
gauge, or shoots maximum loads, he may 
ieel the effect on his shoulder later, but he 
won't be conscious of it while he is shoot- 
ing. I, myself, can shoot as many as 250 
shells at skeet in a day, and have done it, 
out of a twelve gauge, and [ never have a 
black-and-blue shoulder. I may feel a slight 
soreness in the muscles the following day, 
but there will never be any marks to show 
where I have been pounded. I might add, 
also, that I weigh only 145 lbs. with my 
specs on—and when I used to be a one- 
eyed aimer, I was just “meat” for a buck- 
ing old twelve gauge. 

This all comes about because the bin- 
ocular gun-pointer is aljays flexible and 
well poised. He doesn’t clench his gun in 
adeath-like grip and get the recoil back on 
tautly tensed muscles. 


He uses the prize | 


fighter’s trick of rolling with the punches. | 


He holds his gun 


securely—securely | 


enough to give him absolute control—but | 


with not an ounce more pressure. Natural- 
ly, the inertia of the gun’s weight, when 
shot in this fashion, takes up much of the 
recoil before it digs into the meat and 
bone of the shooter. 

Let me say at this point, that only a small 
part of the binocular gun-pointer’s earlier 
training can come in actual shooting. The 
great bulk of his practice is in dry ‘shoot- 
ing. Keep the gun handy in your room 
where you can snatch it up for a few mo- 

ments in the morning, and again in the 
evening before you go to bed. Practice 
swinging it on a spot on the wall with both 
eyes open. Complete the motion quickly. 
Your wrong eye will invariably assert its 
mastery if you make it a slow process. 
Mount’ the gun easily and smoothly to the 
shoulder 
dummy 
primers are spring-supported, 
excellent for you to complete the whole 
by snapping the hammers 
Without these dummy shells in the barrels 

save the firing pins, however, no man 
who loves guns can ever snap his hammers 
down on unsupported pins. In the approx- 
mately two-year period in which I train- 
od myself for binocular shooting, I have 

10 doubt that I pe rformed this gun-mount- 
ing movement, swinging on a spot on the 
wall, perhaps ten thousand times. Maybe 
more, I don’t know. At least you can’t do 
it too often. But don’t do it for too long 
a period at a time, because the arms and 
eyes become fatigued and then the motion 
becomes a careless slap-dash affair that 
does one little good, 





shells for your gun in which the 


rocess 


HAVE already told you that the one- 
eyed shot is gun-conscious, while the 
binocular shot is target-conscious. On sev- 





and if you have a proper pair of | 
it will be | 


also. | 





eral occasions in the past I have been asked | 


to make this a little more clear. I have ac- 
complished this, I think, by rating the one- 
eyed shot as an 80-20 shooter. That is, 
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FOR THE ROCKIES 
SPECIALLY... 













First Prize 
Rocky Mountain Goat 
R. A. Murdock 
Model 54 .30-’06 





Second Prize Sheep 
Mrs. R. A. 
Mode 


Murdock 


1 54 .30-'06 




















Model 54 .30-'06 





ped in 
No. 


sight. 


Model 54 equip- 
style with Lyman 


crometer 


AME 


@ RESULTS 


The outstanding rifle used by 
the prize winners in the 
1933 National Championship 
Awards for Big Game Hunters 
sponsored by the _— L. 
Clark Studios (leading taxi- 
dermists), again was the 
Winchester Model 54. Besides 
the trophies shown at the left, 
the first and third prize white- 
tail deer. were taken with the 
Model 54. Other Winchester 
rifles shared in important 
winnings. 







long-range 


48W mi- 


receiver 


at your dealer's. Write for folder... 


Dept. 5-C 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


ADDRESS 


is about to start. . 


TRADE MARK 


Give Yourself a Break 
with a new 


WINCHESTER 


Model 54 


Caliber .250-3000 Sav., .270 


e CONFIDENCE 


bY pape you push the safety off and the shooting 
. your confidence in the 

Winchester Model 54—any grade, style or caliber— 

is like a rock. You £now what you can do. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 5-C 


rel 


or new 


Win. or .30 Govt. 06 for 
highest efficiency. Three 
other calibers with 
lower velocities. 


@ SELECTION 


New Super Grade rifle as 
shown here; 
Grade rifle with 24” bar- 
20” barrel ; 
Standard Grade car- 


Standard 


bine with 20” barrel. 


Lyman No. 48W re- 
ceiver sight extra. 





With the Model 54, not only are you sure of cleaner 
kills at longer range. You readily take more chances .. . 
take longer chances. Turned to good account, it is this kind 
of shooting that so often gains for the Model 54 user the 
reputation of having all the luck. 


For the Rockies especially, likewise Alaska or Yukon, 
give yourself a break. Buy a Winchester Model 54. See it 


please say if inter- 
ested in Standard or Super Grade, and rifle or carbine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Send for "Shooting | Holidays’ "—FREE 


Yes, I'd like a copy of the new Winchester Rotogravure tabloid, 
"Shooting Holidays''—16 pages, scores of shooting 
sparkling text, on the shooting that is popular R 


hotographs, 


ic 


HT NOW. 














attention con- 


about 20 


he keeps SU per cent of his 
centrated on the gun, and only 
per cent concentrated on the target. The 
hinocular shot, on the other hand, I rate 
as a 20-80 man. This of course is a rough 
approximation, but the condition is ex- 
actly reversed. In other words, the two- 
eyed shot devotes not more than 20 per 


* 
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straight stick. To _ a laterally curved 
stick, such as the cast-off stock, requires 
conscious handling. On a surprise rise in 
the field, the conscious movement in mount- 
ing the cast-off stock would be an “ed- 
ucated” movement, not an automatic one. 
In binocular gun-pointing, every last bit 
of movement, from mounting to firing, 


* me 
_* 


This 300 lb. mule deer dropped in his tracks to a single shot, high in the shoulder, 


from the .2 


cent of his attention (if indeed that much ) 
on his gun, and 80 per cent of his — t 
is concentrated on the target and its im- 
mediate surroundings. 

The great advantage of binocular gun- 
pointing is most evident in field shooting. 
Especially in grouse and quail shooting. 
A grouse booming out of cover and prob- 


ably flashing out of sight in less than a 
second, calls for instant and accurate gun 
handling on the 20-80 basis. On the rise 


of a covey of quail, your binocular 
pointer has the advantage of bemg able 
to keep two, three, or more targets well 
in his field of view at the same time. Con- 
equently, his gun movement trom one tar- 
eet to the other is swiit and sure. And 
when the shooting is over, he invariably 
knows not only where his dead birds have 
dropped, but also where the remainder of 
the covey has gone to. The one-eyed shot 
is at a terrific disadvantage here. By the 
time he carefully sights down on one tar- 
eet and fires, he has to hunt for the next 
target. If he gets in a second shot he is 
doing as well as can be expected of him 
—but he will seldom be able shoot at 
a third bird within easily effective range 
His 80-20 style of aiming is too slow, On 
the rise of a single, whether it be a quail, 
grouse, or pheasant, the binocular shot 
can easily get his gun into action and have 
the bird down dead before the slower one- 
eved gunner can let off his shot. 


gun- 
7 


F, like myself, you happen to be un- 
['; fortunate enough to have your master 
eye on the opposite of your gun side, you 
will receive much well-meant advice to 
have your gun fitted with a cast-off stock. 
Disregard such advice. This method of 
providing an off-side-eyed shooter with a 
bent, or cast-off, stock is like giving a 
temporarily crippled man a crutch and 
telling him to hobble on that for the rest 
of his life—instead of curing the tempora- 
rily crippled — so that he can walk 
naturally. The bent stock is awkward to 
pnire. to one’s shoulder. We are fitted by 

ature to point instinctively only with a 


50-3000 with 100-grain hollow point expanding bullet 


should be absolutely automatic. 

In one-eyed shotgun shooting the hands 
are consciously controlled by the eye. 

In two-eyed gun pointing, the hands are 
unconsciously and automatically controll- 
ed by normal, binocular vision, And the 
faster you shoot, the better you'll shoot 
in this style. In fact, the instant the gun- 
butt touches the shoulder is the instant to 


} +! 
shoot ! 


THE .250-3000 ON DEER 
By Hamilton M. Laing 


~ much has been written in regard to 
the best deer gun, the best shell and 
weight of bullet, and so much has been 
stated theoretically, or been based on the 
scanty evidence of a few scattered shots, 
that it occurs to me that the record of a 
given rifle and a given shell in the same 
hands over a good period of years might 
be enlightening. 

Accordingly, I have turned over the 
[ diary—a log of all hunts 
covering thirty years—and assembled the 
facts and figures. The list in black and 
white may savor of the morgue, but if we 
are to pe deer-hunters, it behooves us to 
know what our bullets are doing. 

It is said you can prove anything from 
statistics, and the summaries given here 
may mean more to one hunter than an- 
other, but anyway, as the Scotch say: 
“Facts are chiels that winna ding” and 
they should prove something. 

In 1920 I bought a .250-3000 standard 
lever action, take-down Savage rifle and 
the following account concerns its per- 
formance mainly as a deer gun; also, for 
almost as long, the performance of one 
particular shell: the hundred-grain open- 
point expanding bullet. 

In 1922 when I turned up on my present 
hunting ground and began to use this com- 
bination on black-tails—I found I was the 
butt of many a sly joke and dig from two 
of my new pals—old-time deer-slayers 
who packed heavier armament. Still, I per- 
in my way, and the following reply 


pages ot my 


sisted in 


to heavy-gun men has at least one merit: 
that of first-hand experience. 

True, there then seemed grounds for 
jest. There was some rather poor ammuni- 
tion turned out those days for this arm. 
Those eighty-seven-grain bullets did spat- 
ter up badly. But a little later I connected 
with the new hundred-grain food for th 
250-3000 and my happiness became com- 
plete and lasting. 

Of twenty-four deer killed in fourteen 
years—four mule deer, the balance all 
black-tail—only the first two were shot 
with the light bullet of the original type, 
cighty-seven grains, exposed lead tip. All 
these deer were killed at hundred yards 
range or less, the black-tails especially 
close, at: around fifty — (the limit of 
vision in coastal timber) o r practically at 
the muzzle velocity of the hundred grain 
bullet. Which in the of the lighter 
calibers means a good deal. 


Case 


no deer was hit 
where a 


At during this time 
and lost. In several 
buck became a sure casualty with one 
shot, a second mercy shot was fired at 
once into head or neck to end the matter 
quickly. It is a part of my hunting religion 
that it a hit deer can raise its head it is 
not dead enough. On one occasion I 
wasted ammunition on a buck that fell 
dead with his head propped up. But such 
shots have no bearing in this discussion. 

The list has been extended to include 
other game, both lesser and greater than 
deer: two large black bear, two Dall’s 
white sheep, two coyotes, one lynx—same 
rifle and ammunition. 

In this fourteen years, only one animal 
hit has escaped, and this was the greatest 
game animal of all: an Alaskan grizzly. 
But this may be ruled out of the account 
as no fault either of rifle, cartridge or 
shooter, but because of a wobbling sight 
of folding type which pounded loose at the 
joint by a five-day trip on a pack horse. 
The defect was not discovered until three 
bullets went wild on the running grizzly 
and the fourth sent him off with a broken 
hind foot. 

It is my candid opinion that if all the 
gun-makers pooled their resources they 
could not produce a better deer cartridge 
than the hundred grain hollow-point .250- 
3000. Its greater weight of bullet—a hun- 
dred grains against eighty-seven—strikes 
a more telling blow. But what is more im- 
portant, is, that it drives in farther before 
beginning to expand and do damage, does 
not spatter on a leaf or twig, and does not 
expend so much of its power in surface 
damage. 

This bullet will shoot clean through the 
shoulders of a big mule deer, provided it 
misses the shoulder blades and spine. On 
striking head, neck, or backbone it may 
not get through—but it does not need to, 
as a buck so hit makes no more tracks. 
It spoils almost uo meat, not tearing 
through with a shower of bits of bone. 
necessitating wasteful trimming, as many 
heavier calibers do. Moreover, such bullets 
cannot become deformed in the point as 
the old-time exposed lead with the sharp 
tip used to. 

Trajectory in this case cuts no figure. 
The sights of this rifle have been set at 
fifty or sixty yards and never changed. No 
one has any right to fire at a deer anyhow 
at greater range than the point blank of 
this shell, as there is too much chance of 
wounding and messy killing. Even in open 
mule deer range, two hundred yards is a 
generous limit, as a deer is ever a grey 
and indistinct target. The sights chiefly 
used throughout this period have been my 
own, the peep (fixed, not jointed) in com- 
bination with the front block or simple 
vertical oblong. 

I may say 


Cases 





finally that I believe in 
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shooting very carefully and take pride in 
the one-shot kill. Usually I make it— 
but far from always. I fire at a running 
deer only when conditions suit me. The 
finest buck I saw during the past season 
escaped scot-free because he trotted down 
the slope showing only his rear end. It 
is hard to condone firing at a deer from 
that angle under any circumstances short 
of starvation necessity. Nor is the follow- 
ing offered as a holier-than-thou example 
of good shooting—in my time I have made 
some wonderful misses ! 


EARLY all these deer in this list 

have been casualties to shots in neck 
or high in the shoulder, not lower than the 
middle of the shoulder. Is not the advice 
we so commonly hear: “Hold low on the 
shoulder” conducive to punctured briskets 
and broken front legs? I believe the high 
shoulder shot, so liable to spatter the spine 
is even more suddenly fatal and runs no 
risk of broken legs. Of course everyone 
knows that shooters using open sights in 
a hurry are very prone to hit high. There 
is room for argument and opinion here of 
course. The type of sights I use prevents 
almost a hundred per cent the tendency to 
miscalculate on elevation. 

As for the details of these kills, of 
nine neck shots, seven were instant kills, 
the vertebrae being smashed. In one case, 
in which the bullet missed the bone, the 
buck dropped but got up again, requiring 
a second shot. In another case, a hard up- 
hill shot at a hundred yards, the bullet 
merely cut the jugular and the buck dashed 
down hill to drop dead close to the shooter 
—more probably from the first shot than 
the second (taken on the run) that passed 
through his lungs. Another big buck that 
stayed upon his feet after being hit from 
the front, about the chest. dropped instant- 
ly to a side-on neck shot. 

Of these two-dozen deer, only one was 
killed by a deliberate head shot—facing. 
This buck was hiding behind a doe and 
peeping at me over her back. I have 
scruples, partly sentimental no doubt, 
against head shots, being fearful of a low 
aim and losing the animal with a_shat- 
tered jaw—horrible thought! Anyhow, 
there is a certain nobility about the ant- 
lered head, and I insist my quarry must 
die with this end of him intact. I can never 
bring myself to cut it off and discard it 
even when back-packing a big one—a 
gruelling job at best. 

Of half a dozen high shoulder shots that 
hit the back bone, only one buck got up 
again. In this case, due to faulty elevation, 
a prong of the spine was merely touched. 
The buck dropped, but jumped up to dash 
away till downed by a shoulder shot. 

As for middle-of-shoulder shots, several 
deer made a few jumps before falling. One 
very large mule deer, pierced cleanly 
through and through, made about thirty 
yards. Another mule hit back of the lungs 
ran a similar distance, dropping a moment 
after a second bullet passed through him 
close to the first. No large bones in either 
case were hit. 


N no case was a buck paunch-shot, and 

only one animal showed a freak hit. In 
this latter case, in dim light out on a grade 
in open slashing, I fired through tops of 
dead Canadian thistles trying to find a 
small two-pointer’s shoulder. The deer ran 
eighty or ninety yards to drop. There was 
about an eight-inch slit in the shoulder, 
ribs cut off, and bits of lead even back in 
the flank. Plainly a side-swipe due to the 
bullet being up-ended and turned off its 
course by the tough-stemmed cover. That 
is the weakness of light calibers in cover— 
two hundred grains of lead doubtless 
would have bored its way cleanly through 
to the objective. 


I am not enthusiastic over a hundred 
grains of lead to the point of believing 
it is the ideal pill for bear—even large 
black bear. A bear is a different animal, 
large-boned, thick-limbed, heavy-bodied, 
tough and deceivingly active. In the sights 
he is very apt to be a black blob. It is hard 
to locate the spot on him. His neck is short 
and very thick, and he seems all shoulder 
from the ground up—but isn’t. Also, hunt- 
ers of experience assure me that if the 
first wallop does not put him down for the 
count, he is apt to pay little attention to a 
few more, and will take punishment far 
beyond what a deer can stand. However, 
the hundred grain bullet will do quite well. 

Of two large adult male black bears, the 
first, coming straight down hill and _ hit 
from the front in the neck, dropped in- 
stantly. The second, a very large animal, 
took the first shot in the cheek. Though 
suffering tremendous head damage, he got 
on his feet again—the brain-box being 
intact—to go down for the count on a 
second bullet high in his shoulder. 

It is well known that the mountain 
sheep is a hard animal to knock off his 
hoots and will take much more killing than 
a deer, yet as in the case of the bear, I 
found the hundred grain bullet capable 
enough—when placed right. 

Of two white rams (Dall’s sheep) the 
first, hit in the chest facing, fell, but got 
up again, when a neck shot killed him. The 
second, a smaller animal, dropped instant- 
ly to a neck shot. 

As for smaller game, two coyotes and a 
lynx have got in the path of my 100- 
grain pills. The first coyote, hit through 
the paunch dropped, then got up, but keeled 
over a moment later. The second coyote 
illustrates the difference between a bullet 
with light and heavy punch. Hit through 





Ready to bolt! Better drop that camera, 
mister, and grab your rifle quick! 


the ribs with a .22 long rifle this coyote 
carried on tenaciously more than half a 
mile, when a shot from the .250-3000 broke 
his back, tearing him badly—instant finish. 

The lynx illustrates the tremendous zip 
in these bullets otherwise. The cat was 
fired at as he ran off through a burn—an 
impossible mark; but the third shot was 
lucky and stopped him. When I came up 
on him he was slowly recovering, and soon 
got on his feet, gave me a baleful once 
over and started to walk away. But he 
didn’t get far. I found on skinning him that 
the first bullet (which knocked him out) 
had merely grazed his round skull, making 
a tiny slit in the scalp. A mere touch, yet 
sufficient to jolt his entire nervous system 
out of gear. 

So the record stands to date. 

As a deer rifle, I might change the 
model for a bolt action in the same caliber. 


os) 


But as for the shell—I feel that the rifle- 
man who can show me a better one will 
have to rise early in the morning! 


PLEASED TO MEETCHA 


OOK out, Single-Shot .22 Competition 
—here comes Grandma Winchester 
with the twin models 67 and 68. The 
former has the time-honored open rear 
sight, while the latter has an as-should- 
be peep sight plus a hooded ramp front 
sight. From here on the guns are iden- 
tical. With apparent undying faithfulness 
to cobwebby tradition, the rifle manu- 
facturer today still seems to feel that he 
ought to bring out two models in every 
22 calibre gun—the only difference be- 
tween the two being that one is furnished 
with the ancient open rear sight, which is 
a pain in the neck to anyone who knows 
his ballistic vegetables, while the other is 
fitted with a decent rear peep that enables 
a shooter to put his bullets where he 
looks. It may be sound sales argument 
to maintain that there are still thousands 
of misled citizens who prefer the open 
rear sight to the peep. But why encourage 
and perpetuate the bad habits of those 
who prefer molasses over their steak 
and potatoes, when they ought to know 
that mushroom gravy is received with 
much greater glee in the gustatory chan- 
nels. However, let this pass. Four fea- 
tures are combined in these two little guns 
that are noteworthy. First—the stock is 
mansize—a handful of grip, a cheekful of 
comb, and a shoulderful of butt. The fore- 
end extends out to where a_ fore-end 
should extend, and the butt is shod with 
a neat, ie: rubber plate, handsomely 
tinished off. Second feature—a .22 single- 
shot editio n of the military safety. Third 
feature—a safety firing pin that can only 
come in contact with the cartridge head 
when the trigger is pulled. Fourth feature 
—a trigger that remains in the stock, 
where a trigger should remain, when the 
gun is taken down. The peep on the model 
68 is adjustable for both windage and 
elevation, and is quite an ingenious affair. 
Look it over at your favorite gun store 
when you have a moment to spare. It is 
better seen than “wrote” about. Both guns 
are trim, well balanced, and groups made 
at 50 yds. indicate that both models uphold 
the Winchester tradition for accuracy. 
And when you learn the price you will 
agree with yours truly that it is a whale 
of a lot of gun for the money. 


V ITH a hey nonny nonny and a hot 

and two cha’s, along comes the very 
latest model of the Weaver 3-30 telescope 
sight. Most of you are familiar with the 
odd mounting and = fastening of the 
Weaver 3-30. The long spring-supports 
on each side always give it the appear- 
ance, it seems to me, of a grasshopper 
perched on top of the rifle barrel. But 
don't kid yourself that it isn’t a sweet 
idea. The little scope is as secure and 
immovable as a tick on a cow’s back. The 
new model shows no departure from the 
original method of mounting and attach- 
ing. The most obvious change in the new 
scope is the finish, which is said to be 
absolutely rustproof and permanent—which 
should be quite an advantage, especially 
along the sea coast, as the maker claims 
that the lens seats will not rust and neither 
will the scope rust internally. Another 
change is the method of focusing. The 
focus can be corrected for any eye by 
merely screwing in or out the eye-piece and 
locking it with a knurled nut. The maker 
claims that the lenses are “achromatic and 
highly corrected”—whatever that means. 
All we know is, that the little scope is a 
very, very, neat piece of business. It has 
good light-gathering quality, and does 
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help a heap in putting bullets where you 
want ’em. Your correspondent has one 
mounted on a Winchester model 61. The 
night he got it, he opened up a barrage in 
his 40 ft. cellar range, using for targets a 
few old calling cards which had been lying 
around so long that the flies had sat bulls- 


eyes on them. We opened up with a stick 





E. C. Segar, creator of Popeye the Sailor, 
is an enthusiastic skeet shot (and a good 
one) at the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Club 


of firewood as backstop, when along about 
the middle of the third box of cartridges, 
one pill drove through for a bad ricochet 
which darn near ruined one previously 
first-class copper wash boiler. After 
which ringing thump, orders from above 


to cease firing were meekly obeyed. But 
anyhow, this new 3-30 is a swell little 
scope, even if its maker has raised the 
ante about six bucks. ; 
SuootinG Eprror. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IF ONLY ONE RIFLE 

Tf a man can afford only one rifle and may be 

forced t se it tor different varieties of game 


conditions, what is the 
75.00 is probably the 


























bolt action is preferred 

ht enough to carry easily, 

1 the abuse attendant 

1 in a geologist’s field 

ullistics has advanced so 

used when I read rifle 
manufacturers’ catalogs. 
L. W. Hunt. 

AN select a gun to 

T et Is ok X ] all- 

nd n shooting the 

-( makes no differs 

Fi ¢ 4 icheoher. 

the 1 sporting Spring 

field c ye to keep the cost 

within $75.00, | recommend either the Win- 
chester or the R ton 

With this e, shootin 1 loads whicl 

1 can ¢ load for you . you can kill 

rels t und mutilating them. If 

you don’t v | shells yourself, you 

can the ry chamber for small 

game and inf l shooting, as this com- 

bit kably accurate up to 75 or 100 

yids hand, you have a superb car- 

trid 1 North American shooting in 

the nd if you are going into 

\sia of 220-grain solid nose 

dela express cartridges will take 

care inything you meet. They have 

heen ssfully on charging lion and 

tiger lid express cartridge has also 

heen equal effectiveness on elephant 

and pachyderm, At the same time, 

with rain special deer load made by 

Western Cartridge Co., in which the velocity is 


reduced to seconds, you can kill deer 





without unduly mutila them. 
Now, although this may ippear to he 
slightly heavy for you, in arrivit at any com- 
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promise you have to give and take a little bit. 
Che standard rifle as issued by Winchester or 
Remington weighs in the neighborhood of 
Ibs. You can, of course, order the Sporter model 
with 20 inch barrel and this will reduce the 
weight slightly. But bear in mind that cutting 
gun weight also builds up recoil. 
SHOOTING 


7%4 





EpitTor. 
THREE-BARREL GUNS 
know 


guns 


Please let me 
the three-barrel 


opinion is of 
gun with two 


what your 
that is, the 





twelve-gauge shot barrels and one .30-30 rifle 
barrel—as to accuracy and the life of the riffe 
barrel if reasonable care is taken of it. Also 
the life of a regular .30-30 rifle. I have one of 
these three-barrel guns, second-hand, and the 
rifle barrel is in bad shape. Please let me know 
if this rifle barrel could be worked over and 


have to have a new 





put in we 
barrel m 
The shot barrels on this gun are as good as 
new. The gun was manufactured for Chas. Daly 
by foreign makers. Please send me the address 
of the firm that handles these guns now. 
Lewis T. Rascor. 


shape or would 
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cared much oe 
usually excessive 
» man has gre: ons 


Ans.—Personally IT never 
three-barrel guns. They are 
heavy and clumsy. The aver: 
success in life, when shoc ting or starting out to 
make his fortune, by picking one thing at a time. 

If you go out quail shooting and hunt fast 
and pri ly noisily, without creeping around, 
you won't get many deer. You wouldn't be liable 
to see one in a dozen years. On the other hand, 
if you go out for deer, you are better off with a 
repeating rifle and you don’t want to be banging 














at any occasional quail or grouse that you might 
see. In consequence, there are few uses for which 
1 would want a three-barrel gun, but that con- 
dition does exist. I know men in the South who 
like to shoot wild turkey. Now, when you jump 
a wild turkey, it is pretty hard to hit with a 
rifle but lots of times, if you have a shotgun, 
you see a turkey outside ot shotgun range that 
you could easily kill with a single shot from that 
three-h l in 

The 1 was undot ibtedly made for the Schov- 
erlin ily and Gales ¢ ‘omy iny by : 
in Subl. Ask Mr. Diller if he can reline it for 
the .30-30 or some similar cartridge. If he cannot 
do it, take it up with Griffin and Howe, 202 


E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Suootinec Epirtor. 


NEW SKEET RULE? 


In the July issue of Firtp & STREAM you say, 
“Unfair or otherwise, our present skeet rules 
place the burden of responsibility on the shooter 


who elects to use 
Under the 


the manually-operated repeater. 
watchful eye of a competent 
possibly this rule can be changed. 

I am a pump gun shooter, and would like 
nothing better than to see such a change in the 
keet 1 But I don’t see how the present rule 
can be changed, Please explain. 


reteree, 





ules. 

Rozak. 
wish any extra 
done much patient 
formulating the rules of 
opinion, it would be a simple 
fairer break to the skeet shooter 


s.—Far be it from me to 
aches on those who have 

reful thinking in 
in my 
atter to give a f 








who prefers the manually-operated pump gun. 
Here’s how—-In the doubles shooting, if the 
pump-gun shooter breaks the outgoing bird, and 
then has a malfunction on his second shot, I 
would throw out the score entirely and have him 
it over. But if he misses the outgoing bird, 

then has a malfunction on the incomer, I 
count his first bird lost, then make him 

ot the pair over. Such a simple ruling would 
vive the pump-gun contestant a square deal, and 





monke y bus ine ss. 


Suooting Epiror. 
BUT WHY DO IT? 
» file the sear of a Colt Woods- 


will fire more than one shot when 


yet prevent any 


1 ble 
vossib 


man so that it 


s 


the trigger is pulled? 

Will the new Remington wadcutter ammuni- 
tion function in the Colt Woodsman ? 

How many 1 unds can be fired from a .22 cali- 
bre rifle barrel before it begins to lose its ac- 


curacy & 

Is there any high-power rifle ammunition that 
has an all-lead bullet? I mean without lubaloy 
or steel, or any other kind of jacket. 

Ww M. Jones, Jr. 


Ans.—Yes, it is possible to file off the sear 
of a Colt Woodsman so that it will fire the whole 






magazine at one pressure of the trigger. This is 
not only dangerous but very impractical. You 
cannot hold down an automatic, even with the 
nild recoil of a steady enough to shoot ac- 


curately with such a burst of fire. Such rapidity 
of fire is only practical with a heavy machine gun 
for military purposes. 

No, the Remington wadcutter ammuni- 
tion is not designed for use in the Colt Woods- 
man. The automatic functioning of this weapon 
requires an oval point on the bullet to assist 
in guiding the cartridge into the chamber. 

The life of a .22 rifle barrel depends largely 
upon the care it receives, If you always use 


29 





high grade non-corrosive ammunition with 1lu- 
bricated bullets, the accuracy of the bore should 
hold up indefinitely. The Remington laboratories 
have a rifle that has had three or four hundred 
thousand lubricated bullets fired through it and 
I am told the gun is still accurate, even though 
there has been a certain amount of wear. 

There is no modern high-power rifle ammuni- 
tion with all-lead bullet. The all-lead bullet is 
impossible to use, because high speed cartridges 
require such a fast twist that a soft bullet would 
strip the rifling. 

Suootine Epiror. 


RIFLES AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


For some time I have been pondering on the 
selection of a bhig-game rifle and have had in 
mind a .250-3000 Savage lever-action. However, 
these guns freeze in the extreme cold sometimes 
encountered in parts of the North and for that 
reason I have decided on a Model 54 Winchester, 
although I am not accustomed to the bolt-action. 

The above ritle is to be used on deer and the 
occasional moose and bear. What do you think 
of the choice for use on the game mentioned ? 

also had in mind reloading the cartridges 
to a light charge approximating the .25 rim-fire, 
so the gun could be used on rabbits, grouse, etc., 
and in this way I would get year-round practice 
with the gun and be better able fe handle it 
when hunting big game. Can this cartridge be 
successfully volando’ to so light a charge 

Any information you can give me on the above 
questions and the Model 54 Winchester in that 
caliber, or in any other caliber which you should 
suggest in place of the above for the uses men- 
tioned, would be greatly appreciated. 

Hl. ¢ 


TESTER. 


Ans.—There is no reason in the world why the 
lever-action Savage would freeze in your country 
or any other if it is properly cared for. In ver 
cold weather in the far North, all vestige of 
grease should be removed from the action before 
it is taken out. When the wei ather is so cold, 
there is no chance of the gun’s rusting anyway. 
However, when the temperature is below freez- 
ing, do not bring the gun into a hot temperature 
When the thermometer is low outside and you 
bring the gun into a hot room, the moisture con 
denses on it and the action and barrel, both in- 
side and out, sweat. This will cause the gun t 
freeze up again when you take it outside. 

The same thing would ap ply to the Winchester 
Model 54 if you don’t rid it of grease and keep 
it outside. I would, therefore, suggest that when 
buying any new gun to be used at a low tempera- 
ture, such as you have in Northern Ontario in 
the winter, you run gasoline through the action 
so as to dissolve and wash out all 

Of course, the .250-3000 cartridge is, in 
case, entirely too light for moose. I should 
er a Model 54 Winchester for the 
7 mm. cartridge for your purpose. You 
load either of these cartridges to give 
power that you require for small game 

SuHoorinG Epitor. 





grease. 

any 
pre- 
30-06 or 
can re- 
you the 


NO RELATIONSHIP 


What is the relation between 
“accuracy”? T had thought 


“trajectory” and 
that the low trajec 


tory meant fine accuracy and vice-versa, but I 
saw in a back number of Fietp & Stream that 
a certain cartridge, the .33 I believe, is ex- 
tremely accurate at moderate range, although it 


has high trajectory. 


Grorce Lortus. 


Ans.—There is no relation between 


accuracy 


and trajectory. The old .45-70 Springfield, with 
which marvelous records were m: ule at the old 
Creedmore Range, had a terrifically high trajec- 
tory, but it was very accurate. The difficulty is 


that the marksman cannot shoot well with it, as 
he is forced to make a more accurate calculation 
for any given range. But the inherent accuracy 
of the cartridge is there irrespective of whether 
it is fast or slow. 

Snootine Epiror. 


BRUISED FINGER 


I shoot a 12 gauge hammerless gun. Particu- 


larly when shooting heavy loads, the trigget 
guard severely bruises my second finger on my 
trigger hand. Have tried to shoot with finger 


raised, but this seems impossible under the stress 
of shooting. Am informed there is on the m: irket 
a finger casing about 1% inches in length made 
of rubber, with an air bubble in same, to take up 
the shock of gun recoil. Have been unable to find 
out where I can purchase one. One day’s shooting 
almost puts my finger out of commission unless 
I tape it heavily. Please advise where I can 
purchase one of these finger protectors. 
Viras V. VERNOR. 


Ans.—This is something you should correct : 
quickly as possible. First of all, it won’t do y« 
shooting any good—may get you to flinching. 
Second, repeated bruising of that part of your 
finger might eventually lead to serious con- 
sequences. I have a friend who has the same 
trouble. Only he gets his finger skinned and 
bloodied even when he shoots skeet with standard 
loads. Some months ago he put a finger protector 
on his trigger guard. This has not been of very 
much help. He still gets hurt. 

The only rubber finger protectors T have ever 
seen have been imported from England by Aber- 
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" crombie & Fitch, 45th St. and Madison Avenue, | ye - ‘ + >) , 
1 New York City. These finger guards come in| 4 The Best Night ~ SLEEP. vet up EARLY e 
5 two varieties, one that fits on the trigger guard “F, Ider FREE ad 
1 itself, and the other that fits on the finger. | re os neice’ ” e e 
d These finger protectors help, of course, but | WARM is why «ce + in a 
h they do not remove the trouble. You probably 

grip your gun in a peculiarly strained manner. | WooDSs Aretie Down 
i. But of course you cannot change a habit of years | ‘ N Ps 6 > 
S standing and start holding your gun any other | Sle « ping Rohe 
s way. The real cause of your trouble lies in the ) . 
d fact that when you reach for your front trigger, Order from your dealer, or direct from us 


your second finger is pulled into contact with the | 
sharp edge of the trigger guard. The real cure 
for such trouble lies in getting a gun with single 


OOD shelter or bad, night fire or no fire— 
it is all the same to you in your Woods 


Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 


You sleep warm, 


waterfowl; patented down equalizing. Water- 
repellent windproof cover. Pure wool lining. 
Hygienic—body moisture escapes freely. Con- 





trigger set well back toward the guard. Or if fully protected every minute, get a fine night’s trolled ventilation. Opens flat for airing. Talon 
you prefer the double trigger gun, and don’t want rest. Three Star for below freezing. Two Star (hookless) or Lift-the-Dot fastening. Large, 
e to go to the expense of having a single trigger for above. Interlined with soft, light, remarkably $62.50 or $54.00; Medium, $54.50 or $45.50. 
25 ins _— why se = the — — off the warm Woods Everlive down from Northern Carrying bag and straps included. 
. g ed cemead, 4 heen ie ty i eve tried ie WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3401 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 
it You can always protect the triggers with your awe _ 








hand in going through brush 






















1 SHootine Eprror. 
, “ues | | Get Your GUN This PACK 
k MEAT GETTERS OF OLD At your 
1 . . . P e dealer’s HOPPE’S 

5 he Remington U.M.C. catalog of 1915-1916 Price 

listed a cartridge, the .40-65-260 Winchester, $100 NO. 9 
wi giving a velocity of 1790 ft. seconds and a muz- 1% i 
e zle energy of 1800 ft. Ibs. Is there any bolt action — To remove le ad = 
it repeater you know of that will handle this car- | aleae aeer — 
e tridge? My idea is a bolt action on the border- | q 

line between high-pressure, high-velocity smoke: | 


Hoppe’s Oil 





e less, and low-pressure black powder. I am dating | 
it back a long way, but | remember as a boy in To lubricate work 
ld Colorado, that the old Sallard .40-70 was a real \. ing parts, clean 
sew oes ° paar ance right, . : ant a Single Trigger? Here's a good one! Fool- 
ne meat getter if vou could estimate dist ince right | =< pio Want aS I T : ? Here’ d t Fool 
Va. B. Hummer. | OR sees Proof, Non-Selective—$3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 
Ans.—You will be disappointed to learn that | d went. gust. one of our used guns. Can't be put on other makes. 


PATCHES 





























there is no bolt action made which will take this N . Our famous ‘‘Long Range’’ double, $21.60, Single 
. shell. It was designed for the model 1886 Win- end Channing desides a Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. A catalog for 3c in stamps. 
, ¢ Guide inel : P p 
y chester and the model 1893 Marlin, both lever | ff ed. If not sup- Tube of Hoppe’s “It’s a Durable Double’’ 
ac runs, The 65-2 . ‘ lied please writ . 
f action guns, The .40-65-260 is a rimmed shell, plied please write Gun Grease Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
whereas the bolt action requires a rimless car- | FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
: tridge. You are quite right in your statement 2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sq that these old guns were meat getters in their | _s i yee 
& { day, but their day has definitely passed. Today | 
é we find our game relatively scarce and gun-shy, , ‘ Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope 
es and this, together with the fact that our forests Date Yours from 1934 sight with & H. 
‘ have been cut away so that most of our shooting quick detachable mount. 
: is in the open at greater range than was custom. 
' ry fifty years ago, places these heavy-bullet, 
high-trajectory cartridges on the shelf. As you Make THIS the 





say, they would still be meat getters if one could 
estimate distance accurately. Therein lies the 
trick. These heavy bullets travel a “rainbow” on 
their way to the target. They were quite accurate 
if one knew the range. But in the of this 
exact knowledge, they introduced too much 


Year that your GRIFFIN & HOWE 
Springfield commences making history 
thoroughly fine rifle that you have 


Yet the been wanting. Start the We 
G partnership that you have dreamed of—-you and such 


a rifle. A rifle stock 
selected as the best of its time, matching your hunting 


usually carry in 
a limited num- 
ber of fine restyled rifles ready 


absence 


enthusiasm, 





guesswo ( ne’ shooting vt > Styled and ornamented according to your own ideas, Action and barrel for use. We also supply best 
guesswork int ) one s shooting. And with game genuine improved NEW Government ‘Springfield issue. Caliber .30 Govt. telescope sights, Write full de- 
it so plentiful today, when one does get a shot, | "06, .35 Whelen or .400 Whelen. Star-gauged barrel, 20, 22, 24 in. tails for prices. 




















he doesn’t want to have his chance spoiled by | G. '& H. stock, made to your exact specifications. Fitted with sights GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc 

making the wrong guess. especially for you, Finish whatever you specify—from plain to de luxe, Papp ahs Cunsmithins ” 
¢ for close-range shooting in heavily wooded all ornamenting by G. & H. master craftsmen. . . And costing you LESS 202-F E “th st aie York City 
3 sections, such as in much of the Pennsylvania than you might pay elsewhere for an inferior rifle. . “ 





leer cover, these heavy-bullet calibres are still } 































suy ee mely serviceable. | 
he old .44-40 is still quite popular in these 
sateen where the range is frequently less than | a - 
: * fifty yards, and where the underbrush is so dense | PACIFI Pacific Sights 
1d that a light, high-velocity bullet might easily be | Front and Rear for al if 
¢ deflected or even completely broken up before GUN SIGHT & TS rall Rifles. | Hay Fever . Bronchitis 
I reaching its maz : co Pacific Speed Reloading Prominent pore authority now advises colleagues — 
at Snootine Eprror. ; Tools—Reloading Supplies. | “There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
x Send 3c for General Catalog. more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
{ STOCK TOO STRAIGHT | cides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
e P ° ‘ —_— | Book on remodeling Enfields, discovery of European physician — regarded as exceedingly a 
I imported a short time ago an L. C. Smith Krags, Springfields—send 10c. contnibutic an to Matera Medica hes worked wonders, ute ates aalin. N No 
12. ve Ss rle. ou x} . > >| a . . dope ombats toxp ondition. Atta asic Cause oun els ake} 
2-gauge single-trigger gun but committed the | Dept. A—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. Write at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 
\ foolish error of ordering a trap model instead of 1 1349 Securities Building, Seattle, Washington 
th a field-grade gun, with the result that the weapon | ~—— 7 ae al 
k doesn't fit me. The stock is too straight. Can I | . es 
on have it bent or fixed in any way? a >) 
is H. Sopersten, New ZEALAND. / 20 $4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 
as Ans.—An expert stock man can frequently ° sy aoe 
mn A 7 a use Specia fever. 
m bend a stock. This is a ticklish job at best. I Up. $5.25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever 
cy personally feel it must weaken the stock some- | Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 
er what. Before having the stock bent, however, | 
| 


in mind that the 
straighter s 


bear 
mmewhat 


average man can shoot a | 


i J ‘s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 
than he imagines he | 


**Who ever saw a broken Lefever 


said “it 











can. If you are definitely sure that this stock is | ONE TRIGGER Send 3c stam 

too straight for you, you can do one (or all) of - for Cataloaue LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 
: three oo 
a ‘irst, you can scrape the comb down gently | 


glass, until it per- | a 
: Improves your shooting! 


and carefully ‘with a “piece of 














mits your sighting eye to come nearer to the 

Pi ) 
level of the breech S ? King’ ade ‘ 

$s - : P - W King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
_ Second, you can increase the pitch of the gun ant to wap Guns? clear up the target—make the 
either by slightly lengthening the stock at the We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, black blacker, remove haze. 
heel, or by slightly shortening it at the toe. For or exchange with you for any other firearm you l ooh all prominent shesters 
try-out purposes you can lengthen the stock at may want. Write us what you have, and what rifle and shotgun. Send for 


will make setae 
return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


the heel by loosening the buttplate far enough at you want, and we 
' the top to insert a couple of felt shotgun wads, |] ~ 

between the wood and the buttplate. This will 
ive you the effect of increased pitch down the 
muzzle and should eliminate some of the fault 
of a too-straight, high-shooting gun. 

Third, in shooting the gun, I suggest you keep | ~ — a : - . om = 
the thumb of the trigger hand over alongside the — . — _— 
stock instead of wrapping it tightly over the top 
of the grip. The effect of this is to permit you to 


you an offer by 





F.W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





















SINGLE TRIGGER 


ITHACA A reliable $6.5 


0 non- 











raise your gun clear up to your face, without the RECOIL EO TS vee es eeacal : 
ne resistance of the thumb hooked over the top of j j PAD selective single trigger, fitted to any new or used 
2 the grip. Occasionally I have been under the ; ONLY Ithaca numbered above 175,000. Ship entire gun— 
rd necessity of using this trick myself in shooting } $2.25 not fitted to other makes. 
si a borrowed gun on an impromptu shooting party, : 
ry where | found the stock a bit too straight. } Field and trap guns $3 9.75 to $900. oo 


Suootine Epirtor. 


Catalogue Free ITHACA GUN co., Box 11,ITHACA,N.Y. 
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THE STATION-8 BIRDS 
By Bob Nichols 


HETHER skeet’s station-8 tar- 
gets were a stroke of sheer 
genius at the beginning, or 
whether they were just a happy 

accident, I do not know. It really doesn’t 
matter. But I do know that in this most 
colorful of all shotgun games, the station-8 
birds are responsible for a very major 
share of skeet’s color. The station-8 shots 
are the despair of the beginner and the de- 
light of the expert. 

In the early stages of the game, these 
two shots were frequently and caustically 
characterized as absurd and silly. It was 
argued that no one ever took a shot in the 
field that even faintly resembled these 
two. This was a mistaken viewpoint, of 
course, and the expression of such 
opinion simply revealed a total mis- 
understanding of the principle in- 
volved. No real sportsman of 
course would ever shoot his feath- 
ered game as close to the gun as 
the station-8 targets are killed. 
Che purpose of the station-8 target 
was distinctly not to teach the no- 
vice wingshot to blow his feath- 
ered game to pieces at five to ten 
yards range, but to teach him 
qu ick and automatic gun-handling 
on flushed game that might offer 
only a split-second opportunity to 
get ina fast shot. Without the skill 
acquired from practice at these 
two shots at the station-8 peg, the 
inexperienced grouse hunter, for 
instance, would frequently find 
himself standing foolishly with un- 
fired gun, while his booming quar- 
ry roared to safety, in less than a 
second, behind the intervening 
screen of brush and thicket. 

No, the station-8 targets should 
never under any circumstances be 
considered as practice on short- 
range shooting. On the contrary, 
their primary purpose is to teach 
automatic gun handling and gun 
pointing. More than any other shot 
on the skeet field, the station-8 
birds offer the substance of Art in 
wingshooting. 

‘Teach me how to break the 
No. 8 targets,” pleads the beginner. 

\ll right, here goes: 

The first stumbling block the 
novice encounters is usually in the 

iatter of stance. Instead of stand- 
ing upright with the muscles of 
his whole body in fluid flexibility, 
he will invariably stoop over at 
the hips. To make matters worse, 
he will then usually extend his gun 
out from his body where the un- 
supported strain gives him the 
poorest possible leverage for get- 
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ting the gun into quick action. To add 
to these difficulties, he will then hold th 
muzzle of his gun so high that it a 
scures the target in its initial flight as it 
leaves the trap house. This is probably 
the most baffling and the most devastating 
fault of all, because as his eyes are con- 
scious of the gun muzzle out there, he is 
really gun-conscious on this shot, whereas 
he should be completely target-conscious. 
This is clearly a gun-pointer’s shot, and 
in all gun pointing, the shooter must be 
absolutely target-conscious, rather than 
gun-conscious, 

On top of all these difficulties, the 
novice is invariably prone to focus his 
eyes intently on the opening from which 
the target is about to flash into view. In 
other words, with his eyes intently fo- 
cused on the spot where the target is about 
to appear, as the target flashes out, his 


Stand erect, but not stiff. Ready but not tense. Easy but 
alert. Gun well in to body for balance and leverage. ably less, 
Muzzle below line of vision. Eyes at universal focus. ) 
Left thumb pointing. Look at the target. Point swiftly. 


Shoot quickly! 
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eyes are taken completely by surprise, and 
are forced to the necessity of unfocusing 
from the original spot—and then there is 
the most difficult job of desperately trying 
to refocus on a target that has already 
gained five yards before it is clearly seen. 

The average man’s eyesight is not equal 
to this task in optical gymnastics. And 
with all of these disconcerting factors, the 
shooter is almost entirely stripped of poise 
and balance—without which all wing- 
shooting, and especially that style of wing- 
shooting which calls for automatic gun 
pointing, is almost impossible to achieve 
with any success. 

When a man takes up pistol shooting, 
he very quickly learns that it is best for 
him to stand with his body turned at some 
one particular angle to the line of fire. 
Some good pistol shots adopt a stance so 
that their bodies are almost at a forty-five 
degree angle with the line of fire. 
For others this angle is consider- 
As the pistol shooter 
progresses in his training, he 
very quickly falls into one par- 
ticular stance where the mus- 
cles of his body come to what 
might be termed “dead center,” 
where they no longer have a ten- 
dency to pull his shots to one side 
or the other of his line of aim. 


IMILAR tactics must be used 

by the skeet shooter at sta- 
tion-8. Stand with your feet at 
such an angle to the line of fire, 
that when you mount your gun, 
it will come up smoothly in an 
overhead arc that coincides with 
the line of the target’s flight. 

My advice regarding stance at 
station-8 is to keep the left shoul- 
der and the line of the body pretty 
well in the vertical plane of the 
target’s flight. In other words, 
assuming that you are a right- 
handed shot, keep the line of your 
body and your left shoulder point- 
ed pretty well in towards the trap 
house. This also gives you the 
great advantage of powerful lever- 
age in mounting your gun. 

Now about the gun—keep this 
in pretty close to your body. Again 
the advantage of powerful lever- 
age plays an important part. From 
this point you can overcome the 
inertia of the motionless gun with 
the least effort and with the great- 
est speed. 

Keep the muzzle of the gun 
slightly elevated, but never so high 
that it will offer confusing inter- 
ference to your eyes in catching 
sight of the target. 

Now about the eyes. Keep your 
eyes at universal focus. With your 
eyes thus at “wide-vision,” they 
are not focused on anything in par- 
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ticular, but are instantly alert to any move- 
ment in the field of vision. They are at rest, 
so-to-speak, and from this state they are in- 
stantly aroused to quick focus on the 
moving target as it flashes out of the trap. 
In other words, they are not forced to the 
necessity of first_unfocusing, and then re- 
focusing on the target after it has travel- 
led perhaps ten to fifteen feet from the 
trap. Keeping the eyes at universal focus 
relieves one of optica il strain. For of course, 
optical strain is quickly translated into 
muscular strain. 

In other words, the man who looks 
intently at the spot where the target is 
about to appear, with his eyes closely 
focused on this spot, is under a needless 
optical strain which will most surely have 





py ore to stiffen up the muscles in his 
body. This is a terrific disadvantage, as 
you can readily see. For a shooter in this | 
condition of strain must not only overcome | 
the inertia of the weight of his gun, but | 
must also overcome the inertia of his | 
— stiffened body—with the result that | 
by the time he has released himself from | 
the anchoring force of bound muscles and | 
motionless gun, the target has approached 
so close overhead that he is completely 
flustered out of all poise and ree 
FTER you have given the ready signal, 
and your eye catches the first move- 
ment of the flying target—never for an in- 
stant let your eyes waver from the oncom- 
ing target. Pay no attention to your gun. 
Swing your gun up from underneath ‘and 
let drive. Point at your bird. Never at- 
tempt to aim. Killing this No. 8 target is 
entirely a gun-pointet’s job and never a 
gun-aiming job. As a matter of fact, the 
gun-i — business really has no place in 
the higher realm of wingshooting. Your 
hands will do your bidding under the 
commanding concentration of your eyes. | 
don't know whether it was misleading or 
not, but I have frequently told beginners 
to “feel” for this target. Keeping the 
eyes concentrated on the target, swing 
your gun up from underneath and actually 
“feel” for the target—and snap the trig- 
ger home when your eyes tell your hands 
“You've got it!” } 
Now about the hands. Always get a 
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whose 





MASTER MISSES 


yout Miguee Sonk. Ot coast ae ane If he could talk he’d recommend SKEET! 


your gun with tightly clenched muscles. 
Just tight enough to be secure, and to give | 
you absolute command of your gun, and 
yet leave your muscles flexible. I usually 
advise a beginner to keep the thumb of his 
trigger hand alongside the gun, rather 
than tightly locked over the top of the 
grip. The gun always swings up with 
easier freedom at greater speed, especially 
on an overhead shot such as this, if it 
doesn’t have to work against the restrain- 
ing force of the thumb locked over the 
top of the grip. Grip the gun with your | 
trigger hand securely underneath, with 
the palm of your hand. 

Timing is the most important factor in 
shooting the station-8 birds. Strive to get 
on your birds as quickly as possible and 
shoot as quickly as you get on—as quickly 
as your eyes tell you you are right. Never 
try to follow a station-8 bird in. The shot | 
gets increasingly difficult as it gets nearer 
to you. As the target gets closer, your | 
shot pattern not only decreases in size, 
but your angle of fire changes much more 
rapidly, and consequently, your ability to 
lead properly is placed at a great disad- 
vantage. Point your gun swiftly. Shoot 
quickly. Practice doing this and eventual- 
ly your timing will become automatic. 

Many shooters make the station-8 shot 
much more difficult for themselves by 
getting up at the station and fiddling 
around for a while, shuffling their feet, 
and taking several practice aims before 





FEW MOMENTS before, he stood 
poised on the point... his body 
taut and motionless ... his nose 
quivering ever so slightly—waiting 
eagerly for the kill that never came. 


Now his eyes are sad. His mouth 
droops with disappointment. All 
the glory of the day, all the joy of 


| the hunt has gone for him. 


He forgets soon, of course—if the 
misses are few and far between. But 
no hunter can expect a good bird 
dog to forget a whole season, or 
| even a whole day, of missed shots. 


Practise at SKEET enables a 
hunter to keep faith with his dog. 
Skeet offers all the angles and posi- 
tions found in field shooting—and 
more. It is a shooting game for 
genuine practise and good, rousing, 
competitive fun! 


Learn about Skeet. Write for 
your free copy of ‘“‘ Skeet Shooting 
Hints” published by du Pont. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Incorporated 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 


FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 




















MAULED 
BY A 
GRIZZLY! 


About a year ago Mr. Ray E. Dear- 
dorf, while a member of a United 
States Geological Survey party in 
Alaska, had a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter with a huge grizzly that was one 
of the narrowest escapes from death 
any man has ever had. He was badly 
injured, and only iron nerve and self- 
control saved his life. He has told 
about it in one of the most genuinely 
thrilling stories ever published. Don’t 
miss it. You will find it 


the Septem ber 


Rield e 
Stream 


which will be on sale August 1st. All 
issues hereafter will be published on 
the Ist instead of the 10th of each 
month. 


The September issue will be another 
high-water mark—one of the very fin- 
est we have ever published. Among 
the dozen articles of unusual interest 
and practical value will be— 


Stalk on the Dunes 


A grand description of a wild-turkey 
hunt in South Carolina, by Archibald 
Rutledge. 


Ghost of Simmons Creek 


A delightful snipe-shooting article 
full of helpful pointers, by Kendrick 
Kimball. 


Spice of Life 
Salt water fishing, from 400-pound 
Jewfish to 1-pound a and the 
where, when and how of it, by Elmer 
Ransom 


And: an article full of outdoor wis- 
dom by the Old Warden; a practical 
article on moose hunting; a historical 
article on “hound-dogs”; a historical 
article on the rifle; an article on 
white-tailed deer; and an article on 
salmon fishing. 


Also, of course, the regular departments 
crammed full of practical information. 


Don’t miss this issue. Look for it on the 
stands, if you are not a_ subscriber, on 
August Ist. Ask your newsdealer now to save 
a copy for you. 











| a fairly good shot on every 


Fie ld & 


calling for their birds. The dub golfer in- 
variably gets up and shuffles nervously 
from one position to another and waggles 
this way and that in addressing his ball, 
never realizing that all the while he is doing 
this his muscles are piling themselves up 
into impossible combinations, and his men- 
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to pound himself on the head with a ham- 
mer because it feels so good when he stops, 
After a few shots out three to five yards 
in front of the No. 8 peg, I bring them 
back in the regulation shooting position, 
and after that harrowing experience out 
front they all agree that it seems easy as 


< 


North Shore Skeet Club Team—winners of the Firecp & Stream Cup, N. Y. State Skeet 
Championship, Utica Gun Club grounds, Utica, N. Y., May 19-20. Left to right, Zilin- 


ski, 94; Johnson, 96; Hulsen, 94; 


Watts, 82; Eschenbach, 92— 


Total 458 x 500. Abdul 


Abulbul Sklar, yclept Dave, won the individual championship with 96, but through 
sheer modesty, crawled under the car just as this picture was taken 


tal hazard is growing by leaps and bounds 
like a rapidly inflating balloon—with the 
result that when he takes his mighty 
swing at the ball, he all too frequently 
dubs his shot miserably. The good golfer 
walks up to his ball with all the assurance 
in the world, without any hesitation at 
all, and smacks it cleanly down the fair- 
way. The good skeet shot does the same 
at station-8. 

To help some shooters overcome this 
disconcerting habit of tightening them- 
selves up into a psychological knot before 
taking the shot at station-8, I frequently 
have them stand in shooting position at 
station-8 and then (assuming the shooter 
to be a right-handed shot) have them take 
three steps backward, starting with the 
right foot. Then from this position, I ask 
them to take three steps forward, starting 
on the left foot, and the instant the third 
step is completed, to call for the target. 
The first friend I ever tried this on was 
a man who seemed absolutely unable to 
connect with the station-8 target. He was 
other station, 
but at station-8 he always insisted on 
shuffling about and working himself into 
such an emotional state before calling for 
the bird, that he actually wasn’t capable 
of breaking one bird out of twenty. The 
afternoon I started him on this three-step 
walkup to the station, by the time he got 
to his fourth box of shells, he rewarded 
my efforts by breaking eighteen straight 
and finishing with 22 x 25 at this one 
station. And was he delighted! 

I have had other friends who were nor- 
mally pretty good shots at station-8. But 
all of a sudden would come a period in 
their shooting where they seemed abso- 
lutely incapable of connecting with the 
target. My remedy with these lads is to 
step them out from three to five yards in 
front of the station-8 peg, and then calmly 
tell them to call for the bird and shoot 
from that position. This plan simply 
works on the old theory of getting a man 


pie to smash-the target from the normal 
shooting position—and they do it. 

Now, let us summarize the foregoing 
and see if we can make it a little clearer. 

Assuming that you are a right-hand- 
ed shot, take your stance back of the 
station-8 peg. Stand easily erect and keep 
the head up and the chin tucked down 
slightly. Stand so that the line of your 
body keeps your left shoulder pointing 
pretty well into the line of the target's 
flight. Keep your gun in close to your body 
for good leverage. Keep the muzzle below 
your line of sight, so that it will not inter- 
fere with your quick pick-up of the target 
in its initial flight. Keep a good secure 
(but not too tight) hold of your gun fore 
and aft. With the lower part of your 
trigger hand, grip the stock quite securely 
and keep your thumb over on the right 
hand side of the gun as this facilitates 
easy and rapid upward swing of the gun. 
Keep your eyes at universal focus—at 
“wide-vision”—where any motion within 
a ten-foot circle around the opening of the 
trap house will instantly attract their at- 
tention. Call for your bird easily without 
explosive vocal effort. The instant your 
eyes catch sight of the target, focus on it 
—see it, see it, see it! “Feel” for it with 
your gun—and with complete assurance 
that your hands will follow the bidding of 
your eyes, shoot quickly. 


HE station-8 shot is by far the most 
exciting and most pleasurable shot on 
he skeet field. And believe it or not, ~~ 
wa have once mastered the hang of it, 1 
is the easiest shot in skeet. 

Any good skeet shot worth his salt 
ought easily to break better than 90 per 
cent of his targets at station-8—at least 
75 per cent of his targets from a position 
five yards out in front of station-8—and 
40 per cent of his targets at the mid-way 
point, or ten yards from the trap house. 


And gosh, ain’t it fun! 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 67) 


ing the supply of our marine fishes as in 
the case of the fresh-water species. Even 
far greater salt-water stocking programs 
than any that have thus far been attempted 
could hardly prové to be more than a drop 
in a bucket when the vast expanse of the 
ocean is taken into consideration. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered 


that the figures given represent those 
of the outstanding — striped-bass _ fish- 
ing clubs of that time—most of which 


were concentrated in a comparatively 
small area in Rhode Island. All of the 
big stripers caught in a single year are, 
on the other hand, not entered in the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest. 
In other words, the club records are much 
more complete and probably extend over 
a longer period of years than those of 
our Contests. Unfortunately, some of our 
older records are not complete at all. 

Despite all of this, the largest fish listed 
by any of the Rhode Island clubs weighed 
68 pounds. The heaviest bass entered in 
our Contests during the past seven years 
weighed 59 —. This fish came from 
Jamestown, Rhode Island. Other Fretp & 
STREAM ge vl winners weighing 57, 
5514, 53%4 and 5214 pounds compare fa- 
vorably enough with the 62-, 63- and 64- 
pounders listed as the heaviest fish by 
some of the old Rhode Island clubs. 

Were it not for the commercial fishing 
interests and if the shores of Rhode Island 
were fished as intensively today and the 
records kept as completely as they were 
half a century ago, ‘there is no reason at 
all to suppose that the bass of today would 
not weigh just as — as they ever did. 
The big fish are there, but fhe nets either 
eet them or keep them from coming with- 
in reach of the sport fishermen. 

While we are on the subject it is in- 
indoles to note that the present world’s- 
record striped bass taken on rod and reel 
is a 73-pounder caught in Vineyard Sound, 
Massachusetts, in 1913. At the time the 
Forest and Stream article of 1905 was 
written, the record was held by a 70- 
pound fish caught off Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1873. 

Now, while we will skip over a period 
of sixty-one years, we will remain in the 
same waters. Here John F. Collins caught 





HEN a man fishes in the 

ocean, he knows not what 
he may pull up. Elmer Ransom, 
in the September issue, contends 
that this type of fishing is “THE 
SPICE OF LIFE.” 














his 5544-pounder, which won First Prize 
in last year’s Contest. This magnificent 
striper, which measured 53 inches in 


length and 29% inches in girth, was taken 
off Cherry Neck, Newport, Rhode Island, 
on October 12, 1933. The bait used was an 
eel bob made by Mr. Collins. This is how 
he did it: 

“On the evening of October 10, 1933, 
in a spot where innumerable schools of 
bluefish were just chopping up the mullet 
and small mossbunkers by the thousands, 
I was enjoying myself casting and trolling 
for blues. A striped bass followed my eel- 
skin lure three times, but would not take 

Evidently it did not look good enough 
to him. As it was now getting dark, I de- 
cided to quit for the day. 

“The next evening I went out again 
and had a grand time with those blues. 
All of a sudden there was an enormous 
swirl near my plug as it hit the water. 
Again, however, the striper would not 


take this eel-skin bait. I fished until dark, 
cursing every blue that hit the lure. 
“The next day being a holiday, I de- 
cided to make up a few so-called eel bobs. 
From the experience that I have had with 
these lures, they almost always work bet- 
ter than anything else in this section. 
Therefore, on the evening of Columbus 
Day I was well heeled with fresh eel bobs. 
“Again, however, I could interest noth- 
ing but blues, and by the time I was down 
to my last two bobs I was pretty well 
peeved at Mr. Bass. In fact, I was about 
ready to quit when whango! What 
strike! Then the fun began. Straight out 
of the water he came, and I thought I 
would never be able to stop him. 
there were about twenty yards of line left 
on the reel, he decided to sound. Was I 
glad? 
sulked and hoped in the meantime that he 
wouldn’t decide to make another run. He 
didn’t. He was satisfied to stay right 
there; so I began to_put on the pressure 
and work him in. Gradually I took in 
line, fully expecting him to tear off some 
more at any moment. I kept on working 
and working, and when I had him about 
twenty-five yards from shore he apparently 





EXT month, Kendrick Kim- 

ball goes snipe hunting, with 
prairie chickens as a side line. 
“THE GHOST OF SIMMONS 
CREEK” is the first story in 
the next issue. 











decided that I had had my way long 


enough and was going to take matters into | 


his own hands. 

“What a fight he put up! First he took 
off about fifty or sixty yards of line and 
then bucked, rolled, did a few side runs 
and some fancy diving. Now it was my 
turn to work him back. He made a short 
spurt and then turned belly up. Not know- 
ing exactly how big he was, I began to 
look for someone to help me land him, 
but there was nobody around. Finally I 
managed to work him into a small gully 
and lost no time in sinking my fingers 
into his gills. That meant it was all over. 

“Now I had a good look at him and de- 
cided that if he intended to go places I 
would go too. I pulled him high and dry 
and, with the aid of my flash-light, started 
an inspection. What I found certainly made 
me sit up and take notice. From the left | 
top lip down to the center of his mouth | 
and back about two inches, and on his 
right jaw from the center of his mouth 
almost back to the jaw-bone were two 
wounds which had entirely healed. Evi- 
dently he had 
plenty! There were circles of grizzly- 
looking white flesh all around his wounds. 
He certainly was a grand old warrior and 
as fine a specimen of striped bass as I 
have ever seen.” 

The Second Prize in our 1933 Striped 
Bass Class went to George A. Barker, 
Jr., who caught a 48%-pound striper in 
Hull's Cove, Rhode Island. This fish 
measured 4934 inches in length and 2714 
inches in girth. It was caught on Septem- 
ber 25, 1933, on a tin jig. 

The third-prize winner, Holbert T. 
Smales, took a  striper weighing 47 
pounds 3 ounces and measuring 50 inches 
in length and 28 inches in girth. 
was caught off Newport, Rhode Island, 
on August 21, 1933, on a mackerel bait. 

Fourth Prize went to F. P. Whelan, 
who caught a 44-pound striper off Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, on October 27, 1933. 
The fish measured 46 inches in length and 
271% inches in girth and was taken on a 
calico-crab bait. 


been hooked before—and | 


When 


The fish | 
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These colorful targets, representing small 

game, provide all the sport of skeet ata 
fraction of the cost. 

Ask your dealer for an individual unit 

| —all the necessary mechanical equipment 

and one target head with six facings at 

$6.50, plus tax 

Complete sets for Official Gofort Games, 

$30, plus tax. 
| Sh 
Get your Park 
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| THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
See your local dealer or write direct {or further Information to Dept. D. 








For All 


Stem Makes it easy to keep fire- 
™arms in perfect condition — 
c= always ready for instant use. Marble’s 
Nitro-Solvent Oil — 
—Dissol ves Powder Residue 
—Lubricates thoroughly 
—Neutralizes acids 
— Removes rust 
—Prevents rust 
—Cleans and polishes 
postpaid for 7c 4 —For reels, rods, typewriters, etc. 
— Does not gum or dry up quickly. 


MARBLES = stivinr OU 


contains no acid—won’t congeal. Apply even if you Sepan's t 
time to clean gun. Stops corrosion inunodiately! Can 
wiped out later. Sold by leading dealers. (AS _ 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 52s Deita Ave., Giadstene, Mieb., U.S.A. 
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SEDGLEY 


SPRINCFIELD 
SPORTER 


For Any 
Kind of Big 
Game, — 
os ulibres for ort in, 
Nee Send for Fre A x au 
Cat os 


, Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. Kine Co., Call Bliy., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
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U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS 










NEW CATALOG 
WJust Out .... All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 23 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories. 


ew Send 25c in stamps for 152 page arms catalog 
A. bk. STOEGER, INc. 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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BEST BLOOD LINES OBTAINABLE 


Sire: 
Dam: 


He by: 


She 


Ruggles Aglow Champion 
Danada Winnie by: Wisty 


@ DANADA KENNELS e 


All Aglow 
Chichabu 





NAPERVILLE RD. WHEATON, ILL. 
Oorang Airedales 
Oorang Airedales. the all-round do are excellent 
retrievers on upland ame md terfow!l natural 
pheasant and grouse hunter wift ilent trailing 
tree-barkers on raccoon and big game At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and chil 
dren. Registered trained dogs and puppies shipped on 
trial Also Hounds, Vointers, Setter Spaniel 


Beagles and Terriers 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








RESERVE YOUR TRAINED SPRINGER 


for this Fall's shooting. I have a string of grand 
young Springer dogs and bitehes at work and am now 
booking orders for Sept. delivery. Priced at only $150 
up. Quick trong workers and tender retrievers of 
rouse, pheasant, chicken, partridge, quail, ducks and 
rabbits. Trained in the greatest game country in Amer 
ica. Reserve yours now. Send for catalog, also of lovel 
Springer puppies and three Show English Setters 
All A.K.C. No duty. American money accepted at Par 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop Winnipeg, Can. 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 
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OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS: 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


OW the Irish water spaniel origi- 

nated cr was first produced, there 

is no folk-lore or written evidence 
to quote. Suffice it to say that for thirty 
years previous to the year 1859, Justin 
merge a South of eo sportsman 
not only had the breed, but took justifia- 
bie pride in it as a sporting dog. Writing 
seventy-five years ago, he said: “I have 
been owner of curly coated Irish water 


| spaniels for the last thirty years, and have 


been, it were, the godiather of most 
of those disposed of, the dealers always 
recommending their dogs by saying ‘they 
are one of McCarthy's real old breed.’ 1 
have bestowed many scores of dogs and 
bitches to gentlemen in every county in 
Jreland and many parts of England, and 
bitches have been sent to me from every 
part of this country for the services of my 
celebrated dog Boatswain, the patriarch 
of all the highly bred dogs in the country. 

My old dog Boatswain lived to about 
e eighteen years old, when although in good 
health and spirits I was obliged to de- 
stroy him... . The breed will not stand 
a cross with any other breed. ... The pure 
very scarce.” 


as 


breed has become 


The photograph of Mr. Swan's team 
of Califor nia-bred Irish water spaniels 
will not point to the decadence of the 


McCarthy breed, close on four score years 
since the above was written. It is true that 
the breed is not over-plentiful in its old 
homeland of yesterday, but it has become 
widely distributed throughout the United 
States and in Canada. We are told that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof; so, by the same token, we may 


TWENTY TYPICAL 


gather that a sporting or shooting water- 
dog that has ever been found reliable and 
unafraid of winter work in the northern 
parts of this section of the world, must 
be of prime usefulness. 

Thus it is that the Irish water spaniel, 
as a duck, marsh and generally reliable 
hunting and retrieving dog, is deservedly 
popular throughout the land. Here let it 
be written that it was dogs of this breed 
which had a good deal to do with the 
moulding of the sporting dispositions and 
enthusiasms already awakened in_ the 
breasts of many prominent sportsmen 
Irish water spaniels have been employed 


for every sort of the youngsters’ game- 
shooting diversions. 
As before written, the fact that the 


Irish water spaniel is so popular in the 
Maritime Provinces of the Dominion, in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Northwest, goes 
a long way to prove that the breed has 
been found suitable for duck hunters. 
on years ago, while at a show at St. 
John, New Brunswick, a small strain 
of liver-colored, curly-coated, long-eared 
and whip-tailed Irish water spaniels was 
seen. I was told their lesser size was 
found to be more suitable for the small 
beats used by local duck hunters. Had 
these little St. John dogs—there an 
excellent large strain of true Irish water 
spaniels still there—been of even less size, 
they would have approximated the stature 
and weight of a variety curly-coated 


is 


ot 


liver-colored dogs, as often as not de- 
scribed as American water spaniels. 
As the tails of these small, curly dogs 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Only a part of probably the largest aggregation of these shooting-retrieving-bench-show dogs in the world. 
Percy K. 


Owner: 


Swan, 


Chice, California 
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are allowed to remain at their full lengths | 
—they are not docked—it may be readily | 
j gathered that their breeders look upon | 
) the whelps as the water dogs of the mor- 
row: they were to be retrievers from the 
water, and, consequently, would require instead ae merely stupefying tram 
the full-length tails for steering purposes. 
fr. McCarthy, who produced the Irish WHEN you dust your dog or cat with Pulvex, no fleas or lice 
water spaniel just as we see the dog to- revive to reinfest. In addition to killing all parasites present, 
day, never gave even a hint as to how Pulvex will “flea-proof” your pet so that other fleas and lice 
his dog-breed was produced—if, indeed, will stay off for days afterwards. 
j ‘ McCarthy was the founder of a_ variety Pulvex twice a month and your pet will never be bothered 
"4 that, in appearance, is so greatly different by fleas or lice. While deadly to pests, Pulvex is harmless to 
/; from other pure breeds such as the big pets, even if swallowed. Non-irritating, too! Odorless. Pro- 
/ poodle and a large water por idle-spaniel tect your dog against the torments and menace of fleas (they 
/, like dogs of Philip Reinagle’s time (1749- spread tapeworms) by Pulvex-ing regularly. Give your pet that 
/) 1833). The short, close curls and liver- flea-free summer which Pulvex absolutely insures. At pet shops 
color most likely came from some kind of and drug stores, in shaker-top cans, sold on a money-back 
water dog—presumably a spaniel or an guarantee, 50c; or direct from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Irish retriever—a dog that was not unlike Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
the Chesapeake, both kinds having smooth 





faces. 

But from whence came the whip-tail 
of the Irish water spaniel? Perhaps it ar- 
rived from the liver or any other colored 
pointer. Still Mr. McCarthy's secret died 
with him, but happily not before he had | — — 
handed down to posterity a thoroughly ‘ 
deserving ethan aad gunning dog. The "(Springe rs) W orking Strain 


Irish water spaniel has been acclaimed as || At Stud tmp. Aubrey of Avandale by Samson of Leam 





—with every can of Pulvex Flea Powder, 
a copy of “10 Tricks to Teach Your Dog.” 
Learn how to teach your dog those new, 


KILLS THEM OFF.. novel, mysterious stunts with which you 
AND KEEPS THEM FF and nd_your pet can amaze your friends. 
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ad a i stig: LLEWELLIN- 
nd merit. Americans admire him. | Nice lot of liver and white and black and white pups. | ’ ~ LAVES ACK 
Going on 6 months old. These are being handled and 4 . a ND 
rn | farm exercised every day. Ground work of their train- ; ’ ; iff. ALLWY 
ast THE SHOW SETTERS OF TODAY ing completed. All retrieve from land and water and | i Py) Oh maLtwyo 
7 are obedient : mt AGa ; \ 
FTER more than thirty years’ experi- | |_C. H. SPROAT, M. D. Valley Falls, N. Y. Sl aaa 
el, ence among the best setters at the " CHESAPEAKE | PUPPIES | sters one pup- 
ble nC ave . ’ > Thite : ac of 7 males born pies sired by the 
. bench events of the United States and dine Chomnins Bt Parker, 7 Beat  Saaitn 
ily Canada, it may be written that the English Dam Howes Queen Bess. Me FG. and American 
it iain : i: en canes ace 1 and saci These puppies have every Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
setters ot today are as good and, very thing that could be desired | Out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
‘ed likely, a great deal better than ever be- —coat, color, conformation, | MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
‘ ; 4 9 5 > be ents and field dog Champion Grey Friar Perfect development, condition 
i fore. The same can be written about the Vs went inoculated with | and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 
nd Irish setters; but the Gordons or black- cine. Reg. in Can Kennel Club, | ¢0 Patron $40, 
the and-tan setters of Scotland have fallen GUNTHORPE CHESAPEAKE KENNELS S, S, Metaee, Giver Sotee, Seine 
a away, not only in numbers but in the rich- | 618—7th St. Saskatoon 4. Howe ee ee Telephone Kensington 245 W 
re ee 5 obit tuaaes f » tan-c . - 
ness and distribution of the tan-colored E 
; : “eee nglish Springer aniels 
ne- markings. It is repeated that the English BENCH SHOW SETTERS | fisted s aie P : _ hr eatin albedd 
: - o litters healthy, rugged, farm-raisec 3 sirec 
; and Irish setters of the moment are very THAT ARE SHOOTING DOGS by Champion Marol Duke of Errab and International 
the oa Ince « it is seld ¢ “ 7YVVe Dr. W. F. Daw, 2796 Burdick Ave., Victoria, B. C., Champion Inveresk Cocksure from dams sired by Triple 
he high class, and it 1S eld om that a heavy Canada, breeder of several of the leading American and Champion Inveresk Chancellor Better bloodlines for 
t 1 shouldered dog or bitch is now seen ame ng Canadian English Sette including the champions field yee Frege set sy be booms If = before 
in > na Dusky D., Dusky D. J Mallwyd D. Sandy, D. August 10th emales $20, Males $35. Also three 
the Laveracks or those earlier setters de Seale’s Arbutus, and Blue Gore's Blue Pal, sire of the ||] Well-bred Matrons $40 each. 
OCs scended from the true shooting dogs of ensational Blue Dan of Happy Valley. These are bargains. 
has Britain: and from which the Llewellin Setters for Sale and at the Stud MAROL KENNELS BARRE, VERMONT 
‘ é > V1 . Nothing better. Perhaps nothing quite as good. Sat- Bre ede ra of Chi hampions Marol Daphne, M ‘trol Binker, Marol 
setters were mostly if not entirely bred.|] istaction guaranteed. ke of Marol Trooper and’ Marol Masquerader. 
It cannot be said that America is de- WHITE COLLIE | 
St latsie scott 3 ted blood : 
) pendable on recently imported blood so} abrador etrievers 
ain that she might maintain the excellence of PUPS > . 
d “ ; ‘ . | The dog that is fast becoming the most popular Re- 
re her English and Irish setters. For at least the most be autiful specimens | }| triever in Soe. They have what it takes—Brains, 
Vas ree Nnerati ’ > > s af the Dog Vorld can offer. | Nose and Speed combined with good looks and an 
ad three gene rations ot men the most useful Home Sa loya i compan- | ideal coat for land or water work. Two beautiful litters 
N Ml and fashionable of strains have been here; ions; useful ‘and intelligent. |] about ready to ship and one eight-months-old bitch. 
r —— 4 ae a erga . es asl Low prices. Send stamp for Bred from the finest stock and blood lines obtainable, 
fa 1 but, except in a rew Cases, the re has not catalog. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed 
ac : RE a ee a 
been a live market for English or Irish COMRADE FARM KENNELS|| GEO. D. MOTT Greybull, Wyo. 
an bred dogs in this country. In other words, Galion, Ohio 
a . 








there is enough and to spare of natural- 
ce ized American setters: the richest blood, 

ure good looks, sense and gundog abilities. SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
There surely cannot be anything more|| Two litters liver and white, black and white, 
de- beautiful to look upon than the sound|] bench and field type, Ch. Chessman’s Brown 


Wisdom, Ch. Horsford Harvester, from real 
workers. Strong, healthy farm-raised pups. 


TESTS and TESTIMONIALS 
prove the SUPERIORITY of 


Cy NMO@l y- Wile]. 


Leon F Whitn Perfectly Balanced Food 
English setter in the fullness of his silk 


At your Dealers or 





Og§s and silvered coat. His head is of the clas- Born May 14, priced to sell. F.0.B Brooklyn ar $1.35 madera 100 Ib. $4.85 
sic cut of that which suggests the chisel R. M. MORROW ee ee 
rld. and mallet of the most exquisite of sculp- Audley Farms Mendham, N. J. soo Drees (OSS Coes, 


514 MORGAN AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








tors—the work of the artist-craftsman : =a 
adept enough to cut out of marble the ||; 
form of the skull and muzzle of a dog’s 
head—a head that denotes scenting pow- 
ers as well as brain—the seat of sagacity 











LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 


mp. Ch. Banchory Trump imp. sey Bulfinch 
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By Blenheim Scamp sy Ch. Tar of Hamyax 

that makes the shooting dog worth his ; _ sere beeen “ie ech me 

“ ri . y © mp. Drinkstone Pons mp. Banchor ight Li 
W eight in something vastly more valuable ins Ch. Banchory Danilo by Blackworth Midotehe’ 
than even his flesh and bone. Then, the K Drinkstone Peg x Dinsh of Wongalee 

F s . Hos ae oe” lies Imp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Banchory Dapper 
body with its clean, unloaded, obliquely By Ch. Banchory Danilo ty Blackworth Midnight 
placed shoulders that suggest the race X Ch, Drinkstone Peg X Banchory Student 
horse rather than the beast “i burden. Be uu Diniciiien Dae These dogs are from the famous kennels of 
admire all-s stance o ampi¢ nk- RT ON LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE 
admire the all-sufficient substance of this stone Peg by Toi DR. G. H. MONRO—HOME, MR. H. A. SAUNDERS 
setter’s bone that provides stability for of Whitmore and 


Pride of Somershy -‘!! are big winners of certificates on the bench and field trials and have 
7 been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 
POINTER ay STUD—Imp. Boyd a Sutterewelte, by Ferndale Faro x Glenarm Coronet 
English Winnings—2 3s Bes Show, 300 times First 
stat fee to approved Phe on colt ation to” Kennel Manager 


the four legs he stands on. You mark well 
the depth and muscling of his hindquar- 
ters; likewise, the girth of his body as 
measured from behind the withers and 


around where his good heart and lungs | WINGAN KENNELS East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. | 








re placed. You will note his three-quarter 




















DOG BOOK 


GLOVER'’S new Dog 
Book is the most com: 
plete and instructive manual on Care, 
Training, Feeding, etc., ever produced. 
Contains many interesting illustrations. 
Send for a copy today! 

GLOVER'’S Imperial Animal Medicines 
for nearly all animal ailments, have been 
the standard for over 60 years. Insist on 
GLOVER'S. Safe, sure. Sold everywhere. 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 
( hulld l hiy here 1] 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














Facey D. Welsh 
Mayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 











Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
By t REEM AN L 1.0) D 


| el tructive treatise 
ri y to-day " f trainis r paniel r 

| hder hunting and yotir 

f breed to retrieve 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
2.00—post prepaid 
Or 
| year's sub. te FIELD & STREAM §2.50 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR ) Both 
TRAINING 2.00 > for 
$a50 ) $3-25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING 2.00 Py 
$4.50 _ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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length stern and the straight fringe or 
feather that hangs therefrom. He, indeed, 
is a godlike creature, even if he be a dog 
fashioned to suit the tastes of many gen- 
erations of sportsmen—men possessed of 
exactly the same hunting inclinations as 
those of our own times. 

Years ago, shooting and especially the 
field-trial men who called for speed and 
still more speed, justly found fault with 
the indifferent shoulders often seen on 
many of the best of the imported Laver- 
acks, so called. But these blemishes or 
terrible faults for any sporting dog to pos- 
sess did not really lie in the blood and 
breeding of those unfortunate setters: 
the sins lay at the doors of the men who 
bred setters, and were without space or 
opportunities to give whelps sufficient ex- 
ercise. Or, perhaps, these people were 
without the means to supply a sufficiently 
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and bench show winner of his day, im- 
ported by W. J. Farrar, of Toledo, Ohio, 
It is believed that the late Mr. Purcell- 
Llewellin “made” this Irish dog on the 
other side. Here he was successful at 
Louisville, Kentucky, where the son of 
Macdona’s Grouse and Plunket’s Beauty 
won in 1877—fifty-se ‘ven years ago. 

As good wine needs no bush, so is it that 
well-bred sporting dogs need no _ praise. 
They are rightful heirs to their good 
appearances as well as usefulness to their 
masters in the field. 


THREE USEFUL HINTS 


CORRESPONDENT residing at 
Starke, Florida, writes to say that he 
has had some success in steadying the 
nerves of gunshy dogs. He believes this 
method to be original. First, accustom the 





“A CHARACTERISTIC ENGLISH SETTER 
Bench-show champion, Dusky D. Reported to be a capital shooting dog. Breeder and owner: Dr. W. I 


Daw, Victoria, 


strong diet so they might properly rear 
puppies. Such youngsters with full bellies, 
unlimited liberties, and raised on a lime 
stone or chalk soil would have grown as 
sound as the animals of the wilds. 
During the last fifteen or more years, 
the American-bred English setters have 
become better and better. Today it is sel- 
dom that a strikingly unsound dog or 
bitch is observed in the show rings of the 
country. Moreover, the majority of these 
setters are shooting dogs. Recently, there 
has taken place a considerable admixture 
of the bloods owned in the United States 
and Western Canada; and while the prog- 
enies from these combinations of ‘cousins’ 
are considered good looking, they have 
proved to be inordinately good grouse 
dogs: in other words, they have demon- 
strated their worthiness as shooting dogs. 


- beauty alone suffice, there can be no 
mistake about the magnificence of the 
deep-red or mahogany-colored Irish set- 
ters to be seen at the great Eastern and 
Western shows of the moment. But, here 
again, it must be borne in mind that the 
best of Irish blood has been here since 
the days of the middle ’70’s of the last 
cycle when Dr. William Jarvis of Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, imported the Rus- 
sian-bred Irish setter, Elcho—a winner 
from Dublin to New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, St. Louis and Chicago. Nor must be 
forgotten the flesh, blood and perform- 
ances of Plunket, the red-and-white Irish 
dog whelped in 1868, the big field trial 


B. C., Canada 


dog to riding in an automobile until he 
and the car are inseparable. Then remove 
muffler from car and have car so adjusted 
that it frequently backfires. Aiter a few 
trips in a backfiring automobile, the dog 
becomes so accustomed to noise and ex 
plosions that he loses all fear of a gun, 
and especially so if the gun has accom- 
panied him in the back-firing car. 
Writing about automobiles and = car- 
riding dogs, it is to be reminded of dogs 
given to being sick and vomiting while 
on journeys. According to E. R. Blamey, 
M.R.C.V.S., New York, writing in the 
American Kennel Gazette, car sickness is 
a nervous disorder similar to sea sickness 
in humans. It is not uncommon. Occa 
sionally it stops after breeding. Some 
cases are relieved by internal administra 
tion of sodium bromide, luminal, or other 
sedative drugs. The following prescription 
has been used beneficially in many cases: 
Sodium bromide, two drams elixir of lac 
topeptin up to four ounces. Give a tea- 
spoonful before starting, repeat the dost 
just before you leave. Some cases respond 
to the administration of half a grain of 
adrenal cortex once or twice a day. 
Ever and anon, we receive enquiries re- 
garding some remedy for bringing back 
a dog’s scenting powers. The loss of nose 
may have come about because of stomach 
troubles, confined living and _ sleeping 
quarters or other bad care on the part of 
the owner or his kennel man. However, 
considerably over a century ago, a code 
of rules was written—these being instruc- 
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tions the huntsman of a pack of buck or the hand in the direction he has to go; if | : 
10, fox hounds had to follow early in the the youngster is off the line a bit, a wave The Makers of Flit Present 
os morning of a hunting day. All hounds sus- to the right or left, as the case may be, is the Best Formula Ever Developed 
he 1 Ids h dry noses had ficient. I imagine Mrs. Ferguso - ee 

pectec of col or with ary nose la suthcient. imagine Mrs, Fergus n’s ref 
at to have their nostrils washed and sponged erence to the direction in water applies to | For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 
ol out with vinegar—a domestic commodity © still water, because a river, like the Dee FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 
uty that is available everywhere! So wash out that runs through my property, is a very 
) your hound’s or gun dog’s nose with difficult matter and especially so should This new powder is certain 
lat > ink re’ thine s s > 
aa vineger, = eM — there s something it “ “3 a hurry, as when in pate. death to Gees, Meuted)in calee. 
~ wrong with his scenting powers, m. oo tg = aiiey ik ae a ie ’ Preveiges it a w show on dog. It has 
ea ie . — Sai Whaat no odor. It retains its power. 
elt THOUGHTS ON RETRIEVING schoolmaster and send him into the water | Hence when. sprinkled bs A cil 

SPANIELS and, as a rule, most pups will follow with- | and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 


out much hesits ation. When well acquainted 
with the water and keen for it, I teach 
them to go over to the far bank. Again the 


but those hatching later from eggs, effee- 
tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- 


By Charles A. Phillips 


IELD & STREAM has reached me, 


| i and ¥. am very much interested in schoolmaster leads | his pupils, and after | celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
a the articles written by Mrs. Dorothy making him hunt bank a little, I get him | and all pets. —_ 
the Taylor Ferguson. They are excellent, but, back with his scholars. When I want the tes =——— 
this perhaps, she might have written just a tutor to go to the far bank, I use no fur- Jani 
the stage farther by explaining the method of ther command than “over”, and unless 





training she has adopted in giving her 
dogs the line of direction, and to know in 
what way it differs from several of ours. 

I reside in Scotland where all our well- 
broken retrievers and spaniels are ex- 
pected to do what Mrs. Ferguson claims 
for the late Charles Alington’s dogs. Of 
course, this is not really so wonderful if 
we compare the uncanny work done by 
our Scottish collies, when you see them 
working a mile away from the shepherd— 
from his whistle or other signals. In a 
smaller degree our retrievers and spaniels 
are taught on somewhat similar lines. In 
the first lesson our youngster is taught to 
sit or go down, and not move until he gets 
the command to do so, and, moreover, re- 


main on the very spot, however far his letting him deliver. An intelligent young- “stunts” these other dogs do, just put it 
master may go from where the dog is ster soon tumbles to the meaning of it. = ie capa Petey Ame gavcy | any of 

e . 1e€m, on care what ne ma e. es 
down. ‘Should the dog move, he is carried I always let a dog hunt the far side of ais deing thom for 2 iene, tana Gane pote 


back to the exact spot from which he 
rose. This is the A. B. C. and until he is 
perfect in this, little else is done, beyond 
making him drop at word of command, 





he gets that command he will not go, but 
“seek lost” in the river itself. Another im- 
portant point is to make a youngster un- 
derstand, after finding his object, how to 
land; for if they at once try to breast the 
stream it exhausts them. 


HLIEN I give a lesson to a youngster 

to retrieve from the running water I 
put him in the river fairly well below the 
object, in the hope he will about get the 
distance as it floats past him. Directly he 
getsa grip I call him and run down-stream, 
calling all the time for him to come to 
the side so that really the stream carries 
him down and he lands quite fresh. Just 
as he lands [ run back up-stream before 


the river on his own, to try ha “find for 
himself, although the dead or winged bird 
may be some distance on land. After that 
I start to direct him. Our river is 80 yards 





Note These Low Prices 
Small size .. . - 1oe 
2', ounces.... 25° 
One pound .. $1.50 


Soros watt" POWDER 





PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 








The Irish Water Spaniel \ 


Here is a dog that tas a record of over 
seventy years’ service with American 
Sportsmen. You will find him at work from 
Saskatchewan to the Gulf. A dog that has 
never been “boomed nor high-pressured.” 

Wonderful intelligence, kindly and af- 
fectionate, easy to train and _ handle. 
Strength, stamina and a coat for the tough- 
est going. A nose as keen as any of them 
for duck, pheasant, etc. 


Whatever you read of the wonderful 


has never made any great “fuss nor holler” 
about it. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 






































and not move however far he may be from across, and in some places: well over a 
his handler. When perfect in this, his hundred; so one can easily make a mistake Springer Spaniels 
= Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
| ige. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Spring hok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
ind just right to train for next year’s hunting. All reg 
istered A. K. @. 1 furnish registration papers, guar 
antee ife delivery and will ship subject to your in 
spection and approval. Male $25. and females $20 
y. I Also matrons in whelp 
LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 
il he 
ne Exclusive Cocker Spaniel 
usted ciusive Locker  panieis 
few Black and white: one litter whelped May 
» dog 2, 1934. From my field-trained dogs. A.K.C. 
1 ex Registered. Loyal companions and great 
gun, hunters 
com- z FRANK P. CRESSLER 
218 S. Fayette St. Shippensburg, Pa. 
car- 
dogs e ° 
while High Class Shooting Dogs 
imey, We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
n the we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
. is and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
Cs5 suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be 
kness | fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
/ y | can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial 
deca also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing 
Some Don't wait till the season opens get our prices and in 
. : formation now, Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
istra 
other 
iption German Short Haired Point 
= Neng erma or aire ointers 
f lac Courtesy: | Puppies and trained dogs from 
. tea- 4 CORRECT CARRY imported champions of German 
dost Springer spaniel retrieving rabbit. The English rodent is considerably larger than the American cottontail. field trials on land and water. 
spt ynd Note the well-balanced burden IMPORTER, BREEDER and TRAINER 
aa ? : Carl Heimbuch, Risley, N. J. 
iin « P P 1 he ; ~~ s -orrec he fall. All ‘ 
handler takes the dummy and lets the in marking the correct spot of the tall. ATL | Hunting parties arranged in season 
ag te youngster see him drop it at some dis- this may seem to be rather like teaching 
cs as = . . . a is 4 S 
act tance away in sight. The handler then your grandmother to suck eggs. Application on one 
JACK a ‘ ° e . - ° . e 
£ nose goes up to him and tells him to fetch it. I have been at the game for close on spot kills all the fleas 
Os Soe : : : ; 
nach The next stage is to put the dummy 60 years and can always find something One Spot on the dog. 
mac : . ’ 
pepilig where the youngster cannot see it, then new to learn. In all this there is one par- lea Kill SAFE — EFFECTIVE 
tt ol making him hunt for it by signal. As he ticular danger to guard against, and that Flea Killer ONE-SPOT does not repel 
‘zc ‘ e . . . . ills re 3 
wever progresses you keep increasing the dis- is the feat of over-directing, and by so fleas, it kills them. Agents 
“ , ’ . ; . . A é +i ‘TS ar 9d. 3 OZ. 
. code tance until by whistle and signal you can doing rob a dog of his own initiative. For 4 q ane Des ae “moe os 
4 ° = . ” ° . . - i . . Oa » a. 
struc: put him where you wish. Most of the this reason I never direct unless I find ‘ KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. 
trainers use the word: “out” and wave that it is absolutely necessary to do so. Elkridge, Md., Box F 
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Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 


keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly, Sold by dealers 


every where. 

Write For Your Free Copy of “SerceaANnt’s 
Dec Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Writs fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 








DOG - and Food 








Beagle Hounds 





MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 





“Greatest little sporting dog in 


existence’’ 
Finest Perfected Strain In 
America. Dime brings liter 
ature 





Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 
% Reduction on 
Setters x. "a inters, Fo x and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer H« Coo ym and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lio n Bit nds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Shippe aa for trial 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 











Doctors KnowValueof Grooming 


“STRIPSLIK” 





Slade and a razor-sharp blade for trimming. Al i. $1.50 postpaid. 
WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES. Dept. F Norwich, Conn. 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Take 15 minutes to erect. Special 
or N kes yard 7’xl4i x9 
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» Shipped promptly 

, on receipt f chee 

ey draft. Add $1.00 ex 

tra if youd re uffalo’’ Patented Fence 

: Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 

7 BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co., Inc. 

ad (Formeriy one 

Canada 574 Terrace "Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SHOOTERS 








es 1y to improve your skill is to 

hi ire r rt to c you } ra 

day 1 Wee V d cos rhaps 
$25.00 

\r good—and considerably cheap- 

‘ vay is to invest $5.00 in the rental 

for a we f Frecp & STREAMS 16 mm. 

ion} I t skeet shooting. It shows 

\ ce t i ior each s t at every 

statior r st proper swing, 

el iy to hold gun, the follow- 

etc. Every detail in photograph- 

i 1. Rui x this film several times 

( evening with your pet scattergun in 

your hands should do much to improve 

\ yur s ( ¢ t form is the secret of 

it i ! Address: FIELD 


y lison Ave., New York. 
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A STRANGE EPISODE 
friendships 


By Horace Lytle 
2 hinge = 
up in the animal 


our readers has just written us 
unusual friendship between an African 
parrot and a setter dog. The parrot is 
still living and is said to be at least fifty 
age. The setter died at the age 
of thirteen years and the parrot mourned 
his loss very deeply. He was manifestly 
anxious to strike up a new dog friends hip, 
but here was something easier said than 
done. 

One day our reader was working in the 

garden. The parrot was in his cage near- 
“7 A neighbor's bird dog came along 
and immediately pointed the parrot as a 
strange new piece of game. All the style 


are often 


struck 
kingdom, 


One ot 
of an 
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BLACK POINTERS 
By Dr. A. L. Chapman 


NOTICED a question published in 

your MM: arch 1933 issue in reference 
to black or “Pape” pointers. I am writing 
about them, inasmuch as I am partial to 
the Pape pointer. For three or four years, 
I owned a solid black Pape bitch. Their 
marking should be, and hers is, solid 
black with a little white in chest and on 
feet—but very little. Chapman’s Black 
Annie is a wonderful bird dog. 

I understand that the Pape pointer 
originated in England and was known as 
the English black pointer until it reached 
this country around a hundred years ago. 
A Dr. Pape of Missouri secured some of 
the strain, kept them pure for years, and 

gave them his name. After his death, the 





A PERFECT PICTURE! 


Her proud owner is C. M. 


The pointer bitch, 


Newsboy’s Nora, on a most stylish point. 


McKenny, Orlando, 


Florida 


of a soul on fire was in that point. But 
the old parrot wanted the dog to come 
closer and make friends. “Come here 
sport! That’s a good dog,” urged the bird. 
The setter shivered on hearing man’s 
language from what was manifestly a 
new kind of game bird, but he stuck to 
his post and his point, true to his train- 
ing. Then polly whistled. The setter rolled 
his eyes and his tail drooped a trifle. Sud- 
denly the parrot changed tactics and 
meowed like a cat. 

That was too much! The dog lost all 
his pointing fire and style in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The proudly held tail 
dropped quickly. The dog turned, 
howling, and left that place as fast as he 
could travel. What had been a stylish 
point had ended in utter rout. But what 
bird dog wouldn’t be upset by having his 
game back to him. For a bird to 
speak human language was bad enough 
—but to switch to cat language, that was 
just too much for any dog to put up with! 


talk 


strain was allowed to run down and I am 
told that ten years ago there was not a 
pure-blooded Pape pointer in the United 
States. I then learned there was a man 
in Oklahoma and another doctor in 
Missouri who imported some of the pure 
blood from Denmark, and now both ot 
these gentlemen have some pure Papes. | 

I got my bitch from the doctor in 
Missouri and last year shipped her back 
to Missouri and bred her to an imported 
dog from Denmark. She whelped six nice 
puppies and I finished a pair of them in 
the field the past season. 

The Pape pointer is a high-class point- 
er, easy to handle and easy to train. One 
of their chief characteristics seems to be 
their exceptionally long life. One of the 
leaders of the strain in this country, 

“Ay-Scogsbo,” was supposed to have 
been living up to at least six or eight 
months ago, and I understand is nineteen 
years of age and can still put on a good 
hunt. I cannot myself vouch for this. but 
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| understand it is true. Other strains of 
| pointers and setters are not of much value 


}in the field after they 
| of age or even earlier. 


Epttor’s Note: The Missouri breeder of | 
black pointers to whom Dr. Chapman re- 
fers is undoubtedly Dr. Z. W. Street of 
Sturgeon, Missouri. He owns a number 
| of like pointers and has been interested | 
| in breeding them for years. No pointer 


WORM CAPSULES  ‘zistered in the Field Dog Stud Book 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE Cc. T. | * 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE Siaeiainn 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.] | eS Ee 


Dogs and foxes become infested at early | 
age. Special size capsules for differentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send forILLUSTRATED 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical Scientific —Helptul 
Address Desk N-16-H - 
Animal Industry Dept. o 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 






DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





BROKEN GUN DOGS 
Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 


Dogs shown in game field to any one really in- 
terested in HIGH CLASS—WELL BROKEN 


bird dogs. ELCOVA 
Exvias C. Var 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dag for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 


prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 


working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder 

DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Healthy, pure-bred Great Danes, Springer 
and Cocker Spaniels, Wire- haired and Min- 
iature Fox-terriers, Scotties, Irish Terriers, 
Pekingese and Pomeranians; pedigreed; at- 
tractively priced. 

DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 








GERMAN SHORTHAIR 


Puppies and half-grown stock at reasonable 
prices out of imported sire and dam, dogs of 
outstanding bloodlines and highest type. None 
better obtainable in the United States at any 
price. No timid or man-shy puppies such as 
shipped out from large kennels. 


JOSEPH BURKHART 


St. Croix Falls Wisconsin 











OUTSTANDING POINTER PUPS 


The great shooting and producing bitch Stylish Nancy 
has whelped her third litter by Doughboy Boots (field 
trial winner). This is a proven mating. Her other pup- 


pies by Boots are now winning in the shows (one gone 
to a championship) and in the trials. They have looks 
—style—brains and breeding. A chance to own a 


winning pointer at a reasonable price, 


WwW. G. MOSIER Decatur, Mich. 








Rare Shooting Dog Bargains 


Thoroughly trained pointers and setters ship- 
ped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed, also coon 
and combination hounds, Tuttle’s CRACKER- 
JACK rabbit hounds, fox hounds, young dogs 
and puppies. 

Price list free. Catalogue ten cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 


POINTER PUPPIES 


of breeding rarely matched—way back 


Double Champion Village Boy—sire 
Fishel’s Hoosier Frank bitch—dam 


NOMINATED BOTH FUTURITIES 


(Also the best bred old time, long-eared black-and-tan heunds) 


MERRITT BROS. R. #2, Nichols, N. Y. 

















Av-Scogsbo.” Dr. Chapman doubt- 
less has reference to Dr. Street’s Pal Av 
registered in the Field Dog 
Stud Book, No. 154656, whelped May 5, 
1925, sired by Per of Skogsbo, F. D. S. B. | 
No. 101823, out of Mary Jane Isbell, | 
F. D. S. B. No. 62690. Pal was liver and 
white in color, however. His sire, Per of | 
Skogsbo, was perhaps the most famous | 


| of the black pointers of recent years. He 


| Torebro ex Spannerbo Tipi. 


| 


Tom af | 
The breeder | 
was Bankderchtir Banck, Hebingborg, 
Sweden; the owner, A. H. Buhl, Detroit, 
Michigan. Per of Skogsbo died May 25, 
1927. 
Dr. Street also owned Pel av Skogsbo, | 
F. D. S. B. No. 146047, whelped May 5, 


was whelped in May, 1919, by 


| 1925, a litter mate to Pal av Skogsbo. Pel 


| 


| days 


was black, with white. He was sold to | 
|H. H. Horn, Miami Beach, Florida, on 
| September 10, 1929. There is no record 


of his death. 
THE WILL TO WIN | 
ETERMINATION—staying power 


—the will to win—nothing is finer 
in man or beast. A splendid example is 


| given by the young hound owned by the 


Sheriff of Delaware County, New York. 
| The very interesting details are given in 
the following account as quoted from the 
last March 9th Margaretville, New York, 
newspaper. | 
“The valuable two-year-old black and 
tan hound owned by Deputy Sheriff Niles 
Fairbairn of this village was found by 
Mr. Fairbairn after an “absence of eleven 
in the intense cold and in a most 
peculiar situation. 
‘About two weeks ago Mr. Fairbairn | 
took the dog hunting and it came upon the | 
track of a fox and disappeared in the hills 
intent upon the fox. The animal did not 
return and the owner finally went home. 
The dog did not come home the next day | 
and Mr. Fairbairn began to make in- 
quiries of farmers and others who have 
occasion to be out on the hills. The dog 


| was advertised last week as lost but no 


| Huckleberry 


| 


| had dived through the 


| guard the quarry, 


answer. 


“On Tuesday Mr. Fairbairn started to 


look for the dog. He feared the animal 
might have come across some fox bait 


left in spring runs and have died from 
\the effects. On an abandoned farm on 
Hill he found a dead horse 
surrounded by dog tracks. Near-by, dog 
tracks led to the old barn. Visiting this 
Mr. Fairbairn found his dog comfortably 
asleep beside a large dead “red fox. The 
dog was glad to see him and was taken | 
home. 

“It was evident that the hound had 
chased the fox to the barn where Reynard | 
floor to a hole 
underneath. The dog had followed and 
dug the fox out. From the size of the pile 
of dry dirt the dog must have worked | 
two or three days. When he cornered the 
fox there had been a tussle and Mr. Fox 
was killed and brought to the floor of | 
the old barn as a trophy. When the dog 
became hungry he had eaten from the 
nearby dead horse and then gone back to 
having stuck true to 
his post for eleven days.” 


become ten years | 


® The only true test of a dog food is 
BIOLOGIC VALUE. Does it feed, 
nourish and build weight and tissue? 
Feeding tests in the Ken-L-Ration 
Diet Kitchen and outside laboratories 
prove that Ken-L-Ration is highest 
in biologic value. They show many 
canned “foods” to be DANGEROUS- 
LY INADEQUATE. 


Inferior so-called beef products on 
the market made it necessary for 
Chappel Bros. to give the public a 
real beef food of Ken-L-Ration qual- 
ity. You can now get Ken-L-Ration 
with either Beef or Horse meat. The 
quality of both is identical. 


Now, you no longer need to accept 
a substitute for Ken-L-Ration if you 
insist on a Beef food for your dog. 
Horse meat has been proven superior 
in canine nutrition— but, you take 
your choice in Ken-L-Ration. Ask for 
genuine Ken-L-Ration, beef or horse 
meat at quality stores. 
If you have several dogs 
write for FREE folder: 
“Three Ways to Feed.” 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Illinois 


Ra 


KEN-|:RATION 
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Dog Buyers Attention 
POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Double Champion Comanche 
Zigtield, Carolina Frank and Pohie breeding or set- 
ters of national blood lines, on my time payment 
plan, without interest or handling charges, or any 
red tape. Three months old and up sold or approval, 
with satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Ten cents will bring photos and references 
in your own state. 

J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, 


Gooding, Idaho 








PUPPIES 
Pointers—Setters 


Beautiful, husky farm raised puppies of world’s 
leading blood lines $10 and up. These will be ready 
to start this fall. Also have few young dogs well 
started. All papers furnished and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Please state your wants, 


Ted Hull, Box S, Kirksville, Mo. 











JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
TYLERTOWN, MISSISSIPPI 
Pointers, Setters, and all breeds of Retrievers 
Taught force-retrieving from land or water; 
yard broken; and finished on game, in Amer- 

ica’s premier game section. 
Best references. Rates reasonable. 
“CHOICE YOUNG POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE” 














Kill Those 


FLEAS 


Don't let your d uffer with tormenting fle 








Dr. tt. Flea and Shampoo Soap pn 
LeGear’s Flea and Lice Powder. 
Keep these two anti-flea preparation n hand at 


all tis Dr t 
and Shampoo Soap is an eff 
clent flea 










Druggist 

ean upp! ye 

Free Dog Rook. Dr. L. D. 
LeGear Medicine Co., St. 


Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR'S 


Louis, 





DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MOST EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





Fie ld & 





+ 
ATTENTION HUNTERS! 
Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit, and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, shipped 
for free tri al ilso young started hounds and 
pups. Write for full description and literature 
showing pictures and breedin 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel 


Box 654 Paducah, Ky. 








“THE WILI 
black-and-tan hound is owned by Deputy Sheriff Miles Fair- 


See story on preceding page: This 2-year-old, 











Ifalelac)-lactele 


Dog Foods 


Cincinnati, O 


The ThoroBread Co., 








GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Wri tten/ 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 


256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual trailing as you've ever read. 


The auth well known as Gun Dog Edit f FIFLD 
& EA H t hook on training Lb ki i Bir 
Dow I t and f ¢ merit I t 
hook is bett it econd nist at 
fter than t t 
Vr. Lotl met rt h different tune ea 
nt ” ent / 1. He t a plan r 
h type chara 
Get t FAT NEW BOOK 1 1 ean accomy h wor 
t Or, ¢ it ha 
em trained u, this ? WL hel ut tm 
f then t hu j 


year subseription for Field & a and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


ar gpeteten and a copy of book 


2 (value $6.00), 
for das $4.5 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


bairn, of Margaretville, N.Y. Next to nose, 
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TO WIN” 


there is no hound attribute more important than staying power 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


POOR APPETITE AND COAT 

I have a three-year-old Irish setter 
works well, but is very nervous and 
: nd while I have been very careful 
about her exercise and diet, she refuses to eat 





evularly and during the hunting season she is 
very thin. Her coat is very rough and she has a 
haggy appearance. She has been wormed and 


been giving her arsenic, having 
idvised that that would increase her appetite 


and be helpful to her coat, bt 


recently | have 
been 


it does not seem t 








have improved her at all I wondering if you 
< kd give me any suggestions 
R. Davis. 
AN Phe ndition you mention is not un- 
sual. Ar Irish setter b tch of my own was of an 


exceedingly nervous temperament, and when she 
was one of the daintiest eaters | have 
As a result she was always “thin as a 
r the past several years she has been a 

utton for food ar greatest difficulty 
is to keep her from cating too me ich. 








our bitch may quite possibly come around 
naturally in about the same way. If you handle 
her carefully and always with kindness you will 
find this will have a tendency to eliminate at least 
some of the nervousness, and that in itself may 


have an effect upon her appetite. The next thine 

I would suggest is to have your veterinarian check 
| very carefully whether or not she has any trace of 
Too many people just worm their dogs 
consideration of what type of 
led. The treatment for hookworm, 
roundworm and tapeworm varies 





considerably, 











and to worm in the wrong way for the wror 
thing had. 

In connection with arsenic, I assume that you 
refer to whai it is known as Fowler's solution. This 
i lways a di treatment for such conditions as 

u mention, . and if you are using Fowler’s solu 

on properly you can scarcely go wrong. The 
1 use of Fe ¥ ion is as follows: Use 
ain eye dropper a 17 drops in the *s 
f 1 Im the rate oa 2 drops d ily until 
you re ps. Then decrease again at the 
ite of 2 ily until you onk tas oo? Then 
ive up the treatment for 10 da s At the end of 


days, start over again with 7 droy and in- 
lai ‘ 8 drops, pir then de- 
gain in the same way -and keep repeatin 
until there is sufficient im] 


is basis yrovement, 


[Ep.] 





BEGINNING OF GUN SHYNESS 

I have an English setter dog 23 months 
is coming along in fine shape up to the 

of the season. I took him out hunti 
ay with another fellow, who also had a 
was first to find game and fired a shot 
didn’t seem to mind the shot ind went 
along all right until my companion fired a few 
more shots. After that he was very shy when he 
came up to any birds. He would point the bird and 
| then back away from it. I would have to do a lot 


uld go to the bird again 

ilso seems to be rather timid when a gun is 
d close to him. I would be very grateful if 
u could advise me on how to straighten out the 
| dog again. 


| Arttita D1 Bona. 
Ans.—You'll have to be very 


| dog now or you'll owhy a case of both gun-shyness 
d bird shyne ss. You won't be able to hunt him 
with a ¢ ™ mion carrying a gun until yi‘ u get 


of coaxing before he we 





careful of your 


him entirely over it. His confidence will have t 
be built up. Work the dog a while without a gun 
until he gets back his confidence on game. When 
that is fully restored, you might try a shot over 
him. When you do this be sure and kill a bird, as 
game fall will distract him from his 
fear of the gun, Don’t put more than one gun 
behind him for at least a year or two. [Ep.] 


seeing the 





RETRIEVING WEAKNESS 


QOves.—I have an English setter a year and a 
halt old which is hunting very well. T taught her 
to retrieve by the force method, or thought I had; 
for she will hunt for and will retrieve any object 
that I throw. I killed four pheasants over het 
When T sent her on, she would find and mouth 
each bird but just would not bring them in at 
command, | would appreciate any help. 

Wittiam ANDERSON 


Ans.—The thing to do is merely to substitute 
ul pheasant (or perhaps any other game bird) 
whatever object you used when you originally 
it her to retrieve. Then follow the 
system with no changes at all, except that 
the object to be retrieved will be the actual bird, 
rather than artificial object such as you 
when tr: ning her originally. If the force 
ystem as used is an adequate one, you should 
xccomplis h your purpose. That she now acts as 
she does with actual game would seem, however, 





same 


some 
used 


to indicate a weakness in the force system undet 
which you school het [Ep 
DOESN’T POINT GAME 
QOvers.—I have a finely bred pointer two years 


old that belies his name and breeding in that he 
are no inclination to point a bird. He is a fast, 
rangy, graceful hunter and has no trouble find- 
ing birds, but will not stop on them, although he 
doesn’t chase them after they flush. Is he hope- 
s or is there a way to teach him to point ? 
D. Situs. 


Ans.—Your dog is probably one of those which 
ving to take longer to train than the 

W hat he needs is more experience and it would 
Iso be valuable to kill game over him dut 
your open season, If it ne 1 be possible to let a 
friend kill a few birds while you handle your dog 
on a lead behind a trained dog which finds the 
s, you should be abie to give your young dog 

the idea of i come 


average 








what it is all about. He may 
around in time if handled properly. For every 
dog which trains quickly there are fifty which 
need a lot of time and patience. Of course, his 
procedure might indicate weak nose—or 
thing of that sort—but I can’t pass on that at 
‘ range. =D 


some- 


MOUTHS HER BIRDS 


Overs.—I have a female 
old. She is a to force retrieve and does the 
work well, but has the fault of mouthing the bird 
too hard and of chewing it. ~ oa she will some- 
times swallow the first bird when I say ‘‘Fetch.” 
Hlow can I cure her of this bed fault? 

Eart O. Barro. 


setter thirteen months 


Ans.—Kill a bird and get some long, thin, 
wire nails and run several of them through the 
bird, and then have your setter bitch retrieve this 
bird so treated. She’ll have to handle it carefully 
or she'll clamp down on the nails. Practice with 
her and you should overcome the fault. She 
should be punished for swallowing the bird. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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COLEMAN’S | 
| Grain-Seed Mixture Natural aquatic food plants that 
“TURN YOUR BACKYARD INTO CASH"” for Growing and Adult Quail. | a Lang yo MR, Slows 
‘oleman’: ~ ; WILD CE. L 
FREE illustrated book ‘‘Fortune in’ Frogs’’ tells how. Cole mans Quail Mash. AND brgir be og CELE ai 
Breeder lays 10,000 eges. Bullfrogs sell $1.00-$3.00 doz Latest Feeding Directions in Each Bag SEEDS, etc. Guaranteed to 
No food to buy. Market waiting. Write today! grow. rite for, free planting advice 
sir- AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. F. H. BOEHLING CO. ings ponen ~ sggagga eapelll cae 
oa “Originators of CANNED Frog Legs” South {4th Street, Richmond, Va. WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Dept. 106 New Orleans, La. ss Box naanstanmchmnenes 
} from specially selected || 
‘ THERE 1S STILL TIME 1) E’GSGS: irecding stock of North- PHEASANTS! 
r) _— . . he , mr Now is the time to contract for fall delivery of full 
cc Fr 1 Pl good — this ‘ : ern Bob-W hite Quail, winged Ringnecks, Mutants, Mongolians, Blacknecks 
vipa all. ant quick-growing Mongolian-Ringnecks, Silver, Golden, Ver- and Formosans, before prices have advanced, Liberal 
. foods NOW and you'll have sicolor, Amherst and Melanistic Mutants discount on advance orders with 10% deposit. Write 
as better sport... both upland " es ‘ ms > for prices and state quantity on which quotation is 
his nicde: andl wasettows. Seas i o1 Pheasants, postal charges prepaid. Prices desired, and whether all cocks, all hens or half and 
gun "B-cqdeabergr yes oF |} cheerfully quoted on young birds for de- half. 
| \ lustrated book. | livery ft io Sent 3 " ‘ Also, full-winged Mallards for stocking this fall 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES |||... oo ce, Gnd ityers 
{ ~:~. ||| HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin 
Box 71B8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin pent Dito 
id a ———— 
her 
had e a . Calif ia V: lley Ouail 
; alifornia Valley Quai 
rc Finest | Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, a aie ba 
outh Quebec-Labrador Mink h M Ph tridge), gamey and ornate 
nat » ny tomes | Amherst, Mutant Pheasants —for sporting purposes and 
y best pelts brought above twenty-seven dol- besutifying eeatae ehctie in 
N ars coach. Pruiiahtc Suances oe ote Sus. 11] Reb White Gual--All Gem ta Seen any climate in the world. Write 
Extra dark choice breeders for early customers, |] for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
_ oo Full information to prospective | Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock @& Eggs QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
nre ! — | _— i . dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
val Merten Mattias Barre. Vermont ||| FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. Hills, California, 
same 
that — 
bird, 
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Te . 
honda ; , Oldest en mr Nickerson Game Farm 
a Raised the farthest north of any in as Show Championship : 
ever America. Taking orders for Septem- ee N sional Show) Redding, Conn. 
\ . - ” Four consecutive years 
indet ber delivery at the lowest prices we ond aed tah a > \ 7 ee 
v.J have ever offered. F vn Firs Prizes Eggs, Poults. Mongolian 1 heasant, 
‘Il Prices F. O. B. express Detroit, Mich. Bred by Prize Winners guaranteed, state accredited Northern 
Make several times the net profit by buying « »fficially certified founda- e e . ° . 
. _— . ? ' 
, JASPER MINER GAME FARM tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners Bob-white quail. Birds for fall delivery. 
ye iis Kingsville, Ont., Canada low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis. N. Y. 
iri t waa 
1 fast, 
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hope- (Shot over often 1931-32-33) 
> ™ Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pair SILVER FOXES and MINK More Big Fish 
eB English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, $6.00, $5.00 pair _ : : . Fish Experts Prove Well-fed / 
ame Black Mallard—$10.00, $8. 00, Y: 00. pair Che finest money can buy of our famous — bag janting Fis FOOD / 
‘ ee ae : a mas ia 
erage re at Waa i > ; a ie: te cet “ . . and feed ducks next fall. Write {| 
would arian’ dileue anina aae's ae ‘Dirk book 25e. Gowns Moose Lake Fur & Animal Farm for folder and prices. / EN 
during booklet cE delivered to July 14.) Safe arrival One North La Salle Street 9 ‘ 
o let a Order at once aint i Chicago, Illinois aiid ua Ses) Am EG) 
. pe Breman Co., Danville, I. 
as 1 
ng do 
come > r > “IE vw —ws } 
every | “ M ” 
which | H E AS A N r S | H S GGS r. G 
whic | ts PHEASANT.._E DEER FARMIN 
some ees for Breeding and Stocking. $750 100 by MURPHY O. TATE 
that a ree. , “k eves ante “ ; 
Ep ] I wrens a _ of 7 iy yee Am per The only book on this newest, fascinating and 
rerst and Golden. rite for prices. BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 5 most profitable business. $1.00 postpaid, 

I hg ee aermeeatinnd 7 John G. Alle Easton, Maryland |] | MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
a Newark Valley New York rn yeti ia ae fae y | | One North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
oes the =|— 
he bird ‘ ane octet see cen ea Beacons 
1 some- | ps _ ages PE wR 
Vetch.” PR 
Fet mahal sais einiianainananiinda RAISE RABBITS FORUS |." SQUABS WANTED 
AIRD. ' - We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise Responsible market men in U. 8. cities write us 

hin ive, we carried, last year, more than PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— they will take all our customers can ship of PR 
- h tt 4 ‘ . ad Established 20 Years. Big Profits in Royal squabs, at 2 to 3 times chicken prices. 
ugh the nine times as much kennel advertising Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, One pound weight in 25 days. Join! Breed 
eve this ete. Easy to start. Big rabbit mire, them! Send pa conte (dime ce | A s conse) 
arefully ain x > ) today for 68-p illustrated book, 1934 bul- 
o a as our nearest sporting g-magazine con- oe Fp on Seg — — | 00>. letins, learn why, how, where, prices; 3 
‘it She tem ’ beasderecent fer enly 100. Adaress | \ mos. trial our risk, Our 34th year. 
1. [Ep.] poy: OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. % PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

Dudas Box 41s NEW CITY, Rockland County, N.Y. ons. 








504 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 














SUES. Some of our club members are 

hinking of putting out fresh-water ter 
rapin traps along several streams, Can 

aT adi ISe U here [ lans } »” such traps may 
be obtained? 

Ans. A simple form of box trap with a 
pivoted slide is illustrated in a drawing 
that you may obtain by writing to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

Ques. 7 > » or three years ago, and even 
more recently, | read that there was but 
one prairie chicken alive—a male. Now I 
read that this bird is being hunted. Will 
you please explain this 
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LOO1 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


ethical ideas than their European rela- 
tives, so they build nests and hatch their 
own eggs. Therefore, “B” is right. It is 
our cow-birds which are parasitic and lay 
their eggs in the nests of other birds. 


Ques. What bird ts called the “camp 
Ans. The Canada jay. 
Ques. What is the length of some of 





the largest snakes in the world? 


Ans. In Reptiles of the World (Mac- 


millan Co., 1927), Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 








dazed, in village streets or barnyards, fly- 
ing through windows, and sometimes kill 
ing themselves by flying against various 
obstacles. 


Ques. IVhat was 
the early Spaniards as the 
Christians?” 


the animal known by 
“Triend of the 


Ans. The puma or mountain lion. 


Ques. /s it a fact that a snake will at- 
tempt to strike even after its head has been 
removed; that is, strike with its neck? 

Ans. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell said: “If we 


cut off a snake's head 





m your Department 
Ans. The prairie 
chicken to which you 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


and then pinch its tail, 
the stump of the neck 
returns and with some 
accuracy hits the hand 





have reference is the 
eastern species, called 
the heath hen. Even the 
one remaining male on 
Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., has been reported 
missing for a long time 
and is, therefore, in all 
probability dead. The 
prairie chicken of the 
West, however, is not 
extinct by any means. 
Ques. A friend who 
visited in the 
last fall tells me_ that 
there is a bird in that 
section which will build 
a rig of cactus spines 
around a sleeping rat- 
What bird is 
supposed to execute this 
remarkable strategy. 


Southwest 


a] 


csnare. 








of the experimenter—ii 
he has the nerve to hold 
on.” 


Ques. (1) How many 
cubs does the black bear 
have? (2) The Virginia 
deer will bear how many 
jauns? 

Ans. (1) Two, some- 
times three, and very 
rarely, four. (2) Vir- 
ginia deer usually bear 
two fawns. 

Ques. Is there any 
record of the largest 

widest) beaver dam 
that has ever be en found 


) 
cv untry 





Ans. No definite rec- 
ords seem to exist. One 








Ans. This is a story 
told of the. chaparral 
cock or road runner, the 
earth cuckoo of the 
Southwest. 

Ques. How many dif- 
ferent — of buffalo 
existed in North Amer- 
ica when the animals 


Contestants 
pictures has 








been published. 


dam mentioned by Mills, 
on the Jefferson River, 


This is the fifth of a series of six pictures. The reader sending in near Three Forks, Mon- 
the best letter or letters telling what is wrong with them will receive tana, was 2140 feet long. 
an original oil painting of a Field & Stream cover. Letters should | 
be sent to the Picture Contest Editor before September 10, 1934. 
may send in letters now or wait until the last of the 


Mills gives no details. 
Shiras gives a picture of 
a dam forming the west- 
ern end of Echo Lake 
on Grand Island, Lake 








were plentiful? 

Ans. Two varieties have been generally 
recognized: the prairie type and the wood 
buffalo. 

Ques. Did the antelope or pronghorn 
ever exist in the wild state im either 
Pennsylvania or Ohio? 

Ans. This animal seems never to have 
ranged east of the Mississippi River. 

Ques. Ile buy pink salmon as well as 
red salmon in grocery stores. Are these 

olors caused by the catching and packing 
of salmon at different times of the year or 
do they represent different species of sal- 
mon? 

Ans. Various Pacific salmons have red 
or pink flesh. Quinnat or blue-back sal- 
mon both have red flesh, while the silver 
and humpback salmon have pink flesh. 

Ques. “A” claims that the cuckoos in 
this country do not build nests but lay 
their eggs in the nests of other birds. “B” 
denies this and states that they build nests? 








Ans. Our cuckoos seem to have more 


mars gives the following average lengths 
of what are termed large examples of the 
following species: Royal python, 22 feet; 
Indian python, 18 feet; anaconda, 17 feet ; 
\frican python, 16 feet. The longest snake 
in the world is probably a Royal python 
which measured 28 feet. 

Ques. Is “spruce partridge” the proper 
name for the grouse which we have here 
in Canada? 

Ans. Spruce partridge is the common 
name given to the spruce grouse. The 
former name, though incorrect, has been 
so generally adopted that it is even hon- 
ored by ornithologists. So, I’m afraid 
we'll have to continue calling this grouse 

partridge. 

Ques. During what period of the year 
do the ruffed grouse here in Pennsylvania 


yo “cras 


ANS. About the middle of October, some 
grouse seem to begin a “crazy season,” an 
unexplained period during which m: iny of 
them may be found wandering, seemingly 


Superior, and the legend 
with the picture says: 
‘The bank on the left, covered with second 
growth trees, is an ancient beaver dam 
1500 feet long, probably 400 years old, and 
forming the lake, originally.” 

Ques. I have been told that immediately 
after a porcupine ts killed or dies its spines 
lose their penetrative powers. 1s this true? 
Just how are the quills built? 

Ans. After proper treatment, the quills 
are not so penetrative. They penetrate just 
as easily, however, after the animal dies 
as before. Under the microscope they ap- 
pear minutely rough, with a sort of bearded 
formation pointing backward. This forma- 
tion causes them to work deeper into the 
flesh unless they are immediately with- 
drawn. 


I came across 
What type 


Ques. Some years ago, 
the expression “mackerel sky.” 
of sky is meant? 

Ans. A mackerel sky is one that is 
flecked with small white clouds. The old 
rhyme says: “Mackerel sky and mare's 
tails make tall ships carry low sails.” 
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HERES A REASONABLY PRICED Ah Mj WHISKEY 








Are you one of those discriminating people who prefer a 
straight Kentucky whiskey? Then get acquainted with Crab 
Orchard. There’s a straight whiskey you can buy at a very 
reasonable price. Distilled in Old Kentucky, and bottled from 
the barrel, Crab Orchard is straight as a string. No artificial 


aging, no coloring added, it’s the real article at a fair price. 


OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES WE RECOMMEND: 


OLD GRAND DAD OLD CROW MOUNT VERNON 
f OLD TAYLOR SUNNY BROOK OLD OVERHOLT 
OLD McBRAYER HILL AND HILL HERMITAGE 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


KENTUCKY BOURBON-—STRAIGHT AS A STRING 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful, 








A FACT | 


SCIENCE ADVANCES NEW DATA THAT MAY COMPLETELY 
CHANGE YOUR IDEAS OF CIGARETTES! 


YOUR ENERGY VARIES DURING THE DAY 


CAMELS can 
literally relieve fatigue 
and irritability 


Are you irritable...cross and fussy 
when tired? Then light a Camel. 
As you enjoy its cool, rich flavor, 
you will quickly feel your flow 
of natural energy being restored. 
That “done-in” feeling drops 
away. Your pep and cheerful- 
ness come flooding back. 


EFFECT IS NATURAL 


The effect is produced by Camels 
in a wholly natural and utterly 
delightful way. So, whenever 
you feel run-down, tired and 
irritable, just light a Camel. 

You can smoke just as many 
of these delightful Camels as you 
want. You can increase your flow 
of energy over and over again. 
And you need never worry about 
your nerves. For remember: 
Camel's costlier tobaccos never get 
on your nerves. 


CAMEL’S 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
NEVER GET ON 
YOUR NERVES! 


Experience of Camel Smokers Confirmed 


Here’s a basic discovery that throws new light on our past knowl- 
edge about cigarettes. It embodies an “energizing effect”...a quick 
restoration of the flow of natural body energy...a delightful relief 
from fatigue and irritability. You do “get a lift with a Camel,” and 
it is a pleasure that you can repeat as often as you like. 


UN... 


Camels are 
g made from finer, 
. MORE EXPENSIVE 
“TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic— than 
any other popu- 


lar brand. 


KNOW THIS FEELING? The 
feeling of being too “all in” to 
respond to the gaiety of the 
crowd? That’s one of the many 
times to light a Camel and enjoy 
its rich flavor while your flow 
of healthful energy is restored. 
You will /izke Camels—a match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos! 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“Get a LIFT with a Camel !’ 
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